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PREFACE 



' Thj8 little volume has grown out of a short 
course of lectures on the synonyms of the New 
Testament, which, in the fulfilment of my duties as 
Professor of Divinity at King's College, I have 
more than once addressed to the theological students 
there. It seemed to me that lectures on such a 
subject might help, in however partial a measure, 
to supply a want, of which many of the students 
themselves are probably conscious, of which those 
who have to do with their training cannot help 
being aware. The long, patient and exact studies 
In philology of our great schools and universities, 
which form so invaluable a portion of their mental, 
and, I will add, of their moral discipline also, can 
find no place during the two years or two years and 
a half of the theological course at King's College. 
The time itself is too short to allow this, and it is 
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in great part claimed by other and more pressing 
studies. Some, indeed, we rejoice to find, come to 
us possessing this knowledge in a very respectable 
degree already ; while of others much more than 
this can be said. Yet where it does not already 
exist, it is quite impossible that it can be more than 
in part supplied. At the same time we feel the loss 
and the deficiency ; we are sometimes conscious of 
it even in those who go forth irom us with general 
theological acquirements, which would bear a fa- 
vourable comparison with the acquirements of those 
trained in older institutions. It is a matter of re- 
gret, when in papers admirable in all other respects, 
errors of inexact scholarship are to be found, which 
seem quite out of keeping with the amount of in- 
telligence, and the standard of knowledge, which 
every where else they display. 

Feeling the immense value of these studies, and 
how unwise it would be, because we cannot have 
all which we would desire, to forego what is possi- 
ble and within our reach, I have two or three times 
dedicated a brief course of lectures to the compara- 
tive value of words in the New Testament — and 
these, with some subsequent additions and some 
defalcations, have supplied the materials of the 
present volume. I have never doubted that, set- 
ting aside those higher and more solemn lessons, 
which in a great measure are out of our reach to 
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impart, being to be taught rather by God than men, 
there are few things which we should have more at 
heart than to awaken in our scholars an enthusiasm 
for the grammar and the lexicon. We shall have 
done much, very much for those who come to us 
for theological training and generally for mental 
guidance, if we can persuade them to have these 
continually in their hands ; if we can make them 
believe that with these, and out of these, they may 
be learning more, obtaining more real and lasting 
acquisitions, such as will stay by them, such as will 
form a part of the texture of their own minds for 
ever, that they shall from these be more eftectnally 
accomplishing themselves for their future work, 
than from many a volume of divinity, studied be- 
fore its time, even if it were worth studying at all, 
crudely digested, and therefore turning to no tiiie 
nourishment of the inner man. 

But having now ventured to challenge for these 
lectures a somewhat wider audience than at first 
they had, it may be permitted to me to add here a 
very few observations on the value of the study of 
synonyms, not any longer considered in reference 
to our peculiar needs, but generally ; and on that 
of the synonyms of the New Testametit in particu- 
lar ; as also on the helps to this study which are at 
present in existence. 

The value of this study as a discipline for 
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training the mind into close and accurate habits of 
thought, the amount of instruction which may be 
drawn from it, the increase of intellectual wealth 
which it may yield, all this has been implicitly 
recognized by well-nigh all great writers — for well- 
nigh all from time to time have paused, themselves 
to play the dividers and discerners of words — ex- 
plicitly by not a few who have proclaimed the 
value which this study had in their eyes. And in- 
structive as in any language it must be, it must be 
eminently so in the Greek — a language spoken by 
a people of the finest and subtlest intellect ; who 
saw distinctions where others saw none ; who di- 
vided out to diflferent words what others often were 
content to huddle under a common term ; who were 
•themselves singularly alive to its value, diligently 
cultivating the art of synonymous distinction,* and 
sometimes even to an extravagant excess;' who 
have becjueathed a* multitude of fine and delicate 
observations on the right distinguishing of their 
own words to the after world. 

And while thus, with reference to all Greek, 
the investigation of the likenesses and diflferences 
of word^ appears especially invited by the charac- 
teristic excellences of the language, in respect to 

* The ov6iJLara Ziaipuv^ Plato^ LaeheM^ 191 d, 
■ Id. Prolog, Z11 a b c 
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the Greek of the New Testament, plaiuly there are 
reasons additional inviting us to this study. If by 
it we become aware of delicate variations in an 
author's meaning, which otherwise we might have 
missed, where is it so desirable that we should not 
miss anything, that we should lose no finer inten- 
tion of the writer, than in those words which are 
the vehicles of the very mind of God ? If it in- 
creases the intellQctual riches of the student, can 
this anywhere be of so great importance as there, 
where the intellectual may, if rightly used, prove 
spiritual riches as well ? If it encourage thoughtful 
meditation on the exact forces of words, both as 
they are in themselves, and in their relation to other 
words, or in any way unveil to us their marvel and 
their mystery, this can nowhere else have a worth 
• in the least approaching that which it acquires 
when the words with which we have to do are, to 
those who receive them aright, words of eternal 
life ; while out of the dead carcases of the same, if 
men suffer the spirit of life to depart from them, all 
manner of corruptions and heresies may be, as they 
have been, bred. 

The words of the New Testament are eminently 
^vCj the <rTot;^6ta of Christian theology, and he who will 
tK)t begin with a patient study of these, shall never 
make any considerable, least of all any secure, ad- 
vances in this : for here, as everywhere else, disap- 

1» 
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pointment awaits him who thinks to possess the 
whole without first possessing the parts, of which 
that whole is composed. Now it is the very nature 
and necessity of the investigation of synonyms to 
compel such patient investigation of the forces of 
words, such accurate weighing of their precise 
value, absolute and relative, and in this its merits 
as a mental discipline, consist 

Yet neither in respect of Greek synonyms in 
general, nor specially in respect of those of the 
New Testament, can it be affirmed that we are even 
tolerably furnished with books. Whatever there 
may be to provoke occasional dissent in Doderlein's 
Lateinische Synonyme %md Ei/ymologieen^ yet there 
is no book on Greek synonyms which for compass 
and completeness can bear comparison 'with it; and 
almost all the more important modem languages 
of Europe have better books devoted to their syno- 
nyms than any which has been devoted to the 
Greek. The works of the early grammarians, as of 
Ammonius and others, supply a certain amount of 
important material, but cannot be said even remote- 
ly to meet the needs of the student at the present 
day. Vomel's Synon/ymiscJies WbrterJmch^ Frank- 
furt, 1822, an admirable little volume as far as it 
goes, but at the same time a school-book and no 
more, and Pillon's Synonymea Crrecs^ of which a 
translation into English was edited bj the late 
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T. K. Arnold, London, 1850, are the only modern 
attempts to supply the deficiency; at least I am 
not aware of any other. But neither of these wri- 
ters has allowed himself space to enter on his sub- 
ject with any fulness and completeness ; while the 
references to the synonyms of the New Testament 
are exceedingly rare in Vomel ; and though some- 
what more frequent in Pillon's work, are capricious 
and accidental there, and in general of a meagre 
and unsatisfactory description. 

The only book dedicated expressly and exclu- 
sively to these is one written in Latin by J. A. H, 
Tittman, De Synonymis in Novo Te8tamento\ Leip- 
sic, 1829, 1832. It would ill become me, and I 
have certainly no intention to speak slightingly of 
the work of a most estimable man, and of a good 
scholar — above all, when that work is one from 
which I have occasionally derived assistance, such 
as I most willingly acknowledge. Yet the fact 
that we are offering a book on the same subject as 
a preceding author ; and may thus lie under, or seem 
to others to lie under, the temptation of unduly 
claiming for the ground which we would occupy, 
that it is not occupied already ; this must not wholly 
shut our mouths in respect of what appear to us 
deficiencies or shortcomings on his part. And this 
work of Tittmann's seems to me still to leave room 
for another on the subject of the synonyms of the 
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New Testament. It sometimes travels very slowly 
over its ground ; the synonyms which he selects for 
discrimination cannot be esteemed always the most 
interesting, nor, which is one of the most important 
things of all, are they always felicitously grouped 
for investigation ; he often fails to bring out in sharp 
and clear antithesis the differences between them ; 
while ^now and then the investigations of later 
scholars have quite broken down the distinctions 
which he has sought to establish. Indeed the fact 
that this book of Tittmann's, despite the interest 
of its subject, and its standing alone upon it, not 
to speak of its republication in England and in 
English,' has never obtained any considerable cir- 
culation among students of theology here, is itself 
an evidence that it has not been felt to meet our 
wants on the matter. 

The work which is now offered, is, I am perfect- 
ly aware, but a slight contribution to the subject — 
small in respect of the number of synonyms con- 
sidered,* which might easily have been doubled or 

> Biblical Cabinet vols. iii. zzxya Edinburgh, 1888, 1887. It 
miiBt at the same time be owned that Tittmann has hardly had a 
fair chance. Nothing can weU be imagined more incorrect and 
more slovenly than this translation. It is often unintelligible, 
where the original is perfectly clear. 

' I have not thought it worth while to dispose these synonyms 
in alphabetical ord«r. The fact that only one in each pair or gi-oup, 
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trebled ; many of the most interesting having re- 
mained untouched by me ; and also, as I am pain- 
' fully aware, with manifold deficiencies, most proba- 
bly with some mistakes, even in the treatment of 
these. The conclusions at which I have arrived 
may rest sometimes on too narrow an induction : it 
is possible that a larger knowledge would have com- 
pelled me to modify or forego them altogether. I 
can only say that I have not consciously passed 
over any passages which would have made against 
my distinction ; and that on this and any other sub- 
ject in the volume I shall most gladly receive in- 
struction and correction ; while yet, in conclusion, 
I will not fear to add that, with all this, the book is 
the result of enough of honest labour, of notices 
not to be found ready to hand in Wetstein, or Gro- 
tius, or Suicer, in German commentaries, or in lexi- 
cons (though I have availed myself of all these), 
but gathered one by one during many years, to 
make me feel confident that any who shall hereafter 
give a better and completer book on the subject, 
will yet acknowledge a certain amount of assistance 
derived from these preparatory labours. 

Let me only add how deeply thankful I shall 

can be arranged according to such law, renders the disposition 
nearly, if not altogether, useless. On the other hand, I have 
Bought, by sufficient indexes, to assist the reader's references to the 
book. 
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be to Him who can alone prosper the work of our 
hands, if my book, notwithstanding its deficiencies 
and imperfections, shall be of any service to any in 
leading them into a closer and more accurate inves- 
tigation of His Word, and of the riches of wisdom 
and knowledge which arc therein contained. 

Itohknstoks, ifofy, 1864. 
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§i. — ^EKKkrjalay avvaf^wyrif iravijyvpi^, 

'ExxXTfaia is one of those words whose history 
it is peculiarly interesting to watch, as they obtain 
a deeper meaning, and receive a new consecration 
in the Christian Church ; which, even while it did 
not invent, has yet assumed them into its service, 
and employed them in a far loftier sense than any 
to which the world had ever put them before. 
The very word by which the Church is named is 
itself an example — a more illustrious one could 
scarcely be found — of this gradual ennobling of a 
word. For we have iKKkrja-la in three distinct 
stages of meaning — the heathen, the Jewish, and 
the Christian. In respect of the first, iK/cXtfaia, 
as all know, was the lawful assembly in a iree 
Greek city of all those possessed of the rights of 
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citizenship, for the transaction of public affairs 
That they were sunvmoTied is expressed in tlie latter 
part of the word ; that they were summoned out 
of the whole population, a select portion of it, in- 
cluding neither the populace, nor yet strangers, nor 
those who had forfeited their civic rights, this is 
expressed in the first. Both the calling^ and the 
calling out^ are moments to be remembered, when 
the word is assumed into a higher Christian sense, 
for in them the chief part of its peculiar adaptation 
to its auguster uses lies.* It is interesting to ob- 
serve how, on one occasion in the New Testament, 
the word returns to this its earlier significance 
(Acts xix. 32, 39, 40). 

^EKK\7ja-ia did not, like some other words, pass 
immediately and at a single step from the heathen 
world to the Christian Church : but here, as so 

' Both these points are well made by Flaciuts niyricus, iii hia 
Clavis SeripturcBf s. v. Ecclesia : Quia Ecclesia a verbo icaAetv venit, 
hoc observetur primum; ideo conversionem hommum vocationern 
yocari, non tantum quia Deus eos per se euumque Verbum, quasi 
clamore, vocat; eed etiam quia sicut hems ex turbft. fnmulorum 
certos aliquos ad aliqua singularia munia e vocat, sic Deus quoque 
turn totum populum suum Tocat ad cultum suum (Hos. xi. 1) turn 
etiam singulos homines ad certas singularesque functiones. (Act. 
xiil 2.) Quoniam autcm non tantum yocatur Populus Dei nd cul- 
tum Dei, sed etiam vocatur ex reliqud, tnrb& aut confusione generis 
humani, ideo dicitur Ecclesia, quasi dicas, Evocata diyinitus ex reli* 
quft. impionim colluvie, ad cultum oelebrationemque Dei, ft seter- 
nam felicitatem. 
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often, the Septuagint supplies the link of connexion, 
the point of transition, the word being there pre- 
pared for its highest meaning of all. When the 
Alexandrian translators undertook the rendering of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, they found in them two 
constantly recurring words, namely it;? and i>rjpj. 
For these they employed generally, and as theii 
most adequate Greek equivalents, <Tww^<oyri and 
ifc/ckrjala. The rule which they seem to have pre- 
scribed to themselves is as follows — to render n^is 
for the most part by a-vpaywyi] (Exod. xii. 3 ; Lev. 
iv. 13; Numb. i. 2, and altogether more than an 
hundred times), and whatever other renderings of 
the word they may adopt, in no single case to ren- 
der it by ifCfcXrjala, It were to be wished that they 
had shown the same consistency in respect of i?ip ; 
but they have not ; for while ifc/cXrjaia is their stand- 
ing word for it (Deut. xviii. 16 ; Judg. xx. 2 ; 1 Kings 
viii. 14, and in all some seventy times), they too 
often render this also by awaywyq (Lev. iv. 13 ; 
Numb. X. 4 ; Deut. v. 22, and in all some five and 
twenty times), thus breaking down for the Greek 
reader the distinction which undoubtedly exists be- 
tween the words. Our English translation has the 
same lack of a consistent rendering. Its two words 
are ' congregation ' and ' assembly ; ' but instead of 
constantly assigning one to one, and one to the 
other, it renders txr^ now by ' congregation ' (Lev. 
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X. 17 ;. Numb. i. 16 ; Josh. ix. 27), and now by ' as- 
sembly ' (Lev. iv. 13) ; and on die other hand, hnp 
only sometimes by 'assembly' (Judg. xxi. 8; 2 
Chron. xxx. 23), but much oftener by ' congrega- 
tion ' (Judg. xxi. 5 ; Josh. viii. 35). There is an 
interesting discussion by Vitringa {De Syndg, Yet. 
pp. 77 — 89) on the distinction between these two 
Hebrew synonyms ; the result of which is summed 
up in the following statements : Notat proprie b!^p 
universam alicujus populi multitudinem, vinculis 
societatis unitam et rempublicam sive civitatem 
quandam constituentem, cum vocabulum ms ex 
indole et vi significationis suae tantum dicat quem 
cunque hominum coetum et conventum, sive mino- 
rem sive majorem (p. 80). And again : Swayayyi]^ 
ut et mj, semper significat ccetum conjunctum et 
congregatum, etiamsi nullo forte vinculo ligatum, 
sed ^ iKKXrjaUi [= bnp] designat multitudinem ali- 
quam, quae populum constituit, per leges et vincula 
inter se jmictam, etsi ssepe fiat ut non sit coacta vel 
cogi possit (p. 88). 

Accepting this as a true distinction, remember- 
ing too the probable etymological connexion be- 
tween ^np and the Greek tcaXelv^ and thus its rela- 
tionship, once removed, with iKKKrjaia^ as indeed 
also with the old Latin ' calare,' and our own * call,' 
we shall see that it was not without due reason 
that our Lord (Matt. xvi. 18 ; xviii. 17) and His 
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Apostles claimed tliis, as the nobler word, to desig- 
nate the new society of which He was the Founder, 
being, as it was, a society knit together by the 
closest spiritual bonds, and altogether independent 
of space. 

Yet for all this we do not find the title iKKkqcia 
altogether withdrawn from the Jewish congrega- 
tion ; that too was " the Chv/rch in the wilderness" 
(Acts vii. 38) ; for Christian and Jewish differed 
only in degree, and not in kind. Nor yet do we 
find cruvaytoyri wholly renoimced by the Church ; 
the latest honourable use of it in the New Testa- 
ment, indeed the only Christian use of it there, is 
by that Apostle, to whom it was especially given to 
maintain imbroken to the latest possible moment 
the outward bonds connecting the Synagogue and 
the Church (Jam. ii. 2). Occasionally also by the 
early Fathers, by Ignatius for instance {Ep. ad 
Polyc. 4), we find awaywyr) still employed as an 
honourable designation of the Church, or of her 
places of assembly. Still there were causes at 
work, which could not but induce the faithful to 
have less and less pleasure in the application of this 
name to themselves ; which led them in the end to 
leave it altogether to those, whom in the latest book 
of the canon the Lord had characterized for their 
fierce opposition to the trutli even as " the syna- 
gogue of Siatan" (Eev. iii. 9). Thus the greater 
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fitness and nobleness of tl\e title eKKkqtria has been 
already noted. Add to this that the Church was 
ever rooting itself more predominantly in the soil 
of heathendom, breaking off more entirely from its 
Jewish stock and stem. This of itself would have 
led the faithful to the letting fall of o-uj/aycDyiJ, a 
word at once of unfrequent use in classical Greek, 
and permanently associated with Jewish worship, 
and to the ever more exclusive appropriation to 
themselves of eWXiya/a, so familiar already, and of 
so honourable a significance, in Greek ears. 

It will be perceived from what has been said, 
that Augustine, by a piece of good fortune which 
he had scarcely a right to expect, was only half in 
the wrong, when transferring his Latin etymologies 
to the Greek and Hebrew, and not pausing to ask 
himself whether they would hold good there, as was 
beforehand improbable enough, he finds the reason 
for attributing o-in/aywyi} to the Jewish, and eWX^- 
aia to the Christian Church, in the fact that ' con- 
vocatio ' (=" i/c/cKrjaia) is a nobler term than ' con- 
gregatio ' (== o-waywy?}), the first being properly 
the caUing together of men^ the second the gather- 
ing together {oongregatioy from congrego^ and that 
from greoi) of oattle} 

* Enarr, in Ps. Ixxxi. 1. In sjnagogft, populum Isradl accipi- 
muB, quia et ipsorum propric synagoga dici solet, quamvis et Eo- 
C/dsia diota sit Nostri yero Eoolesiam nunquam synagogam dize- 
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The iravriyvpi^ differs from the ixxXfjaia in this, 
that in the ifcfckrjcriay as has been noted already, 
there lay ever the sense of an assembly that haik 
come together for the transaction of business. The 
Travijyvpi^, on the pther hand, was a great assembly 
for purposes of festal rejoicing ; and on this account 
it is found- joined continually with iopTi]^ as by 
Philo, Vit. Mo8. ii. 7 ; Ezek. xlvi. 11 ; cf. Hos. ii. 
11 ; ix. 5 ; the word having given ns ' panegyric,' 
which is properly a speech made on such an occa- 
sion. Business might grow out of the fact that 
such multitudes were assembled, since many, and 
for various reasons, would be glad to avail them- 
selves of the circumstance ; but only in the same 
way as a 'fair' grew out of a 'feria,' or holy-day. 
Strabo (x. 5) notices the business-like aspect which 
the 7rav7jyvp€L(; commonly assumed : rj re 7rapi]yvpi<: 
ifiiropiKov Tt TTpdy/jLa : cf. Pausanias, x. 32. 9 ; and 
this was to such an extent the prominent character 
of them, that the Romans translated irapif/vpis by 
the Latin 'mercatus,' and this even when the 

nmt, sed semper Ecclesiam: sive discemendi caussft, sive quod 
inter eongregationem, unde synagoga, et conyocationem, unde Ec- 
clesia nomen accepit, distet aliquid ; quod scilicet eongregari et 
pecora soleot, atque ipsa proprie, quorum et gregea proprie dioi- 
mus; amvocari autem magis est utentium rationc, sicut sunt homi- 
nes. So hIso the author of a Commentary on the Book of Proverbs 
formerlj ascribed to Jerome {Opp, voL v. p. 588). 
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Olympic games were intended (Cicero, Tpsc. v. 8 ; 
Justin, xiii. 5).^ These with the other games were 
eminently, though not exclusively, the Travrjyvpei^ 
of the Greek nation (Thucyd. i. 25). K we keep 
this festal character of the iravrfyvpL<; in mind, we 
shall find a peculiar fitness in the employment of 
this word at Heb. xii. 23 ; where only in the New 
Testament it occurs. The Apostle is there setting 
forth the communion of the Church militant on 
earth with the Church triumphant in heaven, — 
with that Church from which all labour and toil have 
for ever passed away (Rev. xxi. 4) ; and how could 
he better describe this last than as a Trai^yupiv, than 
as the festal assembly of heaven ? 



§ ii. — ffeioTrj^, Beorrjf;, 

NETrHBR of these words occurs more than once 
in'the New Testament : ffeioTrj^ only at Rom. i. 20 ; 
^60Ti79 at Col. ii. 9. We have rendered both by 
' Godhead ; ' yet they must not be regarded as iden- 
tical in meaning, nor even as two different forms 
of the same word, which in process of time have 
separated off from one another, and acquired differ- 
ent shades of significance. On the contrary, there 
is a real distinction between them, and one which 
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grounds itself on their different derivations ; deorrj^ 
.being jfrom Geo^, and ^etoV^?, not from to Oelov^ 
which might be said to be the same thing as 0609, 
but from the adjective 0€uj^. Comparing the two 
passages where they severally occur, we shall at 
once perceive the fitness of the employment of one 
word in one, of the other in the other. In the first 
(Rom. i. 20), St. Paul is declaring how much of 
God may be known from the revelation of Himself 
which He has made in nature, from those vestiges 
of Himself which men may everywhere trace in 
the world around them. Yet it is not the personal 
God whom any man may learn to know by these 
aids ; He can be known only by the revelation of 
Himself in His Son ; but only His divine attributes, 
His majesty and glory. This Theophylact feels, 
who gives /AeyaXeAon/? as equivalent to deiorrji; here ; 
and it is not to be doubted that St. Paul uses this 
vaguer, more abstract, and less personal word, just 
because he would aflSrm that men may know God's 
power and majesty from His works ; but would not 
imply that they may know Himself from these or 
from anything short of the revelation of His Eter- 
nal Word.' But in the second passage (Col. ii. 9), 
St. Paul is declaring that in the Son there dwells 
all the ftilness of absolute Godhead ; they were no 

^Cicero (7\ue, i. 18): Multi de Diis prava sentiunt; omuM 
tamen esse vim et naturam diyinam arbitrantur. 

2 
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mere rays of divine glory which gilded Him, light- 
ing up His person for a season and with a splendour, 
not His own ; but He was, and is, absolute and 
perfect God ; and the Apostle uses Oeorrf^ to express 
this essential and personal Godhead of tlie Sou. 
Thus Beza rightly : Non dicit : rrjv detoTrjTa^ i. e. 
divinitatem, sed rffv deorrjraj i. e. deitatem, ut ma- 
gis etiam expresse loquatur ; ... 17 Oeiorrj^ attributa 
videtur potius quam naturam ipsam declarare. And 
Bengel : Non modo divinse virtutes, sed ipsa divina 
iiatura. De Wette has sought to express the dis- 
tinction in his German translation, rendering Oewrrf^ 
by * Gottlichkeit,' and Oeorr)^ by ' Gottheit.' 

There have not been wanting those who have 
denied that any such distinction was intended by 
St. Paul ; and they rest this denial on the assum]>- 
tion that no such difference between the forces oi 
the two words can be satisfactorily made out. Bu* 
even supposing that it did not appear in classi. 
Greek, this of itself would be in no way decisive 
on the matter. The Gospel of Christ might for all 
this put into words, and again draw out from them, 
new forces, latent distinctions which those who hith- 
erto employed the words may not have required, 
hut which were necessary for it. . And that this 
distinction between * deity ' and * divinity,' if I may 
use these words to represent severally Oeorri^ and 
OeioTfy;^ is one which would be strongly felt, and 
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which therefore would seek its utterance in Chris- 
tian theology ; of this we have signal proof in the 
feet that the Latin Christian writers were not con- 
tent with 'divinitas,' which they found ready to 
their hand in the writings of Cicero and of others ; 
but themselves coined ' deitas ' as the only adequate . 
Latin representative of the Greek OeoTq^. We have 
Augustine's express testimony to the fact {De Civ. 
Dei, vii. 1) : Hanc divinitatem, vel ut sic dixerim 
deitatem / nam et hoc verbo uti jam nostros non 
piget, ut de GrsBCO expressius transferant id quod 
illi Oeirrjra appellant, &c. Cf. x. 1, 2. But not to 
urge this nor yet the several etymologies of the 
words, which so clearly point to this difference in 
their meanings, examples, so far as they extend, go 
to support the same. Both OeoTq^ and Oetori]^, as in 
general the abstract words in every language, are 
of late formation ; and one of them, OeoTrfs is ex- 
tremely rare ; indeed only a single example of it 
from classical Greek has yet been brought forward 
(Lucian, Icarom, 9) ; where, however, it expresses, 
in agreement with the view here affirmed, Godhead 
in the absolute sense, or at least in as absolute a 
sense as the heathen could conceive it. ©etoriy? is 
a very much commoner word ; and all the instances 
of its employment with which I am acquainted also 
bear out the distinction which has been here drawn. 
There is ever a manifestation of the divine, there 
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• 

are divine attributes, in that to which OeLorrjf; is at- 
tributed, but never absolute personal Deity. Thus 
Lucian, {De Calum, 17), attributes deiorrjf; to He- 
phaestion, when after his death Alexander would 
have raised him to the rank of a god ; and Plutarch 
• speaks of the Ouori}^ t^? '^^'XXI^ {D^ Pldc. PhU, v. 
1 ; cf. De laid, et Osir, 2 ; SvU. 6), with various 
other passages to the like effect. In conclusion, it 
may be observed, that whether this distinction was 
intended, as I am fully persuaded it was, by St. 
Paul or not, it established itself firmly in the later 
theological language of the Church — the Greek 
Fathers using never ^ewriy?, but always deorrf;^ as 
alone adequately expressing the essential Godhead 
of each of the Three Persons in the Trinity. 



§••• e / / 

111. — lepoVf vao^, 

"We have only in our Version the one word 
* temple,' with which we render both of these ; nor 
is it very easy to perceive in what manner we could 
have indicated the distinction between them ; which 
is yet a very real one, and one the marking of which 
would often add much to the clearness and preci- 
sion of the sacred narrative. 'lepov is the whole 
compass of the sacred enclosure, the rifievo^y int- 
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eluding the outer courts, the porches, porticoes, and 
other buildings subordinated to the temple itself. 
Nao^, on the other hand, from vaio), ' habito,' the 
proper habitation of God, is the temple itself, that 
properly and by especial right so called, being the 
heart and centre of the whole ; the Holy and the 
Holy of Holies. This distinction, one that existed 
and was recognized in profane Greek and with 
reference to heathen temples, quite as much as in 
sacred Greek and with relation to the temple of the 
true God (see Herodotus, i. 181, 183), is one, I be- 
lieve, always assumed in all passages relating to 
the temple at Jerusalem, alike by Josephus, by 
Philo, by the Septuagint translators, and in the 
New Testament. Often indeed it is explicitly 
recognized, as by Josephus, {Antt. viii. 3. 9), who, 
having described the building of the i/ao? by Solo 
mon, goes on to say ; Naov S' e^toOev iepov tpKoSofirj- 
€T€v iv rerpaydv^ axrifiaTi,. In another passage 
{Antt xi. 4. 3), he describes the Samaritans as seek- 
ing permission of the Jews to be allowed to share 
in the rebuilding of God's house {avyKaraa-Kevdaai 
, TOP vaov). This is reftised them (cf. Ezra iv. 2) ; 
but, according to his account, it was permitted to 
them a(f>iKvovfi€voc<i eh to Iepov ae/Seiv rbv Oeov — 
a privilege denied to mere Gentiles, who might not, 
under penalty of death, pass beyond their own 
Court (Acts xxi. 29, 30). 
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The distinction may be brought to bear with 
advantage on several passages in the New Testa- 
ment. When Zacharias entered into " the temple 
of the Lord" to bum incense, the people who wait- 
ed his return, and who are described as standing 
" without " (Luke i. 10), were in one sense in the 
temple too, that is the Upov^ while he alone entered 
into the 1/009, the ' temple ' in its more limited and 
auguster sense. We read continually of Christ 
teaching ' in the temple ' (Matt. xxvi. 55 ; Luke xxi. 
37 ; John viii. 20) ; and perhaps are at a loss to 
understand how this could have been so ; or how 
long conversations could there have been maintain- 
ed, without interrupting the service of God. But 
this is ever the Upovy the porches and porticoes of 
which were eminently adapted to such purposes, 
as they were intended for them. So too the money 
changers, the buyers and sellers, with the sheep 
and oxen whom the Lord drives out. He repels 
them from the Upov^ and not from the vao^. Irreve- 
rent as was their intrusion, they yet had not dared 
to establish themselves in the temple properly so 
called (Matt. xxi. 23 ; John ii. 14). On the other 
hand, when we read of another Zacharias slain 
"between the temple and the altar" (Matt, xxiii. 
36), we have only to remember that ' temple ' is 
i/ao<? here, at once to get rid of a difiSculty, which 
may perhaps have presented itself to many — ^this, 
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namely, Was not the altar in the temple? how 
then could any locality be described as between 
these two ? In the iepov^ doubtless, the brazen altar 
to which allusion is here made was, but not in the 
mov, " in the court of the house of the Lord " (cf. 
Josephus, Antt. viii. 4. 1), where the sacred histo- 
rian (2 Chron. xxiv. 21) lays the scene of this mur- 
der, but not in the house of the Lord, or Pu4^ itself. 
Again, how vividly does it set forth to us the 
despair and defiance of Judas, that he presses even 
into the va6<: (Matt, xxvii. 5), into that which was 
set apart for the priests alone, and there casts down 
before them the accursed price of blood ! Those 
expositors who aflirm that here va6<; stands for UpoVj 
should adduce some other passage in which the one 
is put for the other. 



§ iv. — hriTi/jLcUo, eXey;^©. {alria, l\€yx^^') 

One may * rebuke ' another without bringing 
the rebuked to a conviction of any fault on his 
part ; and this, either because there was none, and 
the rebuke was therefore unneeded or unjust; or 
else because, though there was such fault, the re- 
buke was ineflfectual to bring the offender to own 
it ; and in this possibility of ' rebuking ' for sin, 
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without ' convincing ' of sin, lies the distinction be- 
tween these two words. In hnrifiav lies simply the 
notion of rebuking; which word can therefore be 
nsed of one nnjustly checking or blaming another; 
in this sense Peter ' rebuked ' Jesus {rjp^aro iim^^ 
/iai/, Matt. xvi. 22 ; cf. xix. 13 ; Luke xviii. 39) : 
— or ineffectually and without any profit to the 
person rebuked, who is not therefore made to see 
his sin ; as' when the penitent thief ' rebuked ' 
{(hreri/jui) his fellow malefactor (Luke xxiii. 40 ; cf, 
Mark ix. 25). But ikeyxeLP is a much more preg- 
nant word ; it is so to rebuke anotlier, with such 
effectual wielding of the victorious arms of the 
truth, as to bring him, I do not say to a confession, 
but to a conviction, of his sin; just as in juristic 
Greek, it is not merely to reply to, but to refute, an 
opponent. 

When we keep this distinction well in mind, 
what a light does it throw on a multitude of pas- 
sages in the New Testament ; and how much deep- 
er a meaning does it give them. Thus our Lord 
could demand, " Which of you convinceth {i^^iyx^') 
Me of sin?" (John viii. 46.) Numbers rebuked 
Him ; numbers laid sin to His charge (Matt. ix. 3 ; 
John ix. 16) ; but none brought sin home to His 
conscience. Other passages which will gain from 
realizing the fulness'of the meaning of iKeyx^LVj ai'c 
John iii. 20 ; viii. 9 ; 1 Cor. xiv. 24, 25 ; but above 
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all, the great passage, John xvi. 8 : " When He 
[the Comforter] is come, He will reprove the world 
of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment ;" so 
we have rendered the words, following in our ' re- 
prove ' the Latin ' arguet ; ' although few, I think, 
that have in any degree sought to soimd the depth 
of our Lord's words, but will admit that * convince,' 
which unfortunately our translators have relegated 
to the margin, would have been the preferable ren- 
dering, giving, a depth and fulness of meaning to 
this work of the Holy Ghost, which ' reprove ' in 
some part fails to express.* "He who shall come 
in my room, shall so bring home to the world its 
own ' sin,' my perfect ' righteousness,' God's coming 
'judgment,' shall so ' convince ' it of these, that it 
shall be obliged itself to acknowledge them ; and 
in this acknowledgment may find, shall be in the 
right way to find, its own blessedness and salva- 
tion." 

Between alTia and eXey^^^ * difference of a 
similar character exists. Alria is an accusation, but 
whether false or true the word does not attempt to 

* Lampe gives excellently well the force of this i\^y^€i : Opus 
DoctoriB, qui Teritatem que hactenna non eat agnita ita ad con- 
scientiain etiam renitentia demonatrat, ut yictaa dare manus coga- 
tur. See an admirable diacuaaion on the word, eapecially aa here 
uaed, in Archdeacon Hare*a Mission of the Comforter, 1st edit. pp. 
(»28— 544. 

2* 
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anticipate ; and thus it could be applied, indeed it 
was applied to the accusation made against the Lord 
of Glory Qimself (Matt, xxvii. 37); but iT^yxo^ 
implies not merely the charge, but the truth of the 
charge, and the manifestation of the truth; nay 
more than this, very often also the acknowledgment, 
if not outward, yet inward, of the truth of the 
charge on the side of the party accused ; it being 
the glorious prerogative of the truth in its highest 
operation not merely to assert itself; and to silence 
the adversary, but to silence him by convincing him 
of his error. Demosthenes, Con. Androt. p. 600 : 
TldfiTToXv \oiSopia t€ xal alria Kextopcafiivop iarlp 
i\iyj(ov, alria fiep yap iara/y orav ta9 '^*X^ ^(prfad- 
fievo^ \6y<p fit) Trapda'xrjTaL Triariv, Sv \eyei' eXey^o? 
Bi, orav &v &p ehrrf r^?, xal raXrjffh ofiov Sei^. 
Compare Aristotle, Hhet ad Alex. 13 : ""E^erfxp^ 
€<m fi€v h fit) Svparop aWcD? e^6£i/ a\X' ovroDi, a>9 
i7/Ae*9 \eyofi€v. By our serviceable distinction be- 
tween ' convict ' and ' convince ' we maintain a dif- 
ference between the judicial and the moral eXeyxo^. 
Both will meet together in the last day, when every 
condemned sinner will be at once ' convicted ' and 
' convinced ; ' all which is implied in that " he was 
speechless" of the guest who was found by the 
king without a marriage garment (Matt. xxii. 12 ; 
cf. Rom. iii. 4). 
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§ y. — avdOfffjLa, avdOefui, . 

Many would deny that there is any room foi 
synonymous discrimination in respect of these two 
words, affiiiuing them to be merely different spell- 
ings of the same word, and promiscuously used ; 
which if it were the fact, their fitness for a place in 
a book of synonyms would of course disappear; 
difference as well as likeness being necessary for 
this. This much, indeed, of what they a£Srm is 
perfectly true — namely, that avdOrjfui and avddefuiy 
like €vprf/jLa and evpe/jLa^ errlOrifia and iiriOefiaj must 
severally be regarded as having been at firet only 
different pronunciations, which issued in different 
spellings, of one and the same word. But it is cer- 
'jsin that nothing is more common than for slightly 
different orthographies of the same word finally to 
settle and resolve themselves into different words, 
with different provinces of meaning which they 
have severally appropriated to themselves ; • and 
which henceforth they maintain in perfect inde- 
pendence one of the other. I have elsewhere given 
a considerable number of examples of the kind ; 
and a very few may here suffice : Opdao^ and Odpao^j 
'Thrax' and ^Threx,' 'rechtlich' and ^redlich,' 
* harnais ' and ' hamois,' ' allay ' and ' alloy.' That 
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which may be affirmed of all these, may also, I am 
persuaded, be affirmed in respect of avddrjfui and^ 
dvddefm. Whether this were so or not was a ques- 
tion debated with no little heat by some of the 
gre^ early Hellenists, and names of weight and 
importance are ranged on either side; Salmasius 
being the greatest name among those who main- 
tained the existence of a distinction, at least in 
Hellenistic Greek ; Beza among those who denied 
it. Perhaps here, as in so many cases, the tnith 
did not absolutely lie with the combatants on either 
part, but lay rather between them, though much 
nearer to one part than the other ; the most reason- 
able conclusion, after weighing all the evidence on 
either side, being this — that such a distinction did 
exist, and was allowed by many, but was by no 
means recognized or observed by all. 

In classical Greek apddrjfia is quite the predomi- 
nant form, and that which alone Attic writers allow 
(Lobeck, Phrynichus^ pp. 249, 446). It is there the 
technical word by which all such costly offerings as 
were presented to the gods, and then suspended or 
otherwise exposed to view in their temples, all by 
the Komans termed ' donaria,' as tripods, crowns, 
silver and golden vases, and the like, were called ; 
which were in this way separated for ever from all 
common and profane uses, and openly dedicated to 
the honour of that deity to whom they were present- 
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ed at the first (Xenophon, Ancih. v. 3. 5 ; Pausanias, 
X. 9). 

But with the translation of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures into Greek, a new thought demanded to find 
utterance. Those Scriptures spoke of two ways in 
which things and persons might be holy, set apart 
for God, devoted to Him. The children of Israel 
were devoted to Him ; God was glorified in them : 
the wicked Ganaanites were devoted to Him ; God 
was glorified on them. This awful fact, that things 
and persons might be devoted to Him for good, and 
for evil ; that there was such a thing as being " ac- 
cursed to the Lord " (Josh. vi. 17 ; cf. Deut. xiii. 16 ; 
Numb. xxi. 1 — 3) ; that of the spoil of the same 
city, a part might be consecrated to the Lord in 
His treasury, and a part utterly destroyed, and yet 
this part and that be alike dedicated to Him (Josh, 
vi. 19, 21) ; that in more ways than one a thing 
might be holy to Him (Lev. xvii. 28), — claimed its 
expression and utterance now, and found it in the 
two uses of one word ; which, while it remained the 
same, just differenced itself enough to indicate in 
which of the two senses it was employed. And 
here let it be observed, that those who find separa- 
tion from God as the central idea of avdSefiay are 
quite unable to trace a common bond of meaning 
between it and avdOrffiay which last is plainly sepa- 
ration to God ; or to show the point at which they 
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diverge from' one another. Kather is it separation 
to God in both cases.' 

Ah'eady in the Septuagint we begin to find 
avdOrjfia and avdOefia disengaging themselves from 
one another, and from a confused and promiscuous 
use. How far, indeed, the distinction is observed 
there, and whether universally, it is hard to deter- 
mine, from the variety of readings in various edi- 
tions ; but in one of the later (critical editions (that 
of Tischendorf, 1850), many passages (such for in- 
stance as Judith xvi. 19 ; Lev. xxvii. 28, 29), which 
appear in some earlier editions negligent of the 
distinction, are observant of it. In the New Testa- 
ment the distinction that avaJdrjfia is used to express 
the ' sacrum ' in a better sense, apdOcfia in a worse, 
is invariably maintained. It must be allowed, in- 
deed, that the passages there are not numerous 
enough to convince a gainsayer ; he may attribute 
to hazard the fact that they fall in with this distinc- 

* Flacius Illyricus (Clavis ScHpttura^ a. v. Anathema^ excellent- 
ly explains the manner in which the two apparently opposed 
meanings unfold themselves from a single root : Anathema igitur 
est res aut persona Deo obligata aut addicta; sive quia Ei ab 
hominibus est pietatis causft oblata: sive quia justitia Dei talcs, ob 
aingularia aliqua piacula veluti in suos carceres pcenasque abripuit, 
eomprobante et declarante id etiam homiuum sententift.. . . . Duplici 
enim de causft, Deus vult aliquid habere; vel tanquam gratum 
acceptumque ac sibi oblatum ; vel tanquam sibi exosum, siueque 
ine ae castigationi subjectum ao debitum. 
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tion ; avdOrffia occurring only once : ^^ Some Bpake 
of the temple, how it was adorned with goodly 
stones and gifts " {avaOrjimai^ Luke xxi. * 5) ; and 
avdOefia no more than six times (Acts xxiii. 14 ; 
Eom. i'x. 3 ; 1 Cor. xii. 3 ; xvi. 22 ; Gal. i. 8, 9). 
Still none can deny that so far as these uses reach, 
they confirm this view of the matter ; while if we 
turn to the Greek Fathers, we shall find some of 
them indeed neglecting the distinction ; but others, 
and these of the greatest among them, not merely 
implicitly allowing it, as does Clemens of Alexan- 
dria {Coh. ad Gen. 4), avdOrjfia ^eyovafiev to) 6e^ 
xnrkp Xpiarov: where the context plainly shows the 
meaning to be, we have become a cosily offering to 
God; but explicitly recognising and drawing out 
the difference with accuracy and precision. See, 
for instance, Chrysostom, Horn. xvi. in Bom.^ as 
quoted in Suicer's Thesawrus^ s. v. avddefjM. 

And thus, putting all which has been urged to- 
gether, — the A priori probability, drawn firom simi- 
lar phenomena in all languages, that the two forms 
of a word would gradually have two different mean- 
ings attached to them ; the wondrous way in which 
the two aspects of dedication to God are thus set 
out by slightly different forms of the same word 
the fact that every place in the New Testament, 
whei'e the words occur, falls in with this scheme ; 
the usage, though not perfectly consistent, of Iftter 
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ecclesiastical books, — I cannot but conclude that 
avdOrjfia and avddefia are employed not accidentally 
by the sacred writers of the New Covenant in dif- 
ferent senses ; but that St. Luke uses dpddrjfiaj be- 
cause he intends to express that which is dedicated 
to God for its own honour as well as for God's 
glory ; St. Paul uses avadcfia^ because he intends 
that which is devoted to God, but devoted, as were 
tiie Canaanites of old, to his honour indeed, but its 
own utter loss ; even as in the end every intelligent 
being, capable of knowing and loving God, must 
be either apadrjiia or avaOefia to Him. (See Wit- 
sius. Misc. Sac. vol. ii. p. 64, sqq. ; Deyling, Ohss. 
Sac. vol. ii. p. 495, sqq.) 



§ vi. — irpa^ifrfTeum, fiavrevoficu. 

npo<l>riT€v(D is a word of constant occurrence in 
the New Testament ; fiavrevofiai occurs but once, 
namely at Acts xvi. 16 ; where of the girl possessed 
with the " spirit of divination," or spirit of Apollo, 
it is said that she " brought her masters much gain 
hy soothaa/ymg " (/iai/T€vo/i.ewy). The abstinence from 
the use of this word on all other occasions, and the 
use of it on this one, is very observable, furnishing 
as it does a very notable example of that instinctive 
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wisdom wherewith the inspired writers keep aloof 
from all words, the employment of which would 
have tended to break down the distinction between 
heathenism and revealed religion. Thus eviaifiovla^ 
although from a heathen point of view a religious 
word, for it ascribes happiness to the favour of the 
deity, is yet never employed to express Christian 
blessedness ; nor could it fitly have been so, Baificovj 
which supplies its base, involving polytheistic error. 
In like manner dpen^^ the standing word in heathen 
ethics for ' virtue,' is of very rarest occurrence in 
the New Testament ; it is found but once in all the 
writings of St. Paul (Phil. iv. 8) ; and where else 
(which is only in the Epistles of St. Peter), in quite 
different uses from those in which Aristotle employs 
it.* In the same way i]0rj, which gives us 'ethics,' 
occurs only on a single occasion, and, which indi- 
cates that its absence elsewhere is not accidental, 
this once is in a quotation from a heathen poet 
(1 Cor. XV. 33). The same precision in maintaining 
these lines of demarcation is again strikingly mani- 
fested in the fact of the constant use of Bvaiaarrjpiov 
for the altar of the true God, occurring as it does 
more than twenty times in the books of the New 
Covenant, while on the one occasion when an hea- 

' Verbum nimium humile,-:— as Bezo, aGConnting for its absence^ 
says^ — d cum donis S. S. oomparetnr. 
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then altar has need to be named, the word is 
changed, and instead of OvatatrrrfpLov ('altare'), 
,8a)fi6i: ('ara') is nsed (Acts xvii. 23); the feeling 
which dictated the exclusion of ficufio^ long survi- 
ving in the Church, so that, as altogetiier profane, 
it was quite shut out from Christian terminology 
(August!, Homdbuch der ChrisUicIier Arch&ologie^ 
vol. i. p. 412). 

In conformity with this same law of moral fit- 
ness in the selection of woiuis, we meet with irpo- 
<fyr)T€V€iv as the constant word in the New Testament 
to express the prophesying by the Spirit of God ; 
while directly a sacred writer has need to make 
mention of the lying art of heathen divination, he 
employs this word no longer, but fiavreveadav in 
preference (cf. 1 Sam. xxviii. 8 ; Deut. xviii. 10). 
What the essential difference between the two 
things, prophesying and soothsaying, the ' weissa- 
gen ' and the ' wahrsagen ' is, and why it was ne- 
cessary to keep them distinct and apart by different 
terms used to designate the one and the other, we 
shall best perceive and understand, when we have 
considered the etymology of one, at least, of the 
words. MavT€vofiai being from fidvri^^ is tlirough 
it connected, as Plato has taught us, with fiavia and 
fiaivofiai. It will follow from this, that the word 
has reference to the tumult of the mind, the fury, 
the temporaiy madness under which those were, 
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who were supposed to be possessed by the god, 
during the time that they delivered their oracles ; 
this mantic fury of theirs displaying itself in the 
eyes rolling, the lips foaming, the hair flying, with 
all other tokens of a more than natural agitation.* 
It is quite possible that these symptoms were some* 
times produced, as no doubt they were often height- 
ened, in the seers. Pythonesses, Sibyls and the like, 
by the use of dnigs, or by other artificial means. 
Yet no one who believes that real spiritual forces 
underlie all forms of idolatry, but will also believe 
that there was often much more in these manifesta* 
tions than mere trickery of this kind ; no one with 
any insight into the awful mystery of the false wor- 
ships of the world, but will believe that these symp 
toms were the evidence and expression of an actual 
connexion in which these persons stood to a spirit- 
ual world — a spiritual world, indeed, which was 
not above them, but beneath. 

* Cicero, who loves to bring out, where he can, superiorities of 
the Latin language over the Greek, claims, and I think with rea- 
son, such a superiority here, in that the Latin has * divinatio,' a 
word embodying the divine character of prophecy, and the fact 
that it was a gift of the gods, where the Greek had only /Aoamicri, 
which, seizing not the thing itself at any central pointy did no 
more than set forth one of the external signs which accompanied 
its giving. {De JDivin. i. 1) : Ut alia nos melius multa quam 
Graeci, sic huic praestantissimie rei nomen nostri a divi8 ; Grseci, 
ut Plato interpretatur, a furore duzerunt. 
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Bevelation, on the other hand, knows nothing 
of this mantic fury, except to condemn it. "Tlio 
spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets " 
(1 Cor. xiv. 32). The true prophet is, indeed, rapt 
out of himself; he is " in the Spirit" (Kev. i. 10) ; 
he is " in an ecstasy " (Acts xi. 6) ; he is inro Tlvev- 
fiaro^ 'Ayiov if^epofievo^ (2 Pet. i. 21), which is 
very much more than ' moved,' as we have rendered 
it ; rather ' getrieben,' as De Wette ; and we must 
not go so far in our opposition to heathen and Mon- 
tanist error as to deny this, which some, especially 
of those engaged in controversy with the Montanists, 
have done. But then he is not heside himself; he 
is lifted ahovBy not thus set beside, hie every-day self. 
It is not discord and disorder, but a higher harmo- 
ny, a diviner order, that is introduced into his soul ; 
so that he is not as one overborne in the region of 
his lower life by forces stronger than his own, by 
an insurrection from beneath; but his spirit is lift- 
ed out of that region into a clearer atmosphere, a 
diviner day, than any in which at other times it is 
permitted him to breathe. All that he before had 
still remains his, only purged, exalted, quickened, 
by a power higher than his own, but yet not alien 
to his own ; for man is most truly man, when he is 
most filled with the fulness of God. Even witliin 

' Sef John Smith, the Cambridge Platonist, On Prophecy : ch. 4. 
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the sphere of heathenism itself, the sU|^)erior digni- 
ty of the 'n'po<f>ijTr)^ to the fidvri^ was recognised ; 
and recognised on these very grounds. Thus there 
is a well known and often cited passage in the Ti- 
TJKmts of Plato (71 e, 72 «, J), where exactly for this 
reason, that the fidvri^ is one in whom the powers 
of the understanding are suspended, who, according 
to the derivation of the word, more or less rageSj 
the line is drawn broadly and distinctly between 
him and the 7r/}o^?;Ti;9, the former is subordinated 
to the latter, and his utterances only allowed to pass 
after they have received the seal and approbation 
of the other. The truth which the best heathen 
philosophy had a glimpse of here, was permanently 
embodied in the Christian Church in the fact that, 
while it assumed the irpo<fyriT€v€iv to itself, it ascribed 
the fiapT€vea0aL to that heathenism which it was 
about to displace and overthrow. 

7%e difference of the true prophetical Spirit from an enthueiattieeU 
Impoeture^ 
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Of these words the former occurs but once in 
the New Testament (Heb. x. 29), and the latter only 
twice (Matt. xxv. 46 ; 1 John iv. 18). In rifioipia^ 
according to its classical use, the vindicatwe charac- 
ter of the punishment is the predominant thought ; 
it is the Latin ' ultio ; ' punishment as satisfying the 
inflicter's sense of outraged justice, as defending his 
own honour, or that of the violated law ; herein its 
meaning agrees with its etymology, being from tl/jli]j 
and ovpo^iy opdco^ the guardianship or protectorate of 
honour. In KoXaa-L^^ on the other hand, is more the 
notion of punishment as it has reference to the cor- 
rection and bettering of him that endures it ; it is 
' castigatio,' and has naturally for the most part a 
milder use than ripmpla. Thus we find Plato 
{Protag. 323 «), joining Ko\da€i<; and povderfjaei^ 
together : and the whole passage to the end of the 
chapter is eminently instructive as to the distinction 
between the words : ovSeU KoXd^et tov^ aiiKovvra^ 
OTi rjSiKfjaeVj oo-tc^ fxr) Aairep Orjpiop aXoyioTO)? ta- 
fxtopelrai^ . . . aXXa tov fiiWopro^ ')(aptv^ Xva fifj 
ai0i<; dhucrjari : the same change of the words which 
he employs, occurring again twice or thrice in the 
sentence. Compare an instructive chapter in Cle- 
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mens of Alexandria, Strom, iv. 24. And this is 
Aristotle's distinction {Hhet. i. 10) : Sia<f)ip€t Bk ri- 
Utopia Kal /coXao-t?* 17 fi^v yc^p tcoXaai^ rov irda-'xpVTOi 
eveicd ianv 17 he Ti/JLwpia, rov TTOtoOi'To?, iva airo- 
^Xffpcofffl : cf. Ethw, Nic. iv. 5 : n^pia iravei t^? 
opyrj^^ 7JBovr)v dvrX riy; \u7n79 ifiTTOiovo-a. 

It would be a very serious error, however, to 
attempt to transfer this distinction in its entireness 
to the words as employed in the New Testament 
The KoTiaart^ aUoviof; of Matt. xxv. 46, as it plainly 
itself declares, is no corrective and therefore tem- 
porary discipline ; it can be no other than the dOd- 
varos TifioDpla (Josephus, £. J. ii. 8- 11), the diZioi 
TifKoplai (Plato, Ax. 372 <z), with which the Lord 
elsewhere threatens finally impenitent men (Mark 
ix. 43 — 48) ; for in proof that KoXaav; had acquired 
in Hellenistic Greek this severer sense, and was 
used simply as punishment or torment, with no ne- 
cessary underthought of the bettering through it 
of him who endured it, we have only to refer to 
such passages as the following : Jonephus, Antt xy. 
2. 2 ; Philo, De Agricul. 9 ; Mart Polycar. 2 ; 2 
Mace. iv. 38 ; Wisd. of Sol. xix. 4. This much, in- 
deed, of Aristotle's distinction still remains, and 
may be recognised in the sacred usage of the words, 
that in KoKaai^ the relation of tlie punishment to 
the punished, in n/Aoopia to the punishes. \* pre- 
dominant. 
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§ viii. — aXrjOi]^, a\r}0cv6^. 

In the Latin ' verax ' and ' verus ' would seve- 
rally represent these two words, and in the main 
reproduce the distinctions existing between them ; 
indeed the Vulgate does commonly by their aid in- 
dicate whether a\rj0i]<: or aXrjdivo^ stands in the 
original: but the English language has only the 
one word ' true ' by which to render them both ; so 
that of necessity, and by no fault of the translators, 
the difference between them disappears in our ver- 
sion. And yet this difference is a most real one. 
What exactly the nature of it is, a single example 
will at once make evident. God is Oeo*: aXrjdi]^^ 
and He is ©eo? oKrfOcvo^ : but very different attri- 
butes and prerogatives are ascribed to Him by the 
one epithet, and by the other. God is a\i]6i]s (John 
iii. 33 ; Kom. iii. 4; — verax), inasmuch as He can- 
not lie, as He is a-^euSiJ^ (Tit. i. 2), the truth-speak- 
ing, and the truth-loving God (cf. Euripides, lofiy 
1654). But He is aXridivo^ (1 Thess. i. 9 ; John xvii. 
3 ; «= verus), very God, as distinguished from idols, 
and all other false gods, the dreams of the diseased 
fancy of man, having no substantial existence in 
the actual world of realities. "The adjectives in 
-t-w^ express the material out of which anything is 
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made, or rather they imply a mixed relation, of 
quality and origin, to the object denoted by the sub- 
stantive from which they are derived. Thus f uX-t- 
yo? means 'of wood,' 'wooden;' [oo-rpa/c-t-vo^, 'of 
earth,' ' earthen ; ' vciX-t-i^o?, ' of glass,' ' glassy ; '] 
and oKriB-i'Vo^; signifies ' genuine,' made up of that 
which is true [that which in chemical language has 
truth for its stuff and base]. This last adjective is 
particularly applied to express that which is all that 
it pretends to be ; for instance pure gold as opposed 
to adulterated metal." (Donaldson, New Craiylus^ 
p. 426.) 

It will be seen from this last remark that it does 
not of necessity follow, that whatever may be con- 
trasted with the oKrjOivof;^ should thereby be con- 
cluded to have no substantial existence, to be alto- 
gether fidse and fraudulent. Inferior and subordi- 
nate realizations, partial and imperfect anticipations, 
of the truth, may be set over against the truth in 
its highest form, in its ripest and completest devel- 
opment ; and then to this last alone the title oKridir 
vos will be vouchsafed. Thus Xenophon affirms of 
Cyrus {Anah. i. 9. 17), that he commanded aXrjOivov 
arpdrevfiay an army indeed, an army deserving the 
name ; but would not have altogether refused this 
name of ' army ' to inferior hosts ; and Plato {Tim. 
25 a), calling the sea beyond the Straits of Hercu 
les^ TTcXayo? Sptod^^ oKrfOivb^ ttoi/to?, would say that 

3 
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it alone realized to the fvU the idea of the great 
ocean deep; cf. Pol. i. 347 d: 6 r^ 6im aXfjOivot; 
afy)(wv. We should frequently miss the exact force 
of the word, we should, indeed, find ourselves en- 
tangled in many and serious embarrassments, if we 
understood it necessarily as the true opposed to the 
false. Bather it is very often the substantial as 
opposed to the shadowy and outlinear ; as Origen 
{in Joan. tom. ii. § 4) has well expressed it : AXtfOofo^^ 
wpo^ avTiSuiaToXfpf (tkios koX tuttov koI el/eovo^. 
Thus, at Heb. viii. 2, mention is made of the a/ctivtf 
oKriBivri into which our great High Priest entered ; 
which, of course, does not imply that tiie tabernacle 
in the wilderness was not also most truly pitched 
at God's bidding, and according to the pattern 
which he had shown; but only that it, and all 
things in it, were weak earthly copies of things 
which had a real and glorious existence in heaven 
{canlrvira r&v aKri0iv&v) ; the passing of the Jewish 
High Priest into the Holy of Holies, with all else 
pertaining to the worldly sanctuary, being but the 
aKih, T&v fieXKovTfov ayad&Vj while the erAfuij the 
filling up of these outlines, was of and by Christ 
(Ool. ii. 17).' 

' This F. Spanheim (Dub, Evang, 106) has weU put : *AA^deia 
in Scripturft, Bacrd. interdam sumitur ethicc, et opponitur falsitati 
et x&endacio ; interdum roystice, et opponitur typis et umbris, ut 
cMr illis respondens, quae Veritas alio modo etiam ffwfM vocatnr a 
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When in like manner it is said, " The law was 
given by Moses, but grace and t/nith came by Jesus 
Christ " (John i. 17), it is plain that the antithesis 
cannot lie between the false and the true, but only 
between the imperfect and the perfect, the shadowy 
and the substantial. So too the Eternal Word is 
declared to be to 0c39 to oKrfiivov (John i. 9), not 
denying thereby that the Baptist was also " a burn- 
ing and a shining light " (John v. 35), or that the 
faithful are "lights in the world" (Phil. \\ 15; 
Matt. V. 14), but only claiming for a Greater than 
all to be " the Light which lighteth every man that 
Cometh into the world." ' Christ declares Himself 
o a/rro9 6 aXrfiivh/^ (John vi. 32), not that the bread 
which Moses gave was not also " bread of heaven " 
(Ps. cv. 40), but it was such only in a secondary 
inferior degree ; it was not food in the liighest sense, 

SpiritQ S. opposita t$ vn.v^» C£ Deyling, Oh%%. 8ae. vol. iii. p. 817 ; 
vol. iv. p. -548. 

^ Lampe {in loc.): Innuitur ergo hie oppositio tnm luminarium 
naturaliuiQ, qualia fuere lux ereationis, lux Israelitarum in .^yp- 
to, lux eolumoie in deserto, lux gemmarum in pectoral!, quie non 
nisi umbrae fuere hnjus verie lucis ; turn eorum, qui falso se esse 
lumen hominum gloriantur, quales sigillatim fuere Sol et Luna 
Eeclesise JudaicfS, qui cum ortu hujus Lucis obscurandi, Joel, ii. 
81 ; turn denique yerorum quoque luminarium, sed in rainore gra- 
du, quieque omu6 suum lumen ab hoc Lumine mutuantur, qualia 
sunt omnes Sancti, Doctorea, Angeli lucis, ipse denique Joannes 
Baptista. 
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inasmuch as it did not nourish up unto eternal life 
tliose that ate it (John vi. 49). He was 17 afjuireXo^ 
17 aXrjdim] (John xv. 1), not thereby denying that 
Israel also was God's vine, which we know it was 
(Ps. Ixxx. 8 ; Jer. ii. 21), but only affirming that 
none but He realized this name, and all that it im- 
plied, to the full (Hos. X. 1; Deut. xxxii. 32).' It 
would be easy to follow this up further ; but these 
examples, which the thoughtful student will observe 
are drawn chiefly from St. John, may suffice. The 
fact that in his writings the word d\rj0iv6<: is used 
two and twenty times as against five times in all 
the rest of the New Testament, is one which he will 
scarcely dismiss without a thought. 

To sum up then, as briefly as possible, the dif- 
ferences between the two words, we may affirm of 
the aXiy^iy?, that he fulfils the promise of his lips, 
but the akriOivo^: the wider promise of his name. 
Whatever that name imports, taken in its highest, 
deepest, widest sense, that he realizes to the full. 

* Lampe: Chiistus est Vitis vera, . . . et qui tabs />rrepom, qmn 
et opponi, potest omnibus aliis qui etiam sub hoc sjmbolo in scrip- 
tis propheticis pinguntur. 
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§ix. — Oepdirwv^ iovXjo^^ iiaKovo^^ inr*ipiTr)^, 

The only passage in the New Testament in 
which Oepairtav occurs is Heb. iii. 5 : "And Moses 
verily was faitliful in all his house, as a servant ^ 
(w 0€pdirtav), The allusion here to Numb. xii. 7 is 
manifest ; at which place the Septuagint has given 
depdircop as its rendering of ^la^ ; which yet is not 
its constant rule ; for it has very frequently render- 
ed it not by depdireovj but by SoOXo?. Out of this 
latter rendering, no doubt, we have, at Eev. xv. 3, 
the phrase, Mcovarj^; 6 Sov\o<; rov Oeov. From the 
fact that the Septuagint translates the same Hebrew 
word, now by BovKo<fj now by depdirtop, it will not 
follow that there is no difference between the words ; 
nor yet that there may not be occasions when the 
one would be far more appropriately employed than 
the other ; but only that there are other occasions 
which do not require the bringing otit into promi- 
nence of that which constitutes the difference be- 
tween them. And such real difference there is. 
The BovXo^ (opposed to ikevdepo^^ Rev. xiii. 16 ; xix. 
18 ; Plato, Garff. 502 d) is one in a permanent rela- 
tion of servitude to another, and that, altogether 
apart from any ministration to that other at the 
present moment rendered ; but the depdirwv is the 
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performer of present services withont respect to 
the fact whether as a freeman or a slave he renders 
them ; and thus, as will naturally follow, there goes 
constantly with the word the sense of one whose 
services are tenderer, nobler, freer than those of 
the Bov}uo^, In the verb depaireveiv {' curare '), as 
distinguished from BovXeveiPy and connected with 
' faveo,' ' foveo,' OoKiroa^ the nobler and more careful 
character of the service comes still more strongly 
out. It may be used of the physician's watchful 
tendance of the sick, man's service of God, and is 
beautifully applied by Xenophon {Mem. iv. 3. 9) to 
the care which the gods have of men. Thus Achil- 
les, in Homer, styles Patroclus his depairwy {11. xvi. 
244), one whose service was not constrained, but 
the officious ministration of love. Merioneus is 
depdircov to Idomeneus (xxiii. 113), and all the 
Greeks are depaTrovre; "Aprjo^ (ii. 110 and often). 
So too in Plato {Symjp. 203 c) Eros is styled the 
aKo\jovdo^ KoX depdircDv of Aphrodite. With all 
which agrees the definition of -Hesychius : ol iv 
hevrepa rd^et (jyiXoij of Ammonius: oi viroTeTayfjue- 
VOL (f>i\oi ; and of Eustathius : tcop <l>i\(ov ol Bpaari- 
/cd)T€poi, 

It will be seen then that the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, calling Moses a depdirayv in 
the house of God (iii. 6), implies that he occupied a 
piore confidential position, that a freer service, a 
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higher dignity was his, than that merely of a SovXo^^ 
approaching more closely to that of an oUopofio^ in 
God's house ; and referring to Nnmb. xii.. 6 — 8, we 
find, confirming this view, that a special dignity is 
there ascribed to Moses, lifting him above other 
BovXoi of Grod. It would have been well if in our 
Version it had been in some way sought to indicate 
the exceptional and more honourable title here 
given to him who " was faithful in all God's house." 
The Vulgate has very well rendered Bepdirav by 
* famulus,' (so Cicero, ' famulse Idsese matris ') ; Tyn- 
dal and Cranmer by * minister,' which perhaps is 
as good a word as in English could have been 
found. 

Neither ought the distinction between Suucovo^ 
and SovXo^ to be lost sight of and let go in the ren- 
dering of the New Testament. There is no diflS- 
culty in preserving it. Auucovot:^ not from iCa and 
«c6i;i9, one who in his speed runs through the dust 
— a mere fanciful derivation, and forbidden by the 
quantity of htaKovo<i — is probably from the same 
root as has given us imKoa^ ' to hasten,' or ' pursue.' 
The difference between hiaKovo^ on one side, and 
hovKo^ and depdirmp on the other, is that Sidtcovo^ 
represents the servant in his activity for the work 
{BiaKovelv T*, Eph. iii. 7 ; Col. i. 23 ; 2 Cor. iii. 6), 
not in his relation either servile, as that of the Sow- 
A«9, or more voluntary, as in the case of the depd* 
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irmvy to a person. The attendants at a feast, and 
these with no respect to their condition as one of 
freedom or servitude, are as such BiAkovoc (John ii. 
5 ; Matt. xxii. 13). What has just been said of the 
importance of maintaining the distinction between 
Sov\o<: and SiaKovo*; may be illustrated from the 
parable of the Marriage Supper (Matt. xxii. 2 — 14). 
With us the king's " servants " bring in the invited 
guests (ver. 3, 4, 8, 10), and his " servants " are bid- 
den to cast out him that had not on a wedding gar- 
ment (ver. 13) : but in the Greek, those, the bring- 
ers-in of the guests are SovXoi] these, the fultillers 
of the king's sentence, are ScaKopoi — this distinction 
being a most real one, and belonging to the essen- 
tials of the parable ; the SovXoi being men, the am- 
bassadors of Christ who invite their brethren into 
His kingdom now, the Siaxovoi the angels, who in 
all the judgment acts at the end of the world ever- 
more appear as the executors of the Lord's will. 
However the point of the parable may not torn 
on the distinction between them, yet they may no 
more be confounded than the SovXoc and Bepiarai 
of Matt. xiii. 27, 30 ; cf. Luke xix. 24. 

T-Tnype-nT?, which only remains to be considered, 
is a word drawn originally from military matters ; 
he is the rower (from ipiaao), ' remigo '), as distin- 
guished from the soldier on board a war-galley; 
then the performer of any strong and hard labour ; 
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then the subordinate official that waits to accomplish 
the commands of his superior, as the orderly that 
attends a commander in war (Xenophon, Cyrop. vi. 
2. 13). In this sense, as a minister to perform cer- 
tain defined functions for Paul and Barnabas, Mark 
was their wnypcTiy? (Acts xiii. 5) ; and in this official 
sense of lictor, apparitor, and the like, we find the 
word constantly, indeed predominantly used in the 
New Testament (Matt. v. 25 ; Luke iv. 20 ; John 
vii. 32 ; xviii. 18 ; Acts v. 22). The mention of both 
SovKoi and vTnjpirai together (John xviii. 18) would 
be alone sufficient to indicate that a difference is 
there observed between them ; and from this differ 
ence it will follow that he who struck the Lord on 
the face (John xviii. 32) could not be, as some have 
supposed, the same whose ear He had but just 
healed (Luke xxii.. 51), seeing that this last was a 
SovT^^j that profane striker an vTriyperiyv of the High 
Priest. The meanings of Biokovo^ and vrniperf)^ are 
much more nearly allied ; they do in fact continu- 
ally run into one another, and there are a multitude 
of occasions on which they might be promiscuously 
used ; the more offioicH character of the vmiperri^ is 
the point in which the distinction '/C'/yv.en them 
resides. 
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Of these three words, the first is used always in 
a bad sense ; the second is a middle term, capable 
of a good interpretation, capable of an evil, and 
lying pretty evenly between the two ; the third is 
quite predominantly used in a good sense, though 
it too has not altogether escaped being employed in 
an evil. 

AeCKiu^ the Latin 'timor,' having dpaavrrj^j or 

* temerity,' for its opposite (Plato, Tim. 87 a), is our 

* cowardice.' It occurs only once in the New Tes- 
tament, 2 Tim. i. 7 ; but SeiXidayy John xiv. 27 ; and 
SetXo^j Matt. viii. 26 ; Mark iv. 40 ; Rev. xxi. 8. In 
this last passage the BetXoi beyond doubt are those 
who in time of persecution have, out of fear of what 
they should suffer, denied the faith. It is joined to 
avavBpeia (Plato, Phcedr. 254 c ; Legg. 859 h) ; to 
ylrvxpoTf)^ (Plutarch, JFab. Max. 17) ; to exXvaif; (2 
Mace. iii. 24) ; is ascribed by Josephus to the spies 
who brought an ill report of the Promised Land 
{AnU. iii. 15. 1) ; being constantly set over against 
avSpeUiy as SetXo? over against avSpela^ : as for exam- 
ple, in the long discussion on valour and cowardice 
in Plato's ProtagoraSy 360 d; and see the lively 
description of the SetXM in the Cha/racters (29) of 
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Theophrastus. AeCKia does not of course itself al- 
low that it is such, but would shelter itself under 
the more honourable title of eiikd^eia (Philo, De 
Fortit. 739) ; pleads for itself that it is aaif>aKeia 
(Plutarch, Anvm. an Corp. App. Pej. 3 ; Philo, Quod 
Det. Pot, Inaid. 11). 

^ofio^j answering to the Latin term ' metus,' is a 
middle term, and as such it is used in the New Tes- 
tament sometimes in a bad sense, but ofbener in a 
good. Thus in a bad sense. Bom. viii. 15 ; 1 John 
iv. 18 ; cf. Wisd. of Sol. xvii. 11 ; but in a good, 
Acts ix. 31 ; Eom. iii. 18 ; Eph. vi. 5 ; 1 Pet i. 17. 
^o/So^; being thus fiea-ov, Plato, in the passage from 
the Protagoras referred to above, adds aicrxpi^ to 
it, as often as he would indicate the timidity which 
misbecomes a man. 

EvXdficiaj which onlj occurs twice in the New 
Testament (Heb. v. 7 ; xii. 28), and on each occa- 
sion signifies piety contemplated on the side in 
which it is a fea/r of God, is of course from €u \a/it- 
^av€a0(u^ the image underlying the word being that 
of the careful taking hold, the cautious handling, of 
some precious yet delicate vessel, which with ruder 
or less anxious handling might easily be broken. 
But such a careAilness and cautiousness in the con- 
ducting of affairs, springing as no doubt in part it 
does from a fear of miscarriage, easily lies open to 
the charge of timidity. Thus Demosthenes claims 
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for himself that he was only eiXa^^, where his 
enemies charged him with being SecKoi and aroXfio^. 
It is not wonderful then that fear should have come 
to be regarded as an essential element of evXd^eia, 
though for the most part no dishonourable fear, but 
such as a wise and good man might not be ashamed 
to entertain. Cicero, Tii8C, iv. 6: Declinatio [a 
malis] si cum ratione fiet, cautio appelletur, eaque 
intelligatur in solo esse sapiente ; quse autem sine 
ratione et cum examinatione humili atque fracta, 
nominetur metvs. He has probably the definition 
of the Stoics in his eyes. These, while they disal- 
lowed ^^809 as a irdOo^j admitted evXdfieia into the 
circle of virtues. Diogenes Laertins, vii. 1. 116 : 
rffP Si evXd^eiap [ivavriav ^a\v elvaC] r^ <f>o^^y 
oiaav evXoyov e/CKkto'tv (f>ofir)0i]a-€a-0cu fiiv yap rbv 
<ro<l>op ovSafjuS^j €v\afir)0i]a'€ad<u Si. It is joined to 
irpovoia by Plutarch, Mwrc. 9 ; and set over against 
dpdao^ by Demosthenes, 517. 



§ xi. — Kaxiaj irovrjpla^ KUKO^deui. 

We are probably at first inclined to regard tcaKia 
in the New Testament as expressing the whole 
complex of moral evil, as vice in general ; and in 
ibis latitude no doubt it is often used. Thus, apera) 
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icai, Kcuaai are ' virtues and vices ' (Aristotle, Mhet. 
ii. 12 ; Plutarch, Comj. Prase, 25, and continually) ; 
while Cicero {Tvsc. iv. 15) refuses to translate Kcucia 
by ' malitia,' choosing rather to coin ' vitiositas ' for 
the occasion, giving this as his reason : Nam rriali' 
Ua certi cujusdam vitii nomen est, vitiositds om- 
nium ; showing plainly that in his eye KUKia was 
the name not of one vice, but of all. Yet a little 
consideration of the passages in which it occurs in 
the Kew Testament, must make evident that it is 
not there so used ; for then we should not find it as 
one in a long catalogue of sins (Eom. i. 29 ; Col. iii. 
8) ; seeing that in it alone the others would all have 
been contained. We must therefore seek for it a 
no^ore special meaning, and bringing it into compari- 
son with irovTfpiaj we shall not err in saying that 
xaxia is more the evil habit of mind, irovrjpia rather 
the outcoming of the same. Thus Calvin says of 
Kaxia (Eph. iv. 32) : Significat hoc verbo [Aposto- 
lus] animi pravitatem, quse humanitati et asquitati 
est opposita, et malignitas vulgo nuncupatur. Our 
English translators, rendering KaKia so often by 
' malice ' (Eph. iv. 32 ; 1 Cor. v. 8 ; xiv. 20 ; 1 
Pet. ii. 1), show that they regarded it in the same 
light. 

But the irourjpo^ is, as Hesychius calls him, 6 
BpctoTtKo^ Tov scaKovj thc active worker out of evil ; 
the German * Bosewicht,' or as Beza {AmioU, in 
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Mat^. v. 37) has dra\^n the distinction : Significat 
irovripo^ aliquid amplius quam Kcucoi;, nempc eiim 
qui sit in omni scelere exercitatus, et ad injuriam 
cuivis inferendam totus comparatus. He is, accord* 
ing to the derivation of the word, 6 irapexpnv irovou^;, 
or one that, as we say, "puts others to trouble ;" 
and iropfjpia is the cupiditas nocendi ; or as Jeremy 
Taylor explains it : " aptness to do shrewd turns, 
to delight in mischiefs and tragedies ; a loving to 
trouble our neighbour and to do him ill offices; 
crossness, perverseness, and peevishness of action 
in our intercourse" {Doctrine and Practice of 
HepentancCj iv. 1). If the kuko^; is opposed to 
the a/yado^y and the <f>av\o^ to the KcCKoKwyaBo^^ 
the TTovffpo^ would find his exact contrast in the 

While these words, Kaxla and irovrfpla^ occur 
several times in the New Testament, KaKoriOeia 
ocurs there but once, namely, in St. Paul's long 
and fearful enumeration of the wickednesses with 
which the Gentile world was filled (Rom. i. 29), 
and never in the Septuagint. We have translated 
it 'malignity.' When, however, we take it in this 
wider meaning, it is very difficult to assign to it any 
district which has not been already preoccupied 
either by Ko^ia or irovrjpui. Even supposing the 
exact limits which separate these two words have 
not been perfectly traced, yet between diem they 
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will have left little or no room unappropriated 
for ' malignity ' to occupy as peculiarly its own. It 
would therefore seem preferable to understand kot 
Ko-qOeia here in the more restricted meaning which 
it sometimes possesses. The Geneva version has 
done so, which has rendered it by a periphrasis, 
"taking all things in the evil. part;" which is ex- 
actly the deiinition that Aristotle, of whose ethical 
terminology the word forms a part, gives {Bhet ii. 
13) : €OT6 yap KaxaqOeia to iirl to x^H^^^ inroXafifid' 
v€ip airavra, or, as Jeremy Taylor calls it, " a base- 
ness of nature by which we take things by the 
wrong handle, and expound things always in the 
worst sense;" the 'malignitas interpretantium ' 
(Pliny, J^. V. 7) ; * being exactly opposed to what 
Seneca {De Ird, ii. 24) has so beautifully called the 
* benigna rerum cestimatio.' For precisely this use 
of KOKor^dw^ see Josephus, Antt, vii. 6. 1 ; cf. 2 Sam. 
X. 3. This giving to all words and actions of others 
their most unfevourable interpretation Aristotle 
marks as one of the vices of the old, in -that mourn- 
ful, yet for the Christian most instructive, passage, 
which has been referred to just now ; they are 
KaKoqdec^ and Ka')(v'7ro7rTOL. We shall scarcely err 
then, taking xoKoi^Oeiaj at Kom. i. 29, in this nar- 

* How striking, by the way, this use of 'interpreter,' as 'to 
interpret mwry,* in Taeitus (himself probably not wholly untouched 
with the viceX Pliny, and the other writers of their age. 
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rower meaning ; the position which it occupies i^ 
St. Paul's list of sins entirely justifies us in regard- 
ing it as that peculiar form of evil which manifests 
itself in a malignant interpretation of the actions 
of others, an attributing of them all to the worst 
motive. 

Nor should we take leave of the word without 
noticing the deep psychological truth attested in 
this its secondary employment — this truth, I mean; 
that the evil which we find in ourselves causes us 
to suspect and believe evil in others. The KaKo- 
i]0V^j according to the original constitution of the 
word, is he that is himself of an evil ^0o^ or moral 
habit: but such an one projects himself, and the 
motives which actuate him, into others, sees him- 
self in them ; and as Love on the one side, in those 
glorious words of Schiller, 

"delightedly believes 
Divinities, being iiself divine," 

SO that which is itself thoroughly evil, finds it al- 
most impossible to believe anything but evil in 
others. The reader of the R&pvhlic of Plato will 
remember that remarkable passage (iii. 409 a, J), 
in which Socrates, showing how it is good for phy- 
sicians to have had chiefly to do with the sick, but 
not for teachers and rulers with bad men, accounts 
for the fact that the yet uncorrupted young men 
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are cin^ffei^^^ as over against the KaKoridet^^ on this 
ground, namely, ire ov/c expvre^ iv kaxnovi irapa- 
BeiyfAora ofiouyrraOrj rois irovqpok. 



§ xii. — ayairaxd^ ^Ckkto, 

We have not, I believe, in any case attempted 
to discriminate between these two words in oni 
English Version. It would not have been easy, 
perhaps not possible to have done it ; and yet there 
is often a difference between them, one very well 
worthy to have been noted, if this had lain within 
the compass of our language ; and which makes 
the two words to stand very much in the same rela- 
tion to one another as ' diligo ' and ' amo ' in the 
Latin. It may be worth our while to realize to 
ourselves the exact distinction between tliese two 
Latin words, as it will help us much to understand 
that which exists between those which are the more 
immediate object of our inquiry. We have hero 
abundant help from Cicero, who often sets the 
words in a certain instructive antithesis one to the 
other. Thus, writing to one friend of the affection 
in which he holds another {Ep. Fam. xiii. 47) : Ut 
Bcires ilium a me non diligi solum, verum etiam 
amoH ; and again {Ad Brut. 1) : L. Clodius valde 
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me diligii^ vel, ut ifufMrnuiTepop dicam, valde me 
amat. From these and various other passages i/G 
the same effect (there is an ample collection of them 
in Doderlein's Latein, Synonymey vol. iv. p. 98 sq.), 
we might conclude that ' amare,' which corresponds 
to ^Ckelv^ is stronger than ' diligere,' which, as we 
shall see, corresponds to ayairav : and this in a cer- 
tain sense is most true ; yet it is not a greater 
strength and intensity in the first word than in the 
second which accounts for these and for a multitude 
of similar employments of them. Emesti has suc- 
cessfully seized the law of their several uses, when 
he says : Diligere magis ad judicium, arna/re vero 
ad intimum animi sensum pertinet. So that, in 
fact, Cicero in the passage first quoted is saying, — 
" I do not esteem the man merely, but I love him ; 
there is something of the passionate warmth of af- 
fection in the feeling with which I regflird him." 

But from this it will follow, that while friena 
may desire rather 'amari' than 'diligi' by his 
friend, yet there are aspects in which the ' diligi ' 
is a higher thing than the ' amari,' the ayairaadai, 
than the ^tXeiaOou. The first expresses a more rea- 
soning attachment, of choice and selection (diligere 
i= deligere), from seeing in the object upon whom 
it is bestowed that which is worthy of regard ; or 
else &om a sense that such was fit and due toward 
the person so regarded, as being a benefactor, or 
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ilie like ; while the second, without being necessa- 
rily an unreasoning attachment, does yet oftentimes 
give less accountof itself to itself ; is more instinct- 
ive, is more of the feelings, implies more passion ; 
thus Dion Cass. 44 : i^iX'qaare axnov w irarepa^ teal 
ffyainja-are c&9 evefyyeTfjp. From this last fact it fol- 
lows, that when the (f>i\€iv is attributed to a person 
of one sex in regard to one of another, it generally 
implies the passion of love, and is seldom employed, 
but rather ayam-av, where such is not intended. 
Take as an example of tliis the use of the two 
words in John xi. The sisters of Bethany send to 
Jesus to announce that His friend Lazarus is sick 
(ver. 3) : no misunderstanding is here possible, and 
the words therefore run thus: ov ^tXctv aa Bevel i 
cf. ver. 36, But where the Saviour's aflfection to 
the sisters themselves is recorded, St. John at once 
changes the word, which, to unchaste ears at least, 
might not have sounded so well, and instead of <^t- 
Xeti', expresses himself thus: iiydira he 6 ^Irjaom 
Ttjv MdpOav, K. T. X. (ver. 5). We have an instruct- 
ive example of the like variation between the two 
words, and out of the same motives, at Wisd. viii. 
2, 3. At the same time the <f>i\€ip is not unusual to 
express the affection between persons of different 
sexes, and this where no passion, no e/o©?, honour- 
able or dishonourable, is intended, if the case be 
one where nearness of blood at once and of itself 
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precludes the supposition of such, as tliat of a 
brother to a sister. See, for instance, Xenophon^ 
Mem. ii. 7, 9, 11, a very useful passage in respect- 
of the relation in which the two words stand to one 
another, and which shows us how the notions of 
respect and reverence are continually implied in 
the ayaTToi/, which, though of course not excluded 
by, are still not involved in, the ^iXe ti/. Out of this 
which has been said it may be explained, that 
while men are continually bidden ayairav rov Ge6v 
(Matt. xxii. 37 ; Luke x. 27 ; 1 Cor. viii. 3), and 
good men declared to do so (Rom. viii. 28 ; 1 Pet. 
i. 8 ; 1 John iv. 21), the (fyiXelv top Oeov is com- 
manded to them never. The Father, indeed, both 
ayawa rov Tiov (John iii. 35), and also tf>CK€l rov 
Tiov (John v. 20) ; with the first of which statements 
such passages as Matt. iii. 17, with the second, as 
Johh i. 18 ; Prov. viii. 22, 30, may be brought into 
connexion. 

In almost all these passages of the New Testa- 
ment, the Vulgate, by the help of 'diligo' and 
' amo,' has preserved and marked the distinction, 
which in each case we have been compelled to let 
go. It is especially to be regretted that at John 
xxi. 16 — 17 we have not been able to retain it, for 
the alternations there are singularly instructive, and 
if we would draw the whole meaning of the pas- 
sage forth, must not escape us unnoticed. On occa- 
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sion of that threefold "Lovest thou Me?" which 
the risen Lord addresses to Peter, He asks him first, 
ayaira^ fie ; At this moment, when all the pulses 
m the heart of the now penitent Apostle are beat- 
ing with an earnest affection toward his Lord, this 
word on that Lord's lips sounds too cold ; not suffi- 
ciently expressing the warmth of his personal affec- 
tion toward Him, Besides the question itself, which 
grieves and hurts Peter (ver. 17), there is an addi- 
tional pang in the form which the question takes, 
sounding as though it were intended to put him at 
a comparative distance from his Lord, and to keep 
him there ; or at least as not permitting h|m to ap- 
proach so near to Him as fain he would. He there- 
fore in his answer substitutes for it the word of a 
more personal love, <f>iXm ae (ver. 16). When 
Christ repeats the question in the same words as at 
the first, Peter in his reply again substitutes his 
<f>fX& for the a^awa^ of hie Lord (ver. 16). And 
now at length he has conquered ; for when 
the third time his Master puts the question to 
him. He does it with the word which Peter feels 
will alone express all that is in his heart, and 
instead of the twice repeated ayaTra?, his word 
is if>i\€i<: now (ver. 17). The question, grievous 
in itself to Peter, as seeming to imply a doubt 
in his love, is not any longer made more griev- 
ous still, by the peculiar shape which it as- 
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eumes.' All this subtle and delicate play of feeling 
disappears perforce, where the variation in the 
words used is incapable of being reproduced. 

Let me observe in conclusion that cpa)9, ipavj 
ipcurrrj^iy never occur in the New Testament, but 
the two latter occasionally in the Old ; ipaari]<i 
generally in a dishonourable sense (Ezek. xvi. 33 ; 
Hos. ii. 6) ; yet once or twice (as "Wisd. viii. 2 ; 
Prov. iv. 6) in a more honourable meaning, not as 
'amasius,' but 'amator.' A word or two on the 
causes of this their significant absence may here 
find place. In part, no doubt, the explanation of 
this absence is, that these words by the corrupt use 
of the world had become so steeped in earthly sen- 
sual passion, carried such an atmosphere of this 
about them, that the truth of God abstained &om 
the defiling contact with them ; yea, found out a 
new word for itself rather than betake itself to one 
of these. For it should never be forgotten that the 
substantive aydirr) is purely a Christian word, no 
example of its use occurring in any heathen writer 
whatever; the utmost they attained to here was 
if>i\av0pto7ria and ^iXaSeX^/a, and the last indeed 
never in any sense but as the love between brethren 
in blood. This is Origen's explanation in an inter- 

' Bengel generally has the honour rem acu tetigisse : here he 
has singularly missed it» and is wholly astray : kyairay, amare^ eat 
necessitudiuid et ^ffectAs ; <fn\t7v, diligere, judicii. 
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esting discasBion on the subject, Prol. in Card. toI. 
iii. pp. 28 — 30. But the reason may lie deeper than 
this. "EfHOf;, like so many other words, might have 
been assumed into nobler uses, might have been 
consecrated anew, despite of the deep degradation 
of its past history ; * and there were beginnings al- 
ready of this, in the Platonist use of the word, a8 
the longing and yearning love after that unseen but 
eternal Beauty, the faint vestiges of which may 
liere be everywhere tnicedr' But in the very fact 
that €/[H»v did express this yearning love (in Plato's 
exquisite mythus, Symp. 203 hy "Ep^^ is the child 
of n€via)j lay the real unfitness of the word to set 
forth that Christian love, which is not merely the 
sense of need, of emptiness, of poverty, with the 

' Oo the attempt whieh some Chnstiaii writers hare made to 
difltingiiish between * amor* and * dilectio' or ' caritas/ see Angus- 
tine, De Civ, Deif xir. 7 : Nonnnlli arbitrantur ulind esi«e dilectio- 
iiem sive earitatem, aliud amorem. Dicnnt enim dilectioDem ncci- 
piendam esse in bono, amorem in malo. He ehow.s by many ex- 
amples of 'dilectio' and *diligo' used in an ill sense in the Latin 
Seriptures^ of 'amor' and 'amo' in a good, the impossibility of 
maintaining any snch distinction. 

' I cannot regard as a step in this direction the celebrated 
words of Jgnatins, Ad Bom, 7 : 6 ifihs tpws iffra^pmrau It is far 
more consistent with the genins of these Ignatian Epistles to take 
fyts tubjeeiively here; *'My love of the world is crucified,'' t. «. 
with Christy rather than objectively : ** Christy the object of my love, 
is eracified." 
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longing after fulness, not the yearning after an in* 
visible Beauty ; but a love to Grod and to man, 
which is the consequence of a love from God, al- 
ready shed abroad in the .hearts of His people. 
The mere longing and yearning, which Spto^ at the 
best would imply, has given place since the Incar- 
nation to the love which is not in desire only, but 
also in possession. 



§ xiii. — ddXaaa'a^ iri\a709» 

QdXaaaa^ like the Latin ^ mare,' is the sea as 
contrasted with the land (Gen. i. 10 ; Matt, xxiii. 
15 ; Acts iv. 24). ITcXoyo?, closely allied with 
wXof, TrXari}?, ' flat,' is the level uninterrupted ex- 
panse of open water, the ' altum mare,'^ as distin- 
guished from those portions of it broken by islands, 
shut in by coasts and headlands. Hippias, in 
Plato's Gorgias (338 a), charges the eloquent soph- 
ist, Prodicus, with a ff>€vyeiv eh to ireXoyov twv 

*■ It need not be observed that, adopted into Latin^ it has the 
same meaning: 

Ut pelagua tenuere rates, nee jam amplius uUa 
Occurrit tellua^ maria undique et undique ccelum* 

Viigil, JSti. y. 8» 0. 
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X^cDi/, airoKpin^aina yrjv^ Breadth, and not depth, 
save as quite an accessory notion, and as that which 
will probably find place in this open sea, lies in the 
word. Thus the murmuring Isarelites, in Philo 
( Vit. Mas. 35), liken to a wiXayo^ the illimitable 
sand-flats of the desert ; and in Herodotus (ii. 92), 
the Nile overflowing Egypt is said ireXayi^etv ra 
TreSfci, which yet it does not cover beyond the depth 
of a few feet. A passage which illustrates well the 
distinction between the words, occurs in the Timceus 
of Plato (25 a, J), where the title of 7re\ajo^ is re- 
fused to the Mediterranean sea ; that is but a har- 
bour, with the narrow entrance between the Pillars 
of Hercules for its mouth ; only the great Atlantic 
Ocean beyond can be acknowledged as aXrjdipo^: 
TTovTo^j ireKayo^ 6vtw^, And compare Aristotle, De 
Mun. 3 ; and again, Meteorol. ii. 1 : piovaa 8' 17 
ddKarra <f>aip€Tai Kark ri,^ arevirriTa^ [the Straits 
of Gibraltar], elvov iih irepi^ovaap yrjv €& fiucpov 
iic fieyc^v awdyeroA wiXayo^. 

It might seem, at first sight, as if this distinc- 
tion did not hold good in one of the only two pas- 
sages where the word occurs in the New Testanrent, 
namely Matt, xviii. 6 : " It were better for him that 
a millstone were hanged about his neck, cmd thxxt 
.he were d/rowned in the depth of the sea "^ {ical Kara- 

' "niis last idiom reminds us of the French 'noyerlaterre,' ap- 
plied to a ship sailing out of sight of land. 

4 
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wovTiad'p iv T^ ireXd^ei T1J9 daXdaaris:). But the 
sense of depth, which undoubtedly the passage re- 
quires, is here to be looked for in the KaTairovTia- 
dy : — 7r6in-o9, which indeed does not itself occur in 
the New Testament, being connected with ^ddo^j 
fievdo^j perhaps the same word as this last, and im- 
plying the sea in its j>erpendi(yular depth, as irikor 
709 {cequor maris)^ the same in its horizontal dimen- 
sions and extent 



§ xiv. — (TicXfjpo^y avaTfjpos. 

Ik the parable of the Talents (Matt, xxv.), the 
slothful servant charges his master with being 
cr/eXrjpo^, " an hard man " (ver. 24) ; while in the 
corresponding parable of St. Luke it is avarripo^^ 
" an austere man " (xix. 21), which he accuses him 
of being. It follows that the words are to a certain 
degree interchangeable ; but not that their mean- 
ings run exactly parallel throughout. They will be 
found, on the contrary, very capable of discrimina- 
tion and distinction, however the distinction may 
not affect the interpretation of these parables. 

S/c\fjp6^j derived from axiXXa^ tr/eXrjvcUj 'arefa- 
cio,' is properly an epithet expressing that which 
through lack of moisture is hard and dry, and thus 
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rough and disagreeable to the toucn; nay more, 
wai-ped and intractable. It is then transferi'ed to 
the region of ethics, in which is by far its most fre- 
quent use ; and where it expresses the roughness, 
harshness, and intractability in the moral natare of 
a man. Thus it is an epithet applied to Nabal (1 
Sam. XXV. 3), and no other could better express the 
evil condition of the churl. Looking to the com- 
pany which o'/<cXi;/969 keeps, we find it commonly 
associated with such words as the following : avx- 
SJ^po^ (Plato, Sym^. 195 d) ; avriTVTro^ {TAecBt 165 
a) ; aypu)^ (Aristotle, Ethic, iv, 8) ; Plutarch {Cons, 
ad AjpoU. 3) ; arpeirro^ (Diogenes Laertius, vii, 1. 
64, 117) ; TTovTfpo^ (1 Sam. xxv. 3). It is set over 
against einjOiKOf; (Plato, Charm. 175 d)*^ fiaka/ci^ 
{Protag. 331 d) ; fmXda/co^ {Symp. 195 d). 

AifOTTjp&ii which in the New Testament only ap- 
pears in the single passage already referred to, and 
never in the Old, is in its primary meaning applied 
to such things as draw together and contract the 
tongue, which are, as we say, harsh and sl/ringent 
to the palate, as new wine, not yet mellowed by 
age, unripe fruit, and the like. Thus, when the 
poet Cowper describes himself, when a boy, as 
gathering from the hedgerows " sloes austere^'* he 
uses the word with exactest propriety. But just as 
we have transferred ' strict ' (from ^ stringo '), to the 
region of ethics, so the Greeks transferred aiaTtjpoij 
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the image here being borrowed from the taste, as m 
€rKKr)pQ% it is borrowed from the touch, Neitlier 
does this word set out anything amiable or attractive 
in him to whom it is applied. We find it in such 
company as the following ; joined with iuri^ (Plato, 
Pol, 398 a) ; axparof; and avtiSinrro^ (Plutarch, Conj, 
Prose. 29) ; avrfivaro^i (Phoc. 5) ; av0€/ecurro^ * {De 
Adul. et Am, 14). We find, ftirther, Aristotle 
{Ethic, Evdem, vii. 6), contrasting the avarqpo^ 
with the €UT/wi7reXo9, which last word he usefe in a 
good sense. 

At the same time it will be observed that in 
none of the epithets with which we have thus found 
aifaTffpo^ associated, is there that deep moral per- 
versity which lies in those with which aKkr)po^ is 
linked ; and, moreover, it is met not seldom in more 
honourable company ; thus it is joined with cra^^prnv 
continually (Plutarch, Conj, Ptobc. vii. 29 ; QucMt 
Or, 40) ; while the Stoics were wont to affirm all 
good men to be ava-Trjpol (Diogenes Laertius, vii. 
1. 64, 117) : /cal avoTffpotf^ Si ifycurtp eTvai, irdvras 
T0U9 cnrovSaiov^ t& fitjre avroi^ irpo^ ^Soptjp ofiiXeiPj 
firire irap SXKav ta irpo^ fjhovrjv wpoaSe)(€a0ac, In 
Latin 'austerus' is predominantly an epithet of 

1 In Plutarch this word is used in an ill sense, as self-willed, 
*eigensinnig;' being one of the many, in all languages^ which, be- 
ginning with a good sense (Aristotle, Mhic, Nic. iv. 7), ended with 
a bad. 
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honour (Doderlein, Lot, Syrum. vol. iii. p. 232). 
The ^ austems ' is one of an earnest, severe charac- 
ter, opposed to all levity ; needing, it may very well 
be, to watch against harshness, rigour, or morose- 
ness, into which his character might easily degene- 
rate (non austeritas ejus tristis, non dissoluta sit 
comitas, Qaintilian, ii. 2. 5), but as yet not charged 
with these. 

We may distmgmsh, then, between aKkrjpo^ and 
aif<m)p6^ thus: afcXrjpo^j applied to any, conveys 
always a reproach and a severe one, indicates a 
character harsh, inhuman, and (in the earlier use 
of the word) uncivil ; avaTqpo^y on the contrary, 
does not always convey a reproach at all, any more 
than the German ' streng,' which is very different 
from * hart ; ' and even where it does, yet one of com- 
paratively a milder and less opprobrious description. 



§ XV. — -elKtop, ofiouotTL^y ofioUofia, 

There is a double theological interest attending 
the distinction between elxtov and the two words 
which are here brought into comparison with it ; 
the first belonging to the Arian controversy, and 
turning on the fitness or unfitness of the words 
before us to set forth the relation of the Son to the 
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Father ; while the other is an interest that might 
seem at first sight remote from any controversy, 
which yet has contrived to insinuate itself into more 
than one, namely, whether there be a distinction, 
and if so what it is, between the image (eucwv) of 
God, in whichj and the likeness (ofiomai^i) of God, 
after which man at the first is declared to have been 
created (Gen. i, 26). 

And first, for the distinction drawn between the 
words during the course of the long Arian debate. 
It is evident that eltcdv (from eoitca) and 6fioia>fia 
might often be used as equivalent, and in many po- 
sitions it would be indiflferent whether of the two 
were employed. Thus they are convertibly used 
by Plato {Phcedr. 250 J), ofj^uofmra and eUov^ 
alike, to set forth the earthly patterns and resem- 
blances of the archetypal things in the heavens. 
When, however, the Church found it necessary to 
raise up bulwarks against Arian error and Arian 
equivocation, it drew a strong distinction between 
these words, one not arbitrary, but having essential 
diflerence for its ground. EUdv (— imago, imita- 
go) always supposes a prototype, that which it not 
merely resembles, but from which it is drawn. It 
is the German ' Abbild,' which invariably presumes 
a * Vorbild ; ' Gregory Nazianzene, Orat 36 : avrq 
yetp eixopo^ <f>vaL^, fiifirjfia elvav rov ap'xervTrov. (Pe- 
tavius, De Trin. vi. 5, 6.) Thus, the monarch's 
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head on the coin is eueofv (Matt. xxii. 20) ; the reflec- 
tion of the sun in the water is its euecov (Plato, 
PhoBdOj 99 d) ; the statue in stone or other material 
is euaov (Rev. xiii. 14) ; the child is efiyfrvxo^ el/aov 
of his parents. Bat in the 6fioia)fia or ofioiaxrL^j 
while there is resemblance, it by no means follows 
that it has been gotten in this way, that it is de- 
rived : it may be accidental, as one egg is like 
another, as there may exist a resemblance between 
two men who are not in any way akin to one another. 
Thus, as Augustine in an instructive passage brings 
out {Q-ucBst. Ixxxiii. 74), the * imago' (— el/aov) in- 
cludes and involves the * similitudo,' but the * simi- 
litudo ' (= ofioma-Ls:) does not involve the * imago.' 
The reason will at once be manifest why eUdv is 
applied to the Son, as the expression of his relation 
to the Father (1 Cor. xi. 7 ; Col. i. 15 ; cf. Wisd. of 
Sol. vii. 26) ; while among all the words of the 
family of ofioio^y not merely none are so employed 
in the Scripture, but they have all been expressly 
forbidden and condemned by the Church ; that is, 
so soon as ever it has had reason to suspect foul 
play, and that they are not used in good faith. 
Thus Hilary, addressing an Arian, says, " I may use 
them, to exclude Sabellian error ; but I will not al- 
low you to do so, whose intention is altogether dif- 
ferent " {Con, Consta/iit imp. 17 — 21). 

EImov^ when employed of the Son, like xotptus- 
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T17/) and airaiycuTfui (Heb. i. 3), with which theologi- 
cally it is nearly related, is indeed inadeqiuzte, but, 
at the same time, it is true as far as it goes ; and in 
human language, employed for the setting forth of 
truths which transcend human thought, we must 
be content with approximative assertions, seeking 
for the complement of their inadequacy, that which 
shall redress their insufficiency, from some other 
quarter. Each has its weak side, which must be 
supported by strength derived from elsewhere. 
EIkcov is not without its weakness ; for what image 
is of equal worth and dignity with the prototype 
from which it is imaged ? But it has also its strong 
side ; it at any rate expresses derivation / while 
o/xotoTi;?, ofioiaxTi^j or any other words of this fami- 
ly, expressing mere similarity, if they did not ac- 
tually imply, might yet suggest, and if they sug- 
gested, would seem to justify, error, and that with 
no compensating advantage. Exactly the same 
considerations were at work here, which, in respect 
of the verbs yevvav and tcri^eiVj did in this same con- 
troversy cause the Church to allow the one, and to 
condemn the other. 

The second interest in the discrimination of these 
words lies in the question which has often been dis- 
cussed, whether in that great fiat announcing man's 
original constitution, "Let us make man in our 
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image {eUdv LXX., tb'i Heb.), after our likeness " 
{ofioiaxri^ LXX., nw Heb.), anything diflferent was 
intended by the second than by the first, or whethei 
the second is merely to be regarded as consequent 
upon the first, " in our image " and therefore 
" after our likeness." Both are claimed for man in 
the New Testament : the elfcfopj 1 Cor. xi. 7 ; the 
ofjuoiaxn^, Jam. iii. 9. 

Many of the early Fathers, as also of the 
Schoolmen, maintained that there was a real dis- 
tinction. Thus, the Alexandrians taught that the 
eiKoop was something m which men w^ere created, 
being common to all, and continuing to man after 
the fall as before (Gen. ix. 6), while the 6/xoiWk 
was something toward which man was created, that 
he might strive after and attain it ; Origen, Princ, 
iii. 6 : Imaginis dignitatem in primS conditione per- 
cepit, similitudinis vero perfectio in consummatione 
servata est ; cf. in Joa/n. tom. xx. 20. It can hardly 
be doubted that the Platonist studies and predilec- 
tions of the Christian theologians of Alexandria had 
some influence upon tKem here, and on this distinc- 
tion which they drew. It is well known that Plato 
presented the o/iotovadac tcS ©e^ xaTa to hvvarov 
{Thecet, 176 a) as the highest scope of man's life ; 
and indeed Clement (St/rom. ii. 22) brings the great 
passage of Plato to bear upon this very discussion. 
The Schoolmen, in like manner, drew a distinction, 

4* 
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although it was not this one, between ^^ tnese two 
divine stamps upon man." Lombard, SerU. ii. dist. 
16; H. de S. Victore, De Animdy ii. 25; DeSac. 
i. 6. 2: Imago secundum cognitionem veritatis, 
similitudo secundum amorem virtutis ; the first de- 
claring the intellectual, as the second the moral pre- 
eminence, in which man was created. Many, how- 
ever, have refused to acknowledge these, or any 
other distinctions between the two declarations ; as 
Baxter, for instance, who, in his interesting reply to 
Elliott's, the Indian Missionary's, inquiries on the 
subject, rejects them all as groundless conceits, 
though himself in general only too anxious for dis- 
tinction and division {Zife^ vol. ii. p. 296). 

It is hard to think that they were justified in 
this rejection ; for myself I should rather believe 
that the Alexandrians were very near the truth, if 
they did not grasp it altogether. There are emi- 
nently significant parts of Scripture, where the 
words of Jerome, originally applied to the Apoca- 
lypse, ' quot verba tot sacramenta,' can hardly be 
said to contain an exaggeration. Such a part is the 
history of man's creation and his fall, in the first 
three chapters of Genesis. We may expect to find 
mysteries there ; prophetic intimations of truths 
which it might require ages and ages to develop. 
And, without attempting to draw any very strict 
line between elxdv and 6fiom<n^j or their Hebrew 
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originals, I think we may be bold to say that the 
whoU history of man, not only in his original crea- 
tion, but also in his after restoration and reconstitu- 
tion in the Son, is significantly wrapped up in this 
double statement ; which is double for this very 
cause, that the Divine Mind did not stop at the 
contemplation of his first creation, but looked on to 
him as ^^ renewed in knowledge after the image of 
Him that created him*" (Col. iii. 10) ; because it 
knew that only as partaker of this double benefit 
would he attain the true end for which he was made. 



§ xvi. — aataria^ aa-iXyeui. 

The man who is &ran-09, it is little likely that he 
will not be oo-eXyi;? also ; and yet oaaTia and aaiX" 
y€ia are not identical in meaning ; they will express 
different aspects of his sin, or at any rate contem- 
plate it fi'om different points of view. 

And first ao-coTta, a word in which heathen ethics 
said much more than they intended or knew. It 
occurs thrice in the New Testament (Eph. v. 18 ; 
Tit. i. 6 ; 1 Pet. iv. 4) ; onc^ only in the Septuagint 
(Prov. xxviii. 7). Besides this we have the adverb 
iuranai^y Luke xiv. 13 ; and aaa>To^ once in the Sep- 
tuagint, Prov. vii. 11. At Eph. v. 18 we translate 
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it * excess ; ' in the other two places, * not,' as the 
f(5i/ ao-coTCD?, 'in riotous living;' the Vulgate al- 
ways by ' luxuria ' and ' luxuriose,' words which, it 
is hardly needful to observe, imply in Latin much 
more of loose and profligate living than our ' luxu- 
ry ' and ' luxuriously ' do now. The word is some- 
times taken in a passive sense, as though it were 
acoDOTo^j one who cannot be saved, aco^eaOai fi^ 
hxwafievo^^ as Clement of Alexandria {Pcedag. ii. 1) 
expressly explains it, — ' perditus,' * heillos,' or as 
we used to say, a * losel.' Grotius : Genus hominum 
ita immersorum vitiis, ut eorum salus deplorata sit; 
the word being, so to speak, prophetic of their 
doom to whom it was applied.' This, however, was 
quite its rarer use ; more commonly the aaaro^ is 
not one who cannot be saved, but who cannot him- 
self save, or spare ; =- ' prodigus,' or, again to use 
a good old English word which we have now let go, 
a ' scatterling.' Aristotle notes that this, a too 
great prodigality in the use of money, is the ear- 

* Thus, in the Adelphi of Terence (iv. 7), one having spoken 
of a youth * luxu jperditum^ proceeds : 

Ipsa si cupiat Salus, 
bervare prorsus non potest hanc familiam. 

No doubt in the Greek original from which Terence translated this 
comedy, there was a play here on the word Jktrtoros, which the ab- 
sence of the verb 'salvare' frOffi the Latin language has hindered 
Terence from ppe8erving.^^,^^;^VV' 
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lieet meaning of aaania^ giving this as its definition 
{Ethic. Nic. IV. 1. 3) ; ao-caTta icTiv VTrep^oKri irepX 
'XpripLara. The word forms part of his ethical ter- 
minology ; the e\ev6epio^^ or the truly liberal man, 
is with him one who keeps the golden mean be- 
tween the two aKpa^ namely, aa-wria on one side, 
and avekeudepLa or stinginess, on the other. And it 
is in this view of atrtoria that Plato {Pol. viii. 560 e\ 
when he names the various catachrestic terms, ac- 
cording to which men call their vices by the names 
of the virtues which they caricature, makes them 
style these aatoria^ fieyaXoTrpiireia^ It is with the 
word at this stage of its meaning that Plutarch 
joins -TToXureXeta {De Apotheg. Cat. 1). 

But it is easy to see, and Aristotle does not fail 
to note, that one who is acwro^ in this sense of 
spending too much, of laying out his expenditure 
on a more magnificent scheme than his means will 
warrant, slides too easily under the fatal influence 
of flatterers, and of all those temptations with which 
he has surrounded himself, into a spending on his 
own lusts and appetites of that with which he parts 
so easily, laying it out for the gratification of his 
own sensual dei^ires ; and that thus a new thought 
finds its way into the word, so that it indicates not 
only one of a too expensive, but also and chiefly, 

* Quintilian {Inst. viiL 86): Pro Inxnrift liberalitas dioitur. 
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of a dissolute, debauched, profligate manner of liv- 
ing ; the German ' liiderlich.' These are his words 
{Ethic. Nic, iv. 1. 36) : iC6 koI aKoXaa-Tot ain&v 
[t&v a(r(OT(av] eiaiP ol ttoXKoI* €tr)(€p&^ yap avaXC- 
aicovres koI el^ Ta9 aKoXaaUK SaTrainjpoi €un, teal Sta 
TO fit) 7r/)09 TO KoXov ^v, 7r/>09 Tay ^Sova<: airoKKL- 
vovaw. Here he gives the reason of what he has 
stated before : tou9 cucparek teal ek axoXaaiav Ba- 
irainjpov^ aaanov^ tcaXovfiev, 

In this sense afrcrrla is used in the New Testa- 
ment ; as we find aaorriac and KpcwiraKtu (Herodian, 
ii. 5) joined elsewhere together. It will of course 
at once be felt that the two meanings will often run 
into one another, and that it will be hardly possible 
to keep them strictly asunder. Thus see the various 
examples of the ao-a>T09, and of do-coTio, which 
AthensBus (iv. 59—67) gives ; they are sometimes 
rather of one kind, sometimes of the other. The 
waster of his goods will be very often a waster 
of everything besides, will lay waste himself — his 
time, his faculties, his powers ; and, we may add, 
uniting the active and passive meanings of the word, 
will be himself laid waste ; he loses himself, and is 
lost. 

There is a diflference in aceXyeia^ a word the 
derivation of which is wrapped in much obscurity ; 
some going so far to look for it as to Selge, a city 
of Pisidia, whose inhabitants were infamous for 
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their vices ; while others derive it from dikyewj 
probably the same word as the German * schwel- 
gen.' Of more frequent use than aacaria in the 
New Testament, it is by us generally rendered * las- 
civiousness ' (Mark vii, 22 ; 2 Cor. xii. 21 ; Gal. v. 
19 ; Eph. iv. 19 ; 1 Pet. iv. 3 ; Jude 4) ; though 
sometimes * wantonness ' (Rom. xiii. 13 ; 2 Pet. ii. 
18) ; as in the Vulgate either by * impudicitia ' or 
^ luxuria.' If our translators or the Latin intended 
by these renderings to express exclusively impuri- 
ties and lusts of the flesh, they have certainly given 
to the word too narrow a meaning. The daikyeuiy 
which it will be observed is not grouped with 
fleshly lusts, in the catalogue of sins at Mark vii. 
21, 22, is best described as petulance, or wanton in- 
solence ; being somewhat stronger than the Latin 
^ protervitas,' though of the same nature, more 
nearly * petulantia.' The oo-cXyiJ?, as Passow ob- 
serves, is very closely allied to the vfipurnxo^ and 
oKoXaarof:, being one who acknowledges no re- 
straints, who dares whatsoever his caprice and wan- 
ton insolence suggest.' None, of course, would 
deny that aa-iX/yeui may display itself in acts of what 
we call ' lasciviousness ; ' for there are no worse dis- 

^ Thus Witsius {MeleU Leid. p. 4G5) observes : iut4\y€iap dioi 
posse omnem tarn ingenii, quam momm proterviam, petulantiam, 
lasoii iam, qxm ab iEschine opponitur rp firrpi^nrri jcol trm^poff^r^. 
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plays of v^pi^ than in these ; but still it is iheir 
petulance, their insolence, which causes them to 
deserve this name ; and of the two renderings of 
the word which we have made, ' wantonness ' seems 
to me the preferable, standing as it does, by the 
double meaning which it has, in a remarkable 
ethical connexion with the word which we now are 
considering. 

In a multitude of passages the notion of lasci- 
viousness'is altogether absent from the word. Thus 
Demosthenes, making mention of the blow which 
Meidias had given him, characterises it as in keep- 
ing with the known aaiX^eui of the man {Con. Meid. 
614). Elsewhere he joins Sector txm and aaeXym, 
otreX/yo)? and irpoTrerw, As aaikyeia Plutarch 
characterises a like outrage on the part of Alcibi- 
ades, committed against an honourable citizen of 
Athens (Alcib. 8) ; indeed, the whole picture which 
he draws of Alcibiades is the fiiU-length portrait 
of an aaeXyri^. Josephus ascribes aa-ikyeia and 
fiavia to Jezebel, daring, as she did, to build a tem- 
ple of Baal in the Holy City itself {Antt. viii. 13. 
1) ; and the same to a Roman soldier, who, being 
on guard at the Temple during the Passover, pro- 
voked by an act of grossest indecency a tumult, in 
which great multitudes of lives were lost {AnM. xx. 
5. 3). And for other passages, helpful to a fixing 
of the true meaning of ao-eXyetoi^see 3 Mace. ii. 26 * 
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Polybius, viii. 14. 1 ; Eusebius, H. E. v. 1. 26 ; and 
the quotations given in TVetstein's N&w Testament^ 
vol. i. p. 588. It, then, and acrwrta are clearly^ dis- 
tinguishable ; the fundamental notion of aaomia 
being wastefulness and riotous excess ; of daikyeuij 
lawless insolence and wanton caprice. 



§xvii. — 0iyydva>y airrofuttj ylrrjX/i^da}, 

Wb are sometimes enabled, by the help of an 
accurate synonymous distinction, at once to reject 
as untenable some interpretation of a passage of 
Scripture, which might, but for this, have main- 
tained itself as at least a possible explanation of it. 
Thus is it with Heb. xii. 18 : " For ye are not come 
unto the mount that might he touched " {yjr7}\a<f>a>' 
fiivtp 8p€^. Many interpreters have seen allusion 
in these words to Ps. civ. 32 : " He toucheth tlie 
hills and they smoke ; " and to the fact that, at the 
giving of the Law, God did descend upon mount 
Sinai, which " was altogether on a smoke, because 
the Lord descended upon it " (Exod. xix. 18). But, 
not to say that in such case we should expect a 
perfect, as in the following Kexavfieva), still more 
decisively against this is the fact that '^'ka<f>d(o is 
never used in the sense of so handling an object as 
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to exercise a moulding, modifying influence upon it, 
bnt only to indicate a feeling of its surface (Luke 
xxiv. 39 ; 1 John i. 1) ; often such a feeling as is 
made with the intention of learning its composition 
(Gen. xxvii. 12, 21, 22) ; while not seldom the word 
signifies no more than a feeling for or after an ob- 
ject, without any actual coming in contact with it 
at all. It is used continually to express a groping 
in the dark (Job v. 14), or of the blind (Isa. lix. 10 ; 
Gen. xxvii. 12 ; Deut. xxviii. 29 ; Judg. xvi. 26) ; 
and tropically, Acts xvii. 27 ; with which we may 
compare Plato, Phoed. 99 5 ; -^Xa^Sin-e? &airep iv 
aicoret. The y^\a<f)(Ofi€vov opo^^ in this passage, is 
beyond a doubt the ' mons palpabilis : ' " Ye are 
not come," the Apostle would say, " to any rnaierial 
mountain, like Sinai, capable, as such, of being 
touched and handled ; not in this sense, to the 
mountain that may be/eZ^, but to the heavenly Jeru- 
salem," to a vorjTov opo^j and not to an alaOrjTov. 

The so handling of any object as to exert a 
modifying influence upon it, the French ' manier,' 
as distinguished from ' toucher,' the German ' betas- 
ten,' as distinguished from 'beriihren,' would be 
either airreadat * or diyydveiv. Of these the first 
is stronger than the second ; airTeadcu (— ^ con- 

. ^ In the passage aUaded to already, Ps. civ. 82, tne words of 
the Septuagiut are, 6 inrT6fi§yos r&r hpitov, koL Katcvl^ovrau 
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trectare'), than dLyydveiv (Ps. civ. 15 ; 1 John v. 18), 
as appears plainly in a passage of Xenophon {Cyrop. 
i. 3. 5), where the child Cyrus, rebuking his grand- 
father's delicacies, says : otl ae opA, orav fiev tov 
apTov a-^, ek ovBev t^v X^^P^ uTroy^dfievov^ orav Se 
Tovray tipo^ 0tyj)^t cvOiff: aTroKodaipj) rr^v X^^P^ ^*^ 
ra x^ipofuncrpoj 09 wdvv ax^ofievo^. Our Version, 
then,- has just reversed the true order of the words, 
when, at Col. ii. 21, it translates fiij a-^, fir)Bi yevaj^^ 
fjLtjSk ^47179, " Touch not, taste not, Jicmdle not." 
The first and last prohibitions should, in our Eng- 
lish, just h^ave changed their places, and the pas- 
sage should stand, ^^ Handle not, taste not, toiLch 
not." How much more strongly will then come 
out the ever ascending scale of superstitious pro- 
hibition among the false teachers at Colosse. 
' Handle not ' is not suflScient ; they forbid to 
* taste ' and, lastly, even to touch those things 
from which, according to their notions, unclean- 
ness might be derived. Beza well : Verbum dLycLv 
a verbo airre(rda4. sic est distinguendum, ut decres- 
cente semper oratione intelligatur crescere super- 
stitio. 
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§ xviii. — TraXiyjei/ea-ia, avaxalvtoai^. 

*Avay€vvrf(rcf:j a word frequent enough in the 
Greek Fathers (see Suicer, Thes. s. v.), no where 
occurs in the New Testament ; although the verb 
avayewdo) twice (1 Pet. i. 13, 23). Did we meet 
avayiwrjci^ there, it would furnish a still closer 
synonym to iraXiyyeveaia than the avafcaivcoai^y 
which I propose to bring into comparison with it : 
yet that also is suflSciently close to justify the 
attempt at once to compare and distinguish them. 
It will be no small gain to the practical theologian, 
to the minister of God's word, to be clear in his own 
mind in respect of the relation between the two. 

IlaXiyyeveaia naturally demands first to be con- 
sidered. This is one of the many words which the 
Gospel found, arid, so to speak, glorified ; enlarged 
the borders of its meaning; lifted it up into a 
higher sphere ; made it the expression of far deeper 
thoughts, of far greater truths, than any of which 
it had been the vehicle before. It was, indeed, al- 
ready in use ; but, as the Christian new-birth was 
not till after Christ's birth ; as men were not new- 
born, till Christ was born (John i. 12) ; as their re- 
generation did not go before, but only followed his 
generation ; so the word could not be used in this 
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its highest, most mysterions sense, till that great 
mystery of the birth of the Son of God into our 
world had actually found place. And yet it is ex- 
ceedingly interesting to trace these its subordinate, 
and, as they proved, preparatory uses. Thus, by 
the Pythagoreans, as is well known, the word was 
employed to express the transmigration of souls ; 
their reappearance in new bodies being called ira- 
Xiyyeveaia : Plutarch, De JSsu Car. i. 7 ; ii. 6 ; De 
laid, et Osi/r. c. 35 : *OerlpcSo^ ai aval3uo<reis koI ira- 
\iyy€P€(nai : De Ei wp. Del/p, 9 : oTroPmau^ koL 
irdXtyyeveauiL Among the Stoics the word set 
forth the periodic renovation of the earth, when, 
budding and blossoming in the spring-time, it woke 
up from its winter sleep, nay, might be said even to 
have revived from its winter death : Ma/rc. Anton. 
ii. 1 : T^i/ TrepioScKTfv 7ra\iyy€V€(riav r&v oKtov. Ci- 
cero {Ad Attic, vi. 6) calls his restoration to his 
dignities and honours, after his return from exile, 
* hanc vaTuyyevealav nostram ; ' with which compare 
Philo, Zeg. ad Cai. 41. Josephus {Antt. xi, 3. 9) 
characterises the restoration of the Jewish nation 
after the Captivity, as rriv avdicnja-iv koX iraKiyye- 
veeriap rrj^ iraTpcSo^, And, to cite one passage more, 
Olympiodorus, a later Platonist, styles memory a 
revival or iraXiyyeveaia of knowledge {Journal des 
8a/oa/n8y 1834, p. 488) : irdXiyyeveaia rfj^ yvdxrew 
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No one who has carefully watched and weighed 
the uses of iraXiyyeveaia just adduced, and gimilar 
ones which might be added, but will note that 
while it has in them all the meaning of a recovery, 
a change for the better, a revival, yet it never 
reaches, or even approaches, the depth of meaning 
which it has acquired in Christian language, and 
which will now claim a little to be considered. The 
word occurs never in the Old Testament {waKcv yU 
veadat at Job xiv. 14), and only twice in the New 
(Matt xix. 28 ; Tit. iii. 5), but there (which is most 
remarkable) apparently in different meanings. In 
St. Matthew it seems plainly to refer to the new- 
birth of the whole creation, the airoKaraaTaai^ wdv- 
rwp (Acts iii. 21), which shall be when the Son of 
Man hereafter comes in his glory; while in St. 
Paul's use of the word the allusion is plainly to the 
new-birth of the single soul, which is now evermore 
finding place in the waters of baptism. Shall we 
then acquiesce in the conclusion that it is used in 
diverse meanings ; that there is no common bond 
which binds the two uses of it together? By no 
means ; all laws of language are violated by any 
such supposition. The fact is, rather, that the word 
by our Lord is used in a wider, by his Apostle in a 
narrower meaning. They are two circles of mean- 
ing, one more comprehensive than the other, but 
their centre is the same. The ircCKvffev^ala of which 
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Scriptnre speaks, begins with the /M/epofeocfio^ of 
single souls ; but it does not end there ; it does not 
cease its effectual working till it has embraced the 
whole fiaxpoKoa-fio^ of the universe. The first seat 
of the irdkLyyeveaia is the soul of man ; but, begin- 
ning there, and establishing its centre there, it ex- 
tends in ever widening circles. And, first, to his 
body ; the day of resurrection will be the day of 
iroKtyyepeaia for it ; so that those Fathers had a 
certain, though only a partial, right, as many as in- 
terpreted the word at Matt. xix. 28, as though it had 
been equivalent, and only equivalent, to avdaraai^j 
and who, as a consequence, themselves continually 
used it as a synonym for ' resurrection ' (Eusebius, 
Hist. JEcd. V. 1. 68 ; Suicer, Thes. s. v.). Doubtless 
the word there includes, or presupposes, the resur- 
rection, but it also embraces much more. Beyond 
the day of resurrection, or it may be contempora- 
neous with it, a day will come, when all nature shall 
put off its soiled work-day garments, and clothe it- 
self in its holy-day attire, the day of the " restitu- 
tion of all things " (Acts iii. 21) ; of the new heaven 
and the new earth (Kev. xxi. 1) ; the day of which 
Paul speaks, as one in expectation of which all 
creation is groaning and travailing until now (Kom. 
♦viii. 21 — 23). Man is the present subject of the 
vaTuyyevealay and of the wondrous transformation 
which it implies ; but in that day it will have in- 
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eluded within its limits the whole world, of which 
man is the central figure : and here is the reconci- 
liation of the two passages, in one of which it is 
spoken of as pertaining to the single soul, in the 
other to the whole redeemed creation. They allude 
both to the same fact, but in different epochs and 
stages of its development. 

But now to consider avcucalvwat^:^ the relation m 
which it stands to iraTuyyeveaiaj and the exact limits 
of the meaning of each. This word, which is pecu- 
liar to the Greek of the New Testament, occurs 
there also only twice — once in connexion with ira- 
Xtyyeveaia (Tit. iii. 5), and again Kom. xii. 2 ; but 
we have the verb avaKaivoto^ which also is an exclu- 
sively New Testament form, at 2 Cor. iv. 16 ; Col. 
iii. 10 ; and the more classical avatccuvifyn^ Heb. vi. 
6, from which the nouns, frequent in the Greek 
Fathers, ai/aKaivta-fM6<; and avoKaivuri^^ are more im- 
mediately drawn ; we have also avaveoto (Eph. iv. 
23) ; all in the same uses. It would be impossible 
better to express the relation in which the two 
stand to each other, than has been already done in 
our Collect for Christmas day, in which we pray 
" that we being regenerate," in otlier words, having 
been already made the subjects of the TraXtyyevea-laj 
" may daily be renewed by the Holy Spirit," — may 
continually know the avaKalvoxn^ Uvcvfiaro^ 'Aylov. 
In this Collect, uttering, as so many others of them 
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do, profound theological truth in its most accurate 
forms, the * regeneration ' is spoken of as past, as 
having found place once for all, while the ' renewal ' 
or ' renovation ' is that which ought now to be daily 
proceeding — this avoKaivtaai^ being that gradual 
restoration of the Divine image, which is going for- 
ward in him who, through the new birth, has come 
under the transforming* powers of the world to 
come. It is called " tJie renewal of the Holy Otvost^ 
inasmuch as He is the * causa efficiens ' by whom 
alone this renewal, this putting on of the new man, 
is carried forward. 

We see then, of the two, that they are indisso- 
lubly bound together — that the second is the follow- 
ing up, the consequence, the completion of the first ; 
yet, for all this, that they are not to be confounded. 
*rhe iraTuyyeveala is that great free act of God's 
mercy and power, whereby He causes the sinner to 
pass out of the kingdom of darkness into that of 
light, out of death into life ; it is the avtodev yevvrf- 
Orjpcu of John iii. 3 ; the y€vvr)0rjvai ix Oeov of 1 
John V. 4, sometipies called, therefore, Oeoyeveaia 

* Mrrap»p^ovff$t rf kmuctuv^vu rov po6t, Rom. xiL 2. The 
Btrildng words of Senec% ^. 6, Intelligo me emendari non tan- 
tum, Bed trantfiffurari, are fiur too big to express any benefits 
whieh he eould have gotten from his books of philosophy ; they 
reach out after blessings to be obtained, not in the sohools of men, 
bat only in the Chnrefaof the liying God. 

5 
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by Greek theologians ; the yemfffffrjvcu iic <nropa^ 
a^ddprov of 1 Pet. i. 23. In it, — not in the prepa* 
rations for it, but in the act itself, — the subject of 
it is passive, even as the child has nothing to do 
with its own birth. But it is very different as res- 
pects the avaKaLvtoau^. This is the gradual conform- 
ing of the man more and more to that new spiritual 
world into which he has been introduced, and in 
which he now lives and moves ; the restitution of 
the Divine image ; and in all this, so far from be- 
ing passive, he must be a fellow-worker with God. 
That was ' regeneratio,' this is ' renovatio.' They 
must not be separated, but neither may they be con- 
founded.' What infinite confusions, conflicts, scan- 
dals, obscurations of God's truth on this side and 
on that, have arisen from the one course as from the 
other. 



§ xix. — cu<rxyvfi^ alSw. 

These was a time when the Greek language poe- 
sessed only the word alSok ; which then occupied 
the two regions of meaning afterward divided be- 

' Gerhard (Loc. Theoll. xxL 7. 118): Renovatio, licet a regene- 
ratione proprie et specialiter acceptit distinguatur, individno ta- 
men et perpetno nexu cum eft. eet ooi\jiincta. 
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tween it and aUrxyvri. AtZm bad at that time the 
Bame duplicity of meaning as is latent in the Latin 
*pudor,' in our own 'shame.' Thus in Homer 
aiaywri never occurs, while sometimes, as II. v. 
Y87, aiZm is used on occasions when alaywri would, 
in later Greek, have necessarily been employed : 
elsewhere Homer employs a^&o? in that sense which, 
at a later period, it vindicated as exclusively its own. 
And even Thucydides (i. 84), in a difficult and 
doubtful passage where both words occur, is by 
many considered to have employed them as equi- 
pollent and convertible. Generally, however, in 
the Attic period of the language, the words were 
not accounted synonymous. Ammonius formally 
distmguishes them in a philological, as the Stoics 
in an ethical, interest ; and almost every passage 
in which either word occurs is an evidence of the 
real difference existing between them. Yet the 
distinction has not always been quite successfully 
seized. 

Thus it has been sometimes said that alZm is 
the ihomve which hinders one from doing a disho- 
nourable thing ; alay\nn\ is the cUsgrace^ outward or 
inward, which follows on having done it (Luke xiv. 
9). This distinction, while it has its truth, is yet 
not an exhaustive one ; and if we were thereupon 
to assume that ata)(yvrf was thus only retrospective, 
the consequence of things unworthily done, it would 



^ ^S^^ 
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be an erroneotis one ; ^ for it would be abnndantl j 
easy to show that aiaxwni is continnallj used tp ex- 
press that feeling which leads to shim what is un- 
worthy out of a prospective anticipation of disho- 
i^ur. Thus one definition (Plat. D^. 416) makes 
it if>6fio^ errl wpaaBoxla aSo^la^ : and Aristotle in- 
cludes the future in his comprehensive definition 
{Hhet. ii. 6) : earo) Stf aitr)(yvfi^ Xumi Tt9 kcCL rapajfif 
irepl T^ ek aBo^iav (JHUvofieva ^peiv r&v xaK&Vj ^ 
irapovTtdVj rj yeyovortoPj ij fieXKovrfov. In this sense 
as * fuga dedecoris ' it is used Ecclus. iv. 21 ; by 
Plato, Gorg. 492 a; by Xenophon, Anab. iii. 1. 10. 
In this last passage, which runs thus, if>ol3ovfievo$ 8k 
TOP 6B6v tcaX axovre^ S/mo^ ol woXXol S«' aurj(wrfv /eal 
aXKi]\iov KoX Kvpov awrfKoXovdrfa-av, Xenophon im- 
plies that while he and others, for more reasons 
than one, disapproved the going forward with Cyrus 
to assail his brother's throne, they yet were now 
ashamed to draw back. 

This much of truth the distinction drawn above 
possesses, that alSm ( — * verecundia,' see Cicero, 
JSep. V. 4) is the nobler word and implies the nobler 
motive : in it is implied an innate moral repugnance 

^ There is the same onesidednesS) though exactly on the otner 
side^ in Cicero's definition of ' pudor/ which he makes merely pro* 
spective : Pudor metus remm turpinm, et ingenua queedam timidi 
tast dedeens fugiens, laudemque consectans ; but Orid writes, 
Lrrait, et nostrum Vnlgat olamore pudorem. 
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to the doing of the dishonourable act, which moral 
repugnance scarcely or at all exists in the alayyvri. 
Insure the man restrained only by aUrxwq against 
the outward disgrace which he fears may accom- 
pany or follow his act, and he will refrain from it 
no longer. It is only, as Aristotle teaches, trepl 
aSo^iof <l>avr€uria : its seat, thereforOi as he goes on 
to show, is not properly in the moral sense of him 
that entertains it, in his consciousness of a right 
which has been, or would be, violated by his act, 
but only in his apprehension of other persons who 
are, or might be, privy to its violation. Let this 
apprehension be removed, and the aiayyvri ceases ; 
while eu&m finds its motive in its own moral being, 
and not in any other ; it implies reverence for the 
good as good, and not merely as that to which 
honour and reputation are attached. Thus it is 
often connected with evXdfieta (Heb. xii. 28), the 
reverence before God, before His majesty. His ho- 
liness, which will induce a carefulness not to offend, 
the German 'Scheu;' so Plutarch, Ccbs. 14; Conj. 
PrcBC. 47 ; Philo, Zeg. ad Cm. 44 ; often also with 
S609, as Plato, Euth, 126 c ; with eitKoaiiiay Xeno- 
phon, Cyrop, viii. 1. 33 ; with eina^ia and Koa/j,uiTrf^y 
Plutarch, Ocbs. 4 ; with o-e^voriyy, Cor0. Prcec. 26. 
To sum up all, we may say that alSw would always 
restrain a good man from an unworthy act, wliile 
aitrxyvri would sometimes restrain a bad one. 
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§ XX. — alSw^ €r<o<f>poavvfi. 

These words occur together at 1 Tim. ii. 9 ; the 
only other places where a<iiHf>poavin) occurs being 
Acts xxvi. 25 ; and 1 Tim. ii. 15, where c^m and 
aco^poavvq are urged by the Apostle as together 
constituting the truest adornment of a Christian 
woman. K the distinction drawn in § 19 be cor- 
rect, this one, which Xenophon, {Oyrop. viii. 1. 31) 
ascribes to Cyrus, between the words now under 
consideration, can hardly be allowed to stand : 
Sfffpei Be alS& koI ato^poavvriv rySe, C09 rov^ fikv 
alSovfiivov^ ra hf r^ <f>av€p^ ala')(pb, ^vyovra^f 
T0U9 Be aa>il>pova^ koI ra iv r^ d^vet. On nei- 
ther side is it successful, for as on the one hand the 
atSa>9 does not shun merely open and manifest base- 
nesses, however the aUrxyvrj may do this, so, on the 
other side, the point of the ao><f>poavv7] is altogether 
different from that here made, which, though true, 
is yet a mere accident of it. The opposite of a/ea- 
'Kaala (Thucydides, iii. 37), it is properly the state 
of an entire command over our passions and desires, 
so that they receive no further allowance than that 
which the law and right reason admit and approve; 
Plato, Symp. 196 c: elvad, y^p ofioXoyelrcu aa>(f>pO' 
<Tvv7) TO KpaTelv r)iov&v ical eiriffvfii&vi and in the 
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CJiOflrmides he has dedicated a whole dialogue to 
the investigation of the exact force of the word. 
Aristotle, JSJiet i. 9 : aperri St' fjv irpo^ ra^ ^Sovh^ 
Tov aa>fJbaT09 ovtoos e^ovaiVj &^ 6 vofio^ KcXevet: cf. 
Plutarch, JDe Curios. 14 ; De Virt. Mot. 2 ; Chryll. 
6: i) jLtev ohv a'<o4>poa'vv7f fipaj(yTf)^ t*9 iarlv hnOv- 
fu&v icclL rd^i^j avaipovaa f^ev ra^ eTreiad/cTov^ koX 
irepvrrbM, laup^ Sk xal fierpiOTriTi tcoarfiova-a tA? dvay- 
Kalm : and Diogenes Laertius, iii. 57. 91. No single 
Latin word exactly represents it. Cicero, as he 
avows himself {Tv^c. iii. 6 ; cf. v. 14), renders it 
now by ' temperantia,' now by ' inoderatio,' now by 
^modestia.' Saxftpoavvrj was a virtue which as- 
sumed more marked prominence in heathen ethics 
than it does in Christian ; not because more value 
was attached to it there than with us ; but partly 
because it was there one of a much smaller com- 
pany of virtues, each of which therefore would sin- 
gly attract more attention ; but also in part because 
for as many as are " led by the Spirit," this condi- 
tion of self-command is taken up and transformed 
into a condition yet higher still, in which a man 
does not command himself, which is well, but, 
which is far better still, is commanded by God. 

In the passage already referred to (1 Tim. ii. 9), 
where it and at8(09 occur together, we shall best 
distinguish them thus, and the distinction will be 
capable of further application. If alSoas is the 
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^ sliamefastness/ ^ or pudency, which shrinks from 
overpassing the limits of womanly reserve and mod- 
esty, as well as from the dishonour which would 
justly attach thereto, aa>^poawi) is that habitual 
inner self-government, with its constant rein on all 
the passions and desires, which would hinder the 
temptation to this from arising, or at all events from 
arising in such strength as should overbear the 
checks and hindrances which atSm opposed to it. 

^ It is a pity that 'shamefast* and 'shamefiutness,' by which 
last word our translatora rendered (rw^poo-^in} here, should have 
been corrupted in modern use to * Bhaxnefaced* and * ahtLmefaced- 
nett.' The words are properly of the same formation as 'stead- 
fast^' * steadfastness^' 'soothfast^' *soothfastness,' and those good 
old English words, now lost to us, * rootfast^' and * rootfasiness.' 
As by ' rootfast ' our fathers understood that which was firm and 
fast by its rootf so by ' shamefast ' in like manner, that which was 
established and made fast by (an honourable) shame. To change 
this into *8hamefaced* is to allow all the meaning and force of the 
word to run to the surface, to leave us ethically a far inferior word. 
It is very inexcusable that all modern reprints of the Authorized 
Version should have given in to this corruption. So long as 
merely the spelling of a word is concerned, this may very well be 
aUowed to faU in with modem use ; wo do not want them to print 
* Sonne' or 'marveile,' when every body now spells *8on' and 
'marvel' But when the true form, indeed the life, of a word is 
affected by the alterations which it has undergone, then I cannot 
but consider that subsequent editors were bound to adhere to the 
first edition of 1611, which should have been considered authori- 
tative and exemplary for all that foUowed. * 
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§ xxi. — (Tt/pfi), iXxvw. 

These words differ, and with differences not the- 
ologically unimportant. We best represent these 
their differences in English when we render avpeiv, 
*' to drag/ iXxveiv^ ^ to draw.' In avpeiVj as in our 
* drag,' there lies ahoaya the notion of force, as when 
Plutarch {De Lib. Ed. 8) speaks of the headlong 
course of a river, iravra avptov koX iravra irapa^- 
poDv : and it will follow, that where persons, and not 
merely things, are in question, it will involve the 
notion of violence (Acts viii. 3 ; xiv. 19 ; xvii. 6). 
But in eXxveiv this notion of force or violence does 
not of necessity lie. That, indeed, such is often 
implied in it, is plain enough (Acts xvi. 19 ; xxi. 30 ; 
Jam. ii. 6 ; and cf. II. xi. 268 ; xxiv. 62, 417 ; 
Aristophanes, JSjidt. 710 ; Euripides, TVoad. 70 : 
Alh/s elXjce KaxrdvBpav fiia)i but not always, any 
more than in our * draw,' which we use of a mental 
and moral attraction, or in the Latin ^traho,' as 
witness the language of the poet, Trahit sua quem- 
que voluptas. Thus Plato, Pol. vi. 494 e: iiv 
SXxrjTCu 7r/>09 ^CKxxro^iav. 

Only by keeping in mind this difference which 
there is between iXicUw and avpip^ can we vindi* 
cate from erroneous interpretation two doctrinally 

6* 
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important passages in the Gospel of St. Jolin. The 
first is xii. 32 ; *' I, if I be lifted up fi-om the earth, 
wiU draw all men unto me " {^dvra^ kXicvaoi). But 
how does a crucified, and thus an exalted, Saviour 
draw all men xmto Him? Not by force, for the 
will is incapable of force, but by the divine attrac- 
tions of His love*. Again He declares (vi. 44): 
" No man can come to Me, except the Father which 
hath sent Me d/ra/w him " {jkXKvari avrop). Now as 
many as feel bound to deny any * gratia irresisti- 
bilis,' which turns man into a mere machine, and 
by which, nolens volens, he is dragged to God, must 
at once aUow that this iTucvarj can mean no more 
than the potent allurements of love, the attracting 
of men by the Father to the Son ; as at Jeremiah 
xxxi. 3, " With loving-kindness have I drawn thee " 
{ebucvad ce), with which compare Cant. i. 3. 4. Did 
we find avpetv on either of these occasions (not that 
I believe this would have been possible), the asser- 
tors of a ^ gratia irresistibilis ' * might then urge the 

' The excellent words of Augustine on this last passage, him- 
self sometimes adduced as an upholder of this, may be hero quoted 
(In Ev. JoK TVctct, zxyL 4) : Nemo venit ad me, nisi quern Pater 
adtraxerit. Noli te cogitare invitum trahi; trahitur animus et 
amore. Neo timere debemus ne ab hominibus qui verba perpen- 
dunt^ et a rebus maxime divinis intelligendis longe remoti sunt, in 
hoc Soripturarum sanctarum evangelicoyerboforsitan reprehenda- 
mur, et dicatur nobi^ Quomodo voluntate, eredo^ si trahorf Ego 
dico: Parum est Yoluntate^ etiam voluptaie traheria Porro ai 
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passages as leaving no room for any other meaning 
but theirs ; but not as they now stand. 

In agreement with this which has been said, in 
eTucvea/ is much more predominantly the sense of 
a drawing to a certain point, in avpetv merely of 
dragging after one ; thus Lucian {De Merc. Cond. 
S), likening a man to a fish already hooked and 
dragged through the water, describes him as trvpo- 
fievov Kcu 7rp6^ avdyicvjv ar/ofievov. Kot seldom 
there will lie in avpuv the notion of this dragging 
being upon the ground, inasmuch as that will trail 
upon the ground {avpfia^ avpSrjv) which is forcibly 
dragged along with no will of its own. A com- 
parison of the uses of the two words at John xxi. 
6, 8, 11, will be found entirely to bear out the dis- 
tinction which has been here traced. In the first 
and last of these verses iXxveiv is used ; for they 
both express a dra/unng of the net to a certam 
pomt; by the disciples to themselves in the ship, 
by Peter to himself upon the shore. But at ver. 8 
ffvpecp is employed ; for nothing is there intended 
but the dToggvng of the net which had been fastened 
:o the ship, after it through the water. Our Ver- 

, oe1» dicere lieuit^ Trahit sua qnemque voluptas ; non neoessitaa, 
. .4ed Yoluptas ; non obligatio, sed delectatio ; quanto fortius nos 
dieere debemus, irahi hominem ad Christum, qui delectatur yen 
tate, delectatur beatitudine, delectatur justitid, delectatur sempi* 
tem& vitft, quod totum Christua est? 
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sion, it will be seen, has maintained the distinction; 
so too the German of De Wette, by aid of ' ziehen ' 
(— €\kv€iv\ and ' nachschleppen ' (— avpetv), but 
neither the Yulgate, nor Beza, which both have 
forms of ' traho ' throughout 



§ xxii. — oXjo/cXffpo^, riKeto^. 

These words occur together, though their order 
is reversed, at Jam. i. 4, — "perfect and entire;" 
oXo#cXi7/>o9 only once besides (1 Thess. v. 23), and 
the substantive okoKkrjpui, used however not in an 
ethical but a physical sense, also once. Acts iii. 16 ; 
c£ Isa. i. 6. 07<j6KXt)po9 signifies first, as its deriva- 
tion implies, that which retains all which was allot- 
ted to it at the first, which thus is whole and entire 
in all its parts, to which nothing necessary for its 
completeness is wanting. Thus unhewn stones, in- 
asmuch as they have lost nothing in the process of 
shaping ^and polishing, are oXoKXijpoi (Deut. xxvii. 
6 ; 1 Mace. iv. 47) ; so too perfect weeks are i/SSofior 
869 oXoxXrjpoi (Deut. xvi. 9) ; and in Lucian, PhUops. 
8, hf oKoKkqptp Bip/iaTiy ' in a whole skin.' At the 
next step in the word's use we find it employed to 
express that integrity of body, with nothing redun- 
dant, nothing deficient (Lev. xxi. 17 — 23), which 
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was required of the Levitical priests as a condition 
of their ministering at the altar, which was needful 
also in the sacrifices they offered. In both these 
senses Josephus uses it, Antt, iii. 12. 2 ; as continu- 
ally Philo, with whom it is the standing word for 
this integrity of the priests and of the sacrifice, to 
the necessity of which he often recurs, seeing in it, 
and rightly, a mysticid significance, and that these 
are oTsjoKkripoi, OvorUu oXoKKriptp Oe^ : thus De Vict* 
2 ; De Vict. Off. 1 : oKoKkripov ical iravrekok fui/juov 
afieroxov : De Agricful. 29 ; De Cherub. 28 ; c£ Plato, 
Legg. 769 c. The word in the next step of its his- 
tory resembles very much the ' integer ' and * integ- 
ritas' of the Latins. Like these words, it was 
transferred from bodily to mental and moral entire- 
ness. The only approach to this use of o\joK\fipo^ 
in the Septuagint is Wisd. xy. 3, oXo/cXi/po? Bi/caio- 
avpff ; but in an interesting and important passage 
in the Phcedrus of Plato (250 (?), it is twice used to 
express the perfection of man before the fall; I 
mean, of course, the fall as Plato contemplated it ; 
when men were as yet oT^jo/cXrjpoi xal airadek kuk&Vj 
and to whom as such oXoteXrfpa ^>dafjLaTa were 
vouchsafed, as contrasted with those weak partial 
glimpses of the Eternal Beauty, which is all whereof 
the greater part of men ever now catch sight ; cf. 
his Tim(BU8y 44 c. ^OXoKXajpo^^ then, is an epithet 
applied to a person or a thing that is ^ omnibus nu- 
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mens absolutus ; ' and the ev fiffSevl XeiTrofuvWj 
which at Jam. i. 4 follows it, must be taken as the 
epexegesis of the word. . 

TiXeio^ is a word of various applications, but 
all of them referable to the T6X09, which is its 
ground. They in a natural sense are riXewij who 
are adult, having reached the full limit of stature, 
strength, and mental power appointed to them, who 
have in these respects attained their riKo^y as dis- 
tinguished from the vdoi or TroJSe?, young men or 
boys ; so Plato, Zegg, 929 c. St. Paul, when he 
employs the word in an ethical sense, does it con- 
tinually with this image of full completed growth, as 
contrasted with infancy and childhood, underlying 
his use, the riXjetoi being by him set over against 
the vifirioi iv XpiarS (1 Cor. ii. 6 ; xiv. 20 ; Eph..iv. 
13, 14 ; Phil. iii. 15 ; Heb. v. 14), being in fact the 
iraripe^ of 1 John ii. 13, 14, as distinct from the vecu- 
viaKoc and TraiSia. Nor is this application of the 
word to mark the religious growth and progress of 
men, confined to the Scripture. The Stoics opposed 
the riXeio^ in philosophy to the irpo/coTrrajv^ with 
which we may compare 1 Chron. xxv. 8, where the 
riketot are set over against the fiavdavovr&i. With 
the heathen, those also were called reKemi, who had 
been initiated into the mysteries ; the same thought 
being at work here as in the giving of the title to 
riXeiov to the Lord's Supper. This was so called, 
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because in it was the falness of Christian privilege, 
because there was nothing beyond it ; and the riXeioi 
of heathen initiation had their name in like manner, 
because those mysteries into which they were now 
introduced were the latest and crowning mysteries 
of all. 

It will be seen that there is a certain ambiguity 
in our word * perfect,' which, indeed, it shares with 
riXeitx; itself; this, namely, that they are both em- 
ployed now in a relative, now in an absolute sense ; 
for only out of this ambiguity could our Lord have 
said, " Be ye therefore perfect (riXctoA), as your 
Heavenly Father iBj>erfect (reXe*©?), Matt. v. 48 ; cf. 
xix. 21. The Christian shall be ' perfect,' yet not 
in the sense in which some of the sects preach the 
doctrine of perfection, who, preaching it, either 
mean nothing which they could not have expressed 
by a word less liable to misunderstanding ; or mean 
something which no man in this life shall attain, 
and which he who affirms he has attained is deceiv- 
ing himself, or others, or both. He shall be ' per- 
fect,' that is, seeking by the grace of God to be fiilly 
furnished and firmly established in the knowledge 
and practice of the things of God (Jam. iii. 2) ; not 
a babe in Christ to the end, " not always employed 
in the elements, and infant propositions and prac- 
tices of religion, but doing noble actions, well 
skilled in the deepest mysteries of faith and holi- 
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ness." ^ In this sense Panl claimed to be reKeut^j 
even while almost in the same breath he disclaimed 
the being TereKeuofji^evo^ (Phil. iii. 12, 15). 

The distinction then is plain; the riXjei4K has 
reached his moral endy that for which he was intend- 
ed ; namely, to be a man in Christ ; (it is true indeed 
that, having reached this, other and higher ends 
open out before him, to have Christ formed in him 
more and more ;) the oTs^Kkfjpo^ has preserved, or, 
having lost, has regained, his completeness. In the 
oKotcKrifio^ no grace which ought to be in a Christian 
man is wanting ; in the reXjeio^ no grace is merely in 
its weak imperfect beginnings, but all have reached 
a certain ripeness and maturity. 'OXoreXiy?, which 
occurs once in the New Testament (1 Thess. v. 23 ; 
cf. Plutarch, Pldo. PhU. v. 21), forms a certain con- 
necting link between the two, holding on to 6X6^X97- 
^09 by its first half, to reKew^ by its second. 



§ xxiii. — ariffHivo^f SidSvjfui, 

The fact that our English word ^ crown ' covers 
the meanings of both these words, must not lead us 

* On the sense in which 'perfection' is demanded of the Chris- 
tian, there is a discussicn at large bj J. Taylor, Doctrine and Prao' 
iieeo/jRepentanee, 1 8. 40—^6, from which these words in inrerted 
commas are drawn. 
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to confound them. In German the first would often 
be translated ' Kranz,' and only the second ' Krone.' 
I indeed very much doubt whether anywhere in 
classical literature (rr4<^vo^ is used of the kingly, or 
imperial crown. It is the crown of victory in the 
games, of civic worth, of military valour, of nuptial 
joy, of festal gladness — woven of oak, of ivy, of 
parsley, of myrtle, of olive, — or imitating in gold 
these leaves or others — of flowers, as of violets or 
roses (see Athenseus, xv. 9 — 33), but never, any more 
than ^ corona ' in Latin, the emblem and sign of 
royalty. The SlaSrifm was this (Xenophon, Cyrop. 
viii. 3. 13 ; Plutarch, De Frat. Am. 18), being pro- 
perly a linen band or fillet, HsBnia'.or 'fascia' 
(Curtius, iii. 3), encircling the brow ; so that no lan- 
guage is more common than irepiridipai BidSrffjba to 
signify the assumption of royal dignity (Polybius, 
V. 57. 4 ; Josephus, Arvtt. xii. 10. 1), even as in Latin 
in like manner the ' diadema ' is alone the ' insigne 
regium ' (Tacitus, Armal. xv. 29). 

A passage bringing out very clearly the distinc- 
tion between the two words occurs in Plutarch, Ccb8. 
61. It is the well known occasion on which Anto- 
nius offers Caesar the kingly crown, which is de- 
scribed as BidSr}fia oTCifxiv^ ha^vq^ irepiireTrXeyfiivov : 
here the are^avo^ is only the garland or laureate 
wreath, with which the true diadem was enwoven. 
Indeed, according to Cicero {Phil. ii. 34), Csesar 
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was already ^ coronatus ' — iareifHiiwfihfo^ (this he 
would have been as consul), when the offer was 
made. Plutarch at the same place describes the 
statues of Caesar to have been, by those who would 
have suggested his assumption of royalty, hia&qfiar 
<riv apoSeSefjUpo^ fiaaiXiKok. And it is out of .the 
observance of this distinction that the passage in 
Suetonius {Cces. 79), containing another version of 
the same incident, is to be explained. One places 
on his statue ^ coronam lauream candidit fascia prse- 
ligatam ; ' on which the tribunes of the people com- 
mand to be removed, not the ' corona,' but the * fas- 
cia ; ' this being the diadem, and that in which alone 
the traitoro.us suggestion that he should be pro- 
claimed king, was contained. 

How accurately the words are discriminated in 
the Septuagint may be seen by comparing in the 
First Book of Maccabees, in which only SuiBrjfia 
occurs with any. frequency, the passages in which 
this word is employed (such as i. 9 ; vi. 15 ; viii. 
14 ; xi. 13, 54 ; xii. 39 ; xiii. 32), and those where 
are^avo^ appears (iv. 57 ; x. 29 ; xi. 35 ; xiii. 39 : 
cf. 2 Mace. xiv. 4). 

In respect of the New Testament, there can be, 
of course, no doubt that whenever St. Paul speaks 
of crowning, and of the crown, it is always the 
crown of the conqueror, and not of the king, which 
he has in his eye. The two passages, 1 Cor. ix. 24 — 
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26 ; 2 Tim. ii. 5, place this beyond question ; while 
the epithet afiapamivo^ applied to the criif>avo^ rrj^ 
&)fi79 (1 Pet. V. 4), leaves no doubt about St. Peter's 
allusion. If this is not so directly to the Greek 
games, yet still the contrast which he tacitly draws, 
is one between the wreaths of heaven which never 
fade, and the garlands of earth which lose their 
brightness and freshness so soon. At Jam. i. 12 ; 
Eev. ii. 10 ; iii. 11 ; iv. 4, it is more probable that a 
reference is not intended to these Greek games ; tlie 
alienation from which as idolatrous and profane was 
so deep on the part of the Jews (Josephus, Antt. 
XV. 8. 1 — 4), and no doubt also of the Jewish mem- 
bers of the Church, that an image drawn from the 
rewards of these games would have been to them 
rather repulsive than attractive. Yet there also the 
arii^po^j or the (rri^vo^ rrys (Zo)^, is the emblem, 
not of royalty, but of highest joy and gladness, of 
glory and immortality. 

We may feel the more confident that in these 
last passages from the Apocalypse St. John did not 
intend kingly crowns, from the circumstance that on 
three occasions, where beyond a doubt he does mean 
such, BidSfffia is the word which he employs (Bev. 
xii. 3 ; xiii. 1 [cf. xvii. 9, 10, al hrriL K€<f>a\al . . . 
fiaaiXels hrrd eUnv\ ; xix. 12). In tiiis last verse it 
is fitly said of Him who is King of kings and Lord 
of lords, that " on His head were ina/ny crowns " 
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{SiaSiifmra iroXka) ; an expression which, with all 
its grandeur, we find it hard to realize, so long as 
we picture to our mind's eye such crowns as at the 
present monarchs wear, but intelligible at once 
when we contemplate them as diadems, that is, nar- 
row fillets bound about the brow, such as Bia^fjLara 
will imply. These " many diadems " will then be 
the tokens of the many royalties-^ of earth, of hea- 
ven, and of hell (Phil. ii. 10) — which are his ; roy- 
alties once usurped or assailed by the Great Bed 
Dragon, the usurper of Christ's dignity and honour, 
described therefore with his seven diadems as well 
(xiii. 1), but now openly and for ever assumed by 
Him to whom they rightfully belong; just as, to 
compare earthly things with heavenly, we are told 
that when Ptolemy, king 8f Egypt, entered Antioch 
in triumph, he set two crowns (StaSiy/utra) on his 
head, the crown of Asia, and the crown of Egypt 
(1 Mace. xi. 13). 

The only place where crre^vo? might seem to 
be used of a kingly crown is Matt, xxvii. 29, with 
its parallels in the other Gospels, where the weaving 
of the crown of thorns (are^avfy: atcdvdivo^\ and 
placing it on the Saviour's head, is evidently a 
part of that blasphemous caricature of royalty 
which the Boman soldiers enact. But woven of 
such materials as it was, probably of the juncua 
Tifum/nMS. or of the lycivm apinoatrni^ it is evident 
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that SidSifffjui could not be applied to it; and the 
word, therefore, which was fittest in respect of the 
material whereof it was composed, takes place of 
that which would have been the fittest in respect 
of the purpose for which it was intended. 



§ xidv. — irkeove^la, ^ikafjyvpla. 

Between these two words the same distinction 
exists as between our * covetousness ' and * avarice,' 
or as between the German ' Habsucht ' and * Geiz.* 
ITKjEove^ia is the more active sin, <l>i\apyvpia the 
more passive : the first seeks rather to grasp what 
it has not, and in this way to have more; the second, 
to retain, and, by accumulating, to multiply that 
which it already has. The first, in its methods of 
acquiring, will be often bold and aggressive ; even 
as it may, and often will be as free in scattering and 
squandering, as it was eager and unscrupulous in 
getting; 'rapti largitor,' as is well imagined in the 
Sir Giles Overreach of Massinger. Consistently 
with tibis we find 'rrKeovi/crrf^s joined with &fnra^ (1 
Cor. V. 10) ; irKeove^la with fiapvrrf^ (Plutarch, AHst. 
3) ; and in the plural, with Kkoirai (Mark vii. 22) ; 
with albiicUu (Strabo, vii. 4. 6) ; with ^CKov€i,kUu 
(Plato, Leqg. iii. 677 I) ; and the sin defined by 
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Theodoret : ^ rov irXsiovo^ e^ae?) teal 17 r&v ov irpoir* 
fjKovTOifv afyira/fq. But, while it is thus with TrXIeo- 
ve^ittj <f>iXaf)yvpia on the other hand will be often 
cautions and timid, and will not necessarily have 
cast off the outward appearances of righteousness. 
Thus, the Pharisees were <f>i\dpyvpoi (Luke xvi. 14) ; 
this was not irreconcilable with the maintenance 
of the outward shows of holiness, which the ttXco- 
ve^ia would evidently have been. 

Cowley, in the delightful prose which he has 
mixed up with his verse, draws this distinction 
strongly and well {Essay 7, Of Avarice)^ though 
Chaucer had done the same before him in his Pe^** 
sones Tale : " There are," says Cowley, " two sorts 
of avarice ; the one is but of a bastard kind, and 
that is the rapacious appetite for gain ; not for its own 
sake, but for the pleasure of refunding it immedi- 
ately through all the channels of pride and luxury ; 
the other is the true kind, and properly so called, 
which is a restless and unsatiable desire of riches, 
not for any farther end or use, but only to hoard and 
preserve, and perpetually increase them. The cov- 
etous man of the first kind is like a greedy ostrich, 
which devours any metal, but it is with an intent 
to feed upon it, and, in effect, it makes a shift to 
digest and excern it. The second is like the foolish 
chough, which loves to steal money only to hide it" 

There is another and more important point of 
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view, from which TrXeope^ia may be regarded as the 
wider, larger term, the genus, of which <f>tKapyvpia 
is the species ; this last being the love of money^ 
while 7r\€ov€^(a is the drawing and snatching to 
himself, on the sinner's part, of the creature in every 
form and kind, as it lies ont of and beyond himself; 
the ^ndigentia' of Cicero: (Indigentia est libido 
inexplebilis : Tuso. iv. 9. 21). For this distinction 
between the words compare Augustine, Enarr. in 
Ps. cxviii. 36, 36 ; and Bengel's profound explana- 
tion of the fact, that, in the enumeration of sins, St. 
Paul so often unites 'frXeove^ia with sins of the flesh ; 
as at 1 Cor. v. 11 ; Eph. v. 3, 6 ; Col. iii. 5 : Solet 
autem jungere cum impuritate irXeove^iavj nam 
homo extra Deum quserit pabulum in creatura ma- 
terial!, vel per voluptatem, vel per avaritiam ; bo- 
num alienum ad se redigit. But, expressing much, 
Bengel has not expressed all. The connexion be- 
tween these two provinces of sin is deeper, is more 
intimate still ; and this is witnessed in the fact, that 
not merely is TrXeoi/efia, as covetousness, joined to 
sins of imparity, but the word is sometimes in 
Scripture, continually by the Greek Fathers (see 
Suicer, Thes. s. v.), employed to designate these sins 
themselves ; even as the root out of which they 
alike grow, namely, the fierce and ever fiercer long- 
ing of the creature which has turned from God, to 
fill itself with the inferior objects of sense, is one 
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and the same. Kegarded thus, vXeope^la has a 
much wider and deeper sense than ^Chufyyvpla. 
Take the sublime commentary on the word which 
Plato {Oorg, 493) supplies, where he likens the de- 
sire of man to the sieve or pierced vessel of the 
Danaids, which they were ever filling, but might 
never fill ; ^ and it is not too much to say, that the 
whole longing of the creature, as it has itself aban- 
doned God, and by a just retribution is abandoned 
by Him, to stay its hunger with the swines' husks, 
instead of the children's bread which it has left, is 
contained in this word. 



§ XXV. — fiocKtOj irotfuivim, 

WmLB both these words are often employed in 
a figurative and spiritual sense in the Old Testa- 
ment, as at 1 Chron. xii. 16 ; Ezek. xxxiv. 3 ; Ps. 
Ixxvii. 72 ; Jer. xxiii. 2 ; and iroLfiaivuv often in the 
New ; the only occasions in the latter, where fioa/cea^ 

' It is evident that the same eomparison had oeeurred to Shak 
■peare: 

"The cloyed will. 
That satiate yet unsatisfied desire, 
That tub both fiU'd and running.** 

(fymbeline, Aot i Sa t. 
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is SO used, are John xxi. 15, 17. There onr Lord, 
giving to St. Peter his thrice repeated commission 
to feed his " lambs " (ver. 15), his " sheep " (ver. 16), 
and again his " sheep " (ver. 17), uses, on the first 
occasion, jBoo'/ce, on the second, irolfiatve^ and returns 
again to /86cr/ce on the third. This return, on the 
third and last repetition of the charge, to the word 
employed on the first, has been a strong argument 
with some for the indifierence of the words. They 
have urged, and with a certain show of reason, that 
Christ could not have hdiA progressive aspects of the 
pastoral work in His intention, nor have pufposed 
to indicate them here, else He would not have come 
back in the end to /Boaxe, the same word with which 
He began. Yet I cannot believe the variation of 
the words to have been without a motive, any more 
than the changes, in the same verses, from dyairdv 
to (l>iKelvy from apvia to irpo^ara. It is true that 
our Version, rendering goatee and irovfiaive alike by 
" Feed," has not attempted to reproduce the varia- 
tion, any more than the Vulgate, which, on each 
occasion, has ' Pasce ; ' nor do I perceive any re- 
sources of language by which either the Latin 
Version or our own could have helped themselves 
here. It might be more possible in German, by 
aid of * weiden ' (=« /Soc/ceti;), and '•hiiten ' (-« ttov- 
fiaiv£iv) ; De Wette, however, has ' weiden ' through- 
out. 

6 
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The distinction, although thus not capable of 
being easily reproduced in all languages, is very far 
from fanciful, is indeed a most real one. fioaxtoj 
the same word as the Latin ^ pasco,' is simply ' to 
feed : ' but iroifjLaivtj involves much more ; the whole 
office of the shepherd, the entire leading, guiding, 
guarding, folding of the flock, as well as the finding 
of nourishment for it ; thus Lampe : Hoc symbolum 
totum regimen ecclesiasticum coinprehendit ; and 
Bengel : ^oatceiv est pars tov iroifiaiveiv. Out of a 
sense continuallyfelt,\offatshadowing forth in the 
shepherd's work of the highest ministries of men 
for the weal of their fellows, and of the peculiar fit 
ness which this iniage has to set forth the same, iv 
has been often transferred to their office, who are, 
or should be, the faithful guides and guardians of 
the people committed to their charge. Kings, ii> 
Homer, are iroifieve^ \a&v : cf. 2 Sam. v. 2 ; vii. 7- 
Nay more, in Scripture God Himself is a Shepherd 
(Isa. xl. 11) ; and David can use no words which 
shall so well express his sense of the Divine protec- 
tion as these : Kvpio^ iroifiaivei fie (Ps. xxiii. 1) ; 
nor does the Lord take anywhere a higher title than 
6 iroLfjLV)v 6 KuKo^ (John x. 11 ; cf. 1 Pet. v. 4, 6 ap- 
')(yrroLfJL7iv : Heb. xiii. 20, o fj,iya<: ttov/atjv t&v irpofid" 
TO)!/; nor give a higher than that implied in this 
word to his ministers. Compare the sublime pas- 
sage in Philo, De Agricrd. 12, beginning: o{rr» 
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fihnoi TO iroifutiveip itrnv arfoSoPy ware ov fior 
aL7i€vai fiovov xal ao^U Jufi^dtFf^ ical y^tj)(ai<: re- 
Xeia K€KCL0apfi€Pai^j aXKi, xal 0€^ t^ iravriyefiopi 
S^fcaim^ avarlfferai : and also the three sections pre- 
ceding. 

Still, it may be asked, if irotfuiivevv be thus the 
higher word, and if iroifiaipe was therefore superadd- 
ed upon l36aHi6j because it was so, and implied so 
many further ministries of care and tendance, why 
does it not appear m the last, which must be also 
the most solemn, commission given by the Lord to 
Peter? how are we to account, if this be true, for 
his returning to fioaxe again ? I cannot doubt that 
in Stanley's Sermons and Esaaya on ike Apostolical 
Age J p. 138, the right answer is given. The lesson, 
in fact, which we learn from this His coming back 
to the fioaxe with which He had begun, is a most 
important one, and one which the Church, and all 
that bear rule in the Church, have need diligently 
to lay to heart ; this namely, that whatever else of 
discipline and rule may be superadded tliereto, still, 
the feeding of the flock, the finding for them of 
spiritual nourishment, is tne first and last ; nothing 
eke will supply the room of this, nor may be allow- 
ed to put this out of its foremost and most important 
place. How often, in a false ecclesiastical system, 
the preaching of the word loses its pre-eminence ; 
the PoaKUP fidls into the background, is swallowed 
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np in the irotfialveiv^ which presently becomes no 
true iroifialveiVj because it is not a fioateeiv as well, 
but such a ' shepherding ' rather as Gkxi's Word, by 
the prophet Ezckiel, has denounced (xxxiv. 2, 3, 8, 
10 ; cf. Zech. xiii. 15—17 ; Matt, xxiii.). 



§ XXVI. — pjfKo^, ^ovo^. 

These words are often joined together ; they are 
so by St. Paul, Gal. v. 20, 21 ; by Clemens Roma- 
nus, 1 £^. ad Oor, 3, 4, 5 ; and by classical writers 
as well; as, for instance, by Plato, ^Ai?. 4:7 e; Legg. 
679 c ; Menex. 242 a. Still, there are diflferences 
between them ; and this first, that 55X09 is a iiiaov^ 
being used sometimes in a good (as John ii. 17 ; 
Korn. X. 2 ; 2 Cor. ix. 2), sometimes, and in Scripture 
oftener, in an evil sense (as Acts v. 17 ; Eom. xiii. 
13 ; Gal. v. 20 ; Jam. iii. 14) ; while <^6ovo^ is not 
capable of a good, but is used always and only in 
an evil signification. When 55X09 is taken in good 
part, it signifies the honourable emulation, with the 
(jonsequent imitation, of that which presents itself 
to the mind as excellent^ ^^rfKo^ r&v aploToovj Lucian, 
Adv, Indoct, 17 ; ^SqKx)^ koI fiifinr^ai^^ Herodian, ii. 4 ; 
5i7Xft)T^9 icaX fjbifirfTT]^^ vi. 8. It is the Latin ' semula- 
tio,' in which nothing of envy is of necessity in- 
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eluded, however it is possible that such may find 
place; the German 'Nacheiferung/ as distinguished 
from ^ Eifersucht.' . The verb ' semulor,' as is well 
known, finely expresses the distinction of worthy 
and unworthy emulation, governing an accusative 
in cases where the first, a dative where the second, 
is intended. 

By Aristotle {Rhet ii. 11) ^ysjo^ is employed ex- 
clusively in this nobler sense, to signify the active 
emulation which grieves, not that another has the 
good, but that itself has it not; and which, not 
stopping here, seeks to make the wanting its own, 
and in this respect is contrasted by him with envy : 
ecTTi ^Xo^ \v^m) t(9 iin <f>atvofiiv7f irapovaia ayaOSiV 
ivrifuovj .... oifj^ on, aWipj aW' on o^t zeal avr^ 
ioTi* Bio teal €7ri€iK€^ eanv 6 2^\o9, ical imeiK&v 
TO Se tl>0ov€tvy <l>av\ov^ xal <f>av\a>v, Cf. Jerome, 
-Epp. in Gal, v. 20 : $17X09 et in bonam partem accipi 
potest, quum quis nititur ea qusa bona sunt semulari. 
Invidia vero alien£ felicitate torquetur ; and again. 
In Gal. iv. 17 : -^mulantur bene, qui cum videant 
in aiiquibus esse gratias, dona, virtutes, ipsi tales 
esse desiderant. CEcumenius: com $17X09 /civrjai^ 
'^vj(7J<: ivdovauo&rj^ erri re, fieTci nvo^ a^ofiouoaem^ 
rov irpbf; h fi airovBi] ian. 

But it is only too easy for this zeal and honour- 
ab.e rivalry to degenerate into a meaner passion, a 
fact which is strikingly attested in the Latin word 
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^simnltas,' connected, as Doderlein {Lai. Syncn. 
vol. iii. p. 72) shows, not with ' simulare,' but with 
^ simul ; ' those who together aim at the same object 
being in danger not merely of being competitors, 
but enemies ; just as atiOCKotj which however has 
kept its more honourable use (Plutarch, Am/m^ cm 
eorp, wpp. pej, 3), is connected with jofio. These 
degeneracies which wait so near upon emulation, 
may assume two shapes ; either that of a desire to 
make war upon the good which it beholds in 
another, and tbus to trouble that good, and make it 
less ; therefore we find ^\o9 and epi,^ continually 
joined together (Rom. xiii. 13 ; 2 Cor. xii. 20 ; Gal. 
V. 20 ; Clem. Eom. 1 Ep. 3, 6) ; or, where there is 
not vigour and energy enough to attempt the mahmg 
of it 4e88, there may be at Wast the wishing of it 
less. And here is the point of contact which {17X09 
has with <l>06vo^ : thus Plato, Menex. 242 a : irpSnov 
fikv ^Xo?, aTTo ^17X01; Se i^dovo^ : the latter being 
essentially passive, as the former is active and ener- 
gic. We do not find <f>06vo^ in the comprehensive 
catalogue of sins at Mark vii. 21, 22 ; its place be- 
ing there supplied by a circumlocution, o^aXfjiM 
'iroirqpo^;^ but one putting itself in connexion Vith 
the Latin ' invidia,' which is derived, as Cicero ob- 
serves, 'a nimis i/ntuendo fortunam alterius;' cf. 
Matt. XX. 15 ; and 1 Sam. xviii. 9 : " Saul eyedj^ 
i. e. envied " David." G66vo^ is the meaner sin, 
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being merely displeasure at another's goods * (\vwrj 
iw aXKorploi^ ayaOoUy as the Stoics defined it, 
Diogenes Laertius, vii. 63. Ill), with the desire 
that these may be less ; and this, quite apart from 
any hope that thereby its own will be more (Aris- 
totle, H/iet ii. 10). He that feels it, does not feel 
with it any impulse or longing to raise himself to 
the level of him whom he envies, but only to de- 
press the other to his own.* When the victories of 
Miltiades would not suffer the youthful Themistocles 
to sleep (Plutarch, Them. 3), here was ?7A/>9, that 
is, in its nobler form, for it was such as prompted 
him to worthy actions, and would not let him rest 
till he had set a Salamis of his own against the Ma- 
rathon of his great predecessor. But it was <l>06vo9 
which made that Athenian citizen to be weary of 
hearing Aristides evermore styled " The Just " (Plu- 
tarch, Arist. 7) ; and this his <^6vo^ contained no 
impulses moving him to strive for himself after the 
justice which he envied in another. See on this 

' Augastine's definition <yf ^Svs {Exp, in Gal, y. 21) iB not 
quite tatiBfaotory: Invidia yero dolor animi est, cum indignus yi- 
detur. aliquis assequi etiam quod non appetebas. This would 
rather be ytfittri^ and vefitcay in the ethical terminology of Aris- 
totle (JSthic. Nic a 7. 16; Bhet 2. 9). 

' On the likenesses and differences between fita-os and ^dyos, 
see Plutarch's graceful little essay, fuU of subtle analysis of the 
human hearty J)e Invidid et Odh, 
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subject further the beautify remarks of Plutarch, 
De Prof, Vtrt. 14. 



§ xxvii. — §»>;, /8tb9. 

The Latin language and the English are alike 
poorer than the Greek, in having but one word, the 
Latin ' vita,' the English ' life,' to express these two 
Greek. There would, indeed, be no comparative 
poverty here, if f©^ and I3m were merely dupli- 
cates ; but, covering as they do very different spaces 
of meaning, it is certain that we, having but one 
word for them both, must use this one in very di- 
verse senses ; it is possible that by this equivocation 
we may, without being aware of it, conceal very 
real and important differences from ourselves ; for, 
indeed, there is nothing so potent to do this as the 
equivocal use of a word. 

The true antithesis of fa>^ is ddvaro^; (Rom. viii. 
38 ; 2 Cor. v. 4: ; cf. Jer. viii. 3 ; Sirac. xxx. 17 ; 
Plato, Legg. xii. 944 c\ as of the verb ^v^ airotfvrj* 
aK€i,p (Matt. XX. 38 ; 1 Tim. v. 6 ; Eev. i. 18 ; cf. II. 
xxiii. 70; Herodotus, i. 31 ; Plato, PhcedOj 71 d: 
ovK ivavTiov ifnj^ rm ^p to reOvdvai elpai) ; fcaij, in 
fact, being very nearly connected with &», arffii, to 
breathe the breath of life, which is tlie necessary 
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condition of living, and, as snch, is involved in like 
manner in irvevfui and '^vjffl' 

But, while fw?} is thus life intenswe (' vita quS 
vivimus '), fiuxs is life eixtensive (' vita quam vivi- 
mus '), the period or duration of life ; and then, 
in a secondary sense, the means by which that life 
is sustained ; and thirdly, the mcmner in which that 
life is spent. Examples of the use of pm in all 
these senses the Kew Testament supplies. Thus it 
is used as — 

a, the period or duration of life ; 1 Pet. iv. 3, 
Xpovo^ Tov iSiov: cf. Job. x. 20, /8w rov ypovovi Plu- 
tarch, De Lib. Ed. 17 : ariyfjiff ')(povov ttS? 6 /8w cor*. 

/8, the means of life, or ' living,' E. V. ; Mark 
xii. 44 ; Luke viii. 43 ; xv. 12 ; 1 John iii. 17, rov 
Biov rov Koafiov : cf. Plato, Gorg. 486 d; Legg. 936 
c ; Aristotle, Hist. Anim. ix. 23. 2 ; and often, but 
not always, these means of life, with an under sense 
of largeness and abundance. 

7, the manner of life ; 1 Tim. ii. 2 ; so Plato, 
Pol. 344 e : fiiov Sui/y<oyi] : and Plutarch very nobly 
{De Is. et Os. 1) : rov Se yu/ol>aK€ip rei SvtUj kuI (fypo- 
pelv atfHupeOhn'Ofy ov filop aXXc^ *)(p6vov \olfjMC\ elvcu 
rifv aOavcurlap : and De Zib. Ed. 7 : rerar/fievo^ fiio^ : 
Josephus, AnU. v. 10. 1 ; with which compare Au- 
gustine {De Trin. xii. 11) : Cujus vitse sit quisque ; 
id est, quomodo agab hoeo temporaUa^ quam viifam 
Graeci non \jm\v sed fiiov vocant. 

6* 
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From this last use of filo^^ as the maimer of life, 
there is often an ethical sense inhering in it, whieb, 
in classical Greek at least, ^mi does not possess. 
Thus Aristotle, according to Amraonius, could draw 
the following distinction between the words ; fim 
€trn Xoyue^ ^wj : Ammonius himself affirming /Sib? 
to be never, except incorrectly, applied to the exist' 
ence of plants or animals, but only to the lives of 
men.* I know not bow be can reconcile this state- 
ment with such passages as these from Aristotle, 
JSist. Anim. i. 1. 15 ; ix. 8. 1 ; unless, indeed, he 
would include him in his censure. Still, the dis- 
tinction which he is here somewhat too absolutely 
asserting, must be acknowledged as a real one ; it 
displays itself with great clearness in our words 
' zoology ' and * biography.' We speak, on the one 
hand, of * zoology,' for animals have the vital prin- 
ciple ; they live, as well as men ; and they are 
capable of being classed and described in relation 
to the different workings of this natural life of 
theirs ; but, on the other hand, we speak of * huh 
graphy ; ' for men not merely live^ but they lead- 
lives, lives in which there is that moral distinction 
between one and another which may make them 
well worthy to be recorded. Out of this it will fol- 

' See on this pointy and generaUy on these two synonyms^ Y5- 
mel, Synon. Worterbuch, p. 168 sq. 
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low, that, while Odvaroq and ^b^ constitute, as was 
observed abov^, the true antithesis, yet they do so 
only so long as both are jphysiccUly contemplated. 
So soon as a moral idea is introduced, the antithesis 
is not between Oauaro^ and foji;, but ddvaro^; and 
/8io9 : thus Xenophon {Heap. Zaced, 9. 1) : top lea- 
Xoi/ Odvarop avrl rmf aUrxpov fiiov. The two great 
chapters with which the Oorgias of Plato concludes 
(82, 83), are alone sufficient to bring plainly before 
the consciousness the full distinction between the 
words themselves, as also between those derived 
from them. 

But this being the case, /8/09, and not ^dori^ being 
thus shown to be the ethical word in classical anti- 
quity, a thoughtful reader of Scripture might very 
well inquire with something of perplexity, how it 
is to be explained that there all is reversed — ^orq 
being certainly in it the nobler word, belonging to 
the innermost circle of those terms whereby are 
expressed the highest gifts of Gk>d to his creatures ; 
so that, while pio^ has there no such noble use, but 
rather the contrary — for we find it in such associa- 
tions as lliese, ifiovckL rov fiiov (Luke viii. 14), irpay- 
fiaTeieu rov fiiov (2 Tim. ii. 4), oKa^oveia rov fiiou 
(1 John ii. 16) — 5»i}, on the other hand, is continu- 
ally used in the very noblest connexion ; o-re^ai^ov 
. 7% ?a)^ (Rev. ii. 10), l3i/3ko9 rrj^ 5»^9 (iii. 5), go)^ 
Koi evaiffna (2 Pet. 1. 3), ^tatf koI Mf>6apaia (2 Tim. 
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i. 10), ^toff rov 0€ov (Eph. iv. 18), f«^ auopio^ (Matt. 
xix. 16) ; ' or it may be simply fcwi} (Matt. vii. 14, 
and often), to express the highest blessedness of the 
creature. 

A little reflection will supply the answer. Re- 
vealed religion, and it alone, puts death and sin in 
closest connexion, declares them the necessary cor- 
relatives one of the other (Gen. i. — iii. ; Bom. v. 12), 
and, as an involved consequence, in like manner, 
life and holiness. It alone proclaims that, wherever 
there is death, it is there because sin was there first ; 
wherever tjiere is no death, that is, life, it is there 
because sin has never been there, or, having been 
once, is now cast out and expelled. In revealed 
religion, which thus makes death to have come into 
the world through sin, and only through sin, life is 
the correlative of holiness. Whatever truly lives, 
does so because sin has never found place in it, or, 
having found, has been expelled from it. So soon 
as ever this is felt and understood, ^ar] at once as- 
sumes the profoundest moral significance ; it be- 
comes the fittest expression for the very highest 
blessedness. Of that whereof you predicate abso- 
lute f«^, you predicate of the same absolute holi- 
ness. Christ affirming of Himself, iyd elfii 17 ^(017, 

' Znii cd^yios occurs once in the Sepl^agint (Dan. xii. 2 ; cf. (vk 
UyycMs, 2 Mace. vii. 86), and in Plutarch, De IMd et 0$. 1. 
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implicitly affirmed of Himself that He was absolute 
holiness ; and in the creature, in like manner, that 
only livesy or triumphs over death, death at once 
physical and spiritual, which has first triumphed 
over sin. No wonder, then, that Scripture should 
know of no higher word than ^ay^ to set forth either 
the blessedness of Gk)d, or the blessedness of the 
creature in communion with God. 

From what has been said it will at once be per- 
ceived how erroneous is that exposition of Eph. iv. 
18, which understands awriWoTpiafiivoi Ttj^ ^eorj^ 
Tov 0€ovj as " alienated from a divine life," or, from 
a life lived according to the will and commandments 
of God (remoti a vita illS quae secundum Deum est: 
Grotius), 5»i} having never, certainly never with 
St. Paul, this signification. The fact of such aliena- 
tion was only too true ; but it is not what the Apos- 
tle is affirming. Bather he is there describing the 
miserable condition of the heathen, as of men es- 
tranged from God, the one fountain of life {Trapa 
Sol injyri (Jd^, Ps. xxxv. 10) ; as not having life, 
because separated from Him who alone absolutely 
lives (John v. 26), and in connexion with whom 
alone any creature has life. Gal. v. 22 is another 
passage, which we shall never rightly understand, 
which will always seem to contain a tautology, 
until we give to fwij (and to the verb {5}i/ as well), 
the force which has been claimed for it here. 
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§ xxviii. — Kvpio*;^ Secnrony?. 

The distinction which the later Greek gram- 
marians sought to trace between these words was 
this; a man would be i&nrimfi^ as respects his 
slaves (Plato, Legg. 766 «), and therefore oMcoSeoiro- 
Ti;^) but Kvpw^ in respect of his wife and children, 
who, in speaking either to him or of him, would 
use this title of honour ; ^^ as Sara obeyed Abraham, 
calling him lord^^ {icvptov avrev iea\ovaa, 1 Pet. 
iii. 6 ; cf. 1 Sam. i. 8 ; and Plutarch, De Virt. Mul. 
8. vv. MucKa teal MeyKrrd). There is a certain truth 
in this distinction. Undoubtedly there does lie in 
tevpio^ the sense of an authority owning limitations, 
— moral limitations it may be— and the word im- 
plies that the user will not exclude, in its use, their 
good over whom it is exercised ; while in SeoTroTiy? 
is implied a more unrestricted power and absolute 
domination, confessing no such limitations or re- 
straints. He who addresses another as SecrTrora, puts 
a far greater emphasis of submission into his speech 
than if he had addressed him as tevpie. It was out 
of a feeling of this that the free Greeks refused this 
title of SefnroTfiii to any but the gods (Euripides, 
Hippol. 88 : avcJ^^ Oeov^ yitp Seowra? KoXeiv jfpemv) ; 
and the sense of this distinction of theirs we have 
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retained in our use of ^-despot,' * despotic,' 'despot- 
ism,' as set over against our use of * lord,' ' lordship,' 
and the like ; the ^ despot ' is one who exercises not 
only dominion,. but domination. 

Still, there were influences at work, whose ten- 
dency was to break down aiSy such distinction as 
this. Slavery, however legalized, is so abhorrent to 
men's inborn sense of right, that they seek to miti- 
gate, in word at least, if not in fact, the atrocity of 
it ; and thus, as no southern Planter at the present 
day willingly speaks ©f his " slaves," but prefers 
some other term, so in antiquity, as far as any gen- 
tler or more humane view of slavery obtained, and 
it was not merely contemplated in the aspect of one 
man's unlimited power over another, the antithesis 
of SeoTTOTTf^ and BovKo^ would continually give place 
to that of iojpttK and SovX^. The harsher antago- 
nism would still survive, but the milder would pre- 
vail side by side with it. So practically we find it ; 
one language is used as freely as the other ; and 
often in the same sentence both terms are employed 
(Philo, Qtwd Onm. jPrch. Lib. 6). We need not 
look further than to the writings of St. Paul, to see 
how little, in popular speech, the distinction of the 
Greek synonymists was observed. Masters are now 
KvpMt (Eph. vi. 9 ; Col. iv. 1), and now ietnr&rah 
(1 Tim. vi. 1,2; Tit ii. 9 ; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 18), with 
him. 
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Bat, while all experience shows how little sinful 
man can be trusted with absolute unrestricted power 
over his fellow, how certain he is to abuse it — a 
moral fact attested in our use of * despot' as equiv- 
alent with ^ tyrant,' as well as in the history of the 
word * tyrant' itself-^ it can only be a blessedness 
for man to think of God as the absolute Lord, Buler, 
and Disposer of his life ; since with Him power is 
never disconnected from wisdom and from love: 
and, as we saw that the Greeks, not without a cer- 
tain sense of this, were well pleased to style the 
gods Seovora*, however they might rrfuse this title 
to any other ; so, within the limits of Eevelation, 
we find SecTTTony?, no less than fcvpio^, applied to the 
true God. In the Old Testament, ** Adonai ' is occa- 
sionally rendered by the two words joined together; 
as at Gen. xv. 2, 8 ; Jer. i. 6 ; iv. 10. No doubt 
SeairoTtf^ realized to their minds who used it, even 
more than Kiipios, the sense of God's absolute dis- 
posal of His creatures. His autocratic power ; and 
that when He worked, none could let Him. That 
it did so present itself to Greek ears is plain from 
a passage in Philo {Quis Her. Di/v. Hoffr. 6), where 
he finds an evidence of Abraham's e^Xa/Seia, of his 
tempering, on one great occasion, boldness with 
reverence and godly fear, in the fact that in his ap- 
proaches to God he leaves the more usual «i5/)ie, and 
instead of it adopts the SeoTrora, in which there was 
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implied a more entire prostration of self, an ampler 
recognition of the onmipotence of God. The pas- 
sages in the Kew Testament where God is styled 
SetnroTTjs are these which follow : Luke ii. 29 ; Acts 
iv. 24 ; Eev. vi. 10 ; 2 Pet. ii. 1 ; Jude 5. In the 
two last it is to Christ, but to Christ as God, that 
the title is ascribed. Erasmus, indeed, with that 
latent Arianism, of which, perhaps, he was scarcely 
conscious to himself, denies that in the words of 
Jude S€(nr6T7)p is to be referred to Christ ; giving 
only Kvpiop to Him, and ieairoTqv to the Father. 
The fact that in the Greek text, as he read it, Seov 
followed and was joined to SeawoTrjVj no doubt really 
lay at the root of his reluctance to ascribe the title 
of Seo-TTOTiy? to Christ. It was with him not a philo- 
logical, but a theological diflSiculty, however he 
may have sought to persuade himself otherwise. 



§xxix. — aXa^Vj inrepijipavo^j v^pi^rrri*;. 



These words, which occur all three of them to- 
gether at Rom. i. 30, and the first two at 2 Tim. iii. 
2, offer an interesting subject for synonymous dis- 
crimination. We shall find them, I think, not to 
speak of other differences, constituting a regular 
sequence in this respect, that the oKa^v is boastful 
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in wordsy the tnrepij^Hivo^ prond in thaugktSy the 
vfipumj^ insolent and injurioo^ in acti. 

And first, as respects aXa^olw. This word occars 
in the New Testament only at the two places al- 
ready referred to ; aXa^ovela also twice, JTam. iv. 16 ; 
1 John ii. 16. Derived from aX.17, *a wandering 
about,' it was applied first to vagabond mounte^ 
banks, conjurers, and exorcists (Acts xix. 13; 1 l^m. 
V. 13), who were full of empty and boastful profes- 
sions of feat^ which they could accomplish ; being 
from them transferred to any braggart or boastef , 
vaunting himself to be in possession of skill, or 
knowledge, or courage, or virtue, or riches, or what- 
ever else it might be, which had no existence in 
fact Thus Plato defines aka^oveia to be ^f t? m-poa- 
TroifjTi/cri aya0£)P yt*^ v7rafy)(0VTiDP : and Xenophon 
{Cyrop. ii. 2. 12) describes the oKa^dv thus : 6 fxhf 
yap aXa^a}v efioirfe SokcI ivop/i KelaOai iirl roU irpoo"' 
*7roiovfi€POi^ Kal ifKovtrieiyripoi^ elvai rj elatj koI 
avSpeioripoi^, xal irovT^aeiv, & firj iKapol eltri^ inrto'' 
'XPovfiipoi<i • Kal ravra, <f)avepol<; yiypofiipoiSj Sti rov 
\afielp Tt lp€/ca xai Kcphapat Troiovaip : and Aris- 
totle {Ethic. Nic. iv. 7. 2) : hoKd Stf 6 fiep aXa^a>p 
wpo<nroi7fTHc6^ r&v ipSo^p elpai, koI fiif \map')(pPTWP^ 
icai p^i^opwp ^ tnrdp^ei.^ 

It is not an accident, but of the essence of the 
aXal^w^ that in his boastings he overpasses the limits 
of the truth (Wisd. ii. 16,) as appears plainly from 
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that whole passage in Aristotle, who nowhere de- 
scribes him as merely making unseemly display of 
things which he actually possesses, but as vaunting 
of those which he does not possess ; cf. Mhet. ii. 6 : 
TO TO, oKKoTpia aSnov <l>da'fC€iv, aXa^opeia^ aijfieiov: 
and ^enofdion, Memor. i. 7. Thus, too, Plato {Pol, 
560 o) joins ^ifrevSeU teal aXa^ove^ Xiyoi ; and we have 
a lively description of the aXa^dp in the Cha/rcu^ers 
(23) of Theophrastus ; and still better, of the shifts 
and evasions to which he has recourse, in the work. 
Ad Herenn. iv. 50, 51. While, therefore, ' braggart ' 
or ^ boaster ' fairly represents aKat^dav^ ' ostentation ' 
does not well give back oKa^oveia^ seeiug that a man 
can only be ostentatious in that which he really has 
to show ; we have, in fact, no word which renders 
it at all so adequately as the German * Prahlerei.' 
Thus, Falstaff and ParoUes are both excellent, 
though infinitely diverse, examples of the oKa^iov : 
while, on the contrary, Marlowe's Tamburlaine, 
despite of all the big vaunting words which lie ut- 
ters, is no such, inasmuch as there are fearful reali- 
ties of power with which these his fieydkrj^ y\(oaar)<$ 
KOfiiroi are sustained aiyl born« out. This dealing 
in braggadocia is a vice sometimes ascribed to 
whole nations ; thus, an j^irro^ aka^oveui was 
charged on the -^Etoliaiis of old, and, in modern 
times, on the Gascons, who out of this have given 
us the word * gasconade.' The Vulgate, which 
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tsranslates aXa{foi/€9, ' elati,' and which the Khemihh 
follows, ^ haughty/ has not seized the middle point 
of the word as suceessAilly as Beza, who has ren- 
dered it 'gloriosi.' ' 

A distinction has been sometimes drawn be- 
tween the iXa^cov and the Tripirepo^ [17 ayaTnj ov jrep- 
Trepeveraij 1 Cor. xiii. 4], that the first vaunts of 
things which he does not possess, the second, of 
things which, — however little this his boasting and 
bravery about.them may become him, — he actually 
has. The distinction, however, is not one that can 
be maintained (Polybius, xxxii. 6. 5 ; xl. 6. 2) ; both 
are liars alike. 

But this habitual boasting of one's own, will 
hardly fail to be accompanied with a contempt for 
that of others. If it did not find, it would rapidly 
generate, such a feeling; and thus aXa^ovela is 
nearly allied to inrepoy^la : we find them not seldom 
used as almost convertible terms ; thus see Philo, 
De CoHL 22 — ^24. But from xnrepo^ia to inreprj^Hu/ia 
the step is very near ; and thus we need not wonder 

* We formerly used ' glorious ' jn this sense. Thufl^ in North's 
Plutarch, p. 183 : ** Some took this for a gloricua brag ; others 
thought he [Alcibiades] was like enough to have done it." And 
Milton {The Reason of Ghureh Government, i. 6) : " He [AnselmJ 
little dreamt then that the weeding hook of Reformation would, 
after two ages, pluck up his gloriotts poppy [prelacy] from insult- 
ing over the good com [presbytery]." 
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to meet inreprjJMVo^ joined with aXa^coi/. This word 
occurs three tim^s, besides the two occasions noted 
already ; at Luke i. 51 ; Jam. iv. 6 ; 1 Pet. v. 5 ; 
xnr€pr)<f>avia once, Mark vii. 22. A picturesque 
image serves for its basis, being, of course, derived 
from xnrepy and <f>a(vofMu^ on6 who shows himself 
above his fellows, exactly as the Latin * superbus ' is 
from' * super;' as our * stilts' is connected with 
^Stolz,' and with * stout' in its earlier sense of 
* proud,' or ^ lifted up.' Deyling, Ohss. Sac. vol. v. 
p. 219 : Qu8B vox proprie notat hominem capite su- 
per alios eminentem, ita ut quemadmodum Saul, 
prse ceteris, sit conspicuus, 1 Sam, ix. 2. Figurate 
est is qui ubique eminere, et aliis praeferri cupit. . 
A man can be actually aKa^cov only when he is 
in company with his fellow men ; but the seat of 
the inr€fyi]<f>avia is the mind. He that is sick of this 
sin, compares himself secretly toith others, and lifts 
himself above others, in honour preferring himself. 
His sin, as Theophrastus {Charact. 34) describes it, 
is the KaTa<f}p6vr)ak t*9 TrXrjv axnov rtav aXKoav. His 
conduct to others is not of the essence of his sin, it 
is only the consequence. His ' arrogance,' a&we say, 
his claiming to himself of honour and observance, 
his indignation, and, it may be, his cruelty and re- 
venge, if these are withheld, are only the result of 
this false estimate of himself. In this way wTre/wy- 
^avoi KoX fiapm (Plutarch, Qu. Rom, 63) are joined 
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together. In the inrepiii^avo^ we have tne perversion 
of a much nobler character than in^the aXa^i/, the 
melancholic, as the aXa^dv is the sanguine, the 
vfipian]^ the choleric, temperament; but because 
nobler, therefore one which, if it falls, falls more 
deeply, sins more fearfully. He is one, in the 
striking language of Scripture, " whose heart is lift- 
ed up," v'^'koKCLphko^ (Prov. xvi. 6) ; he is one of 
those tA v-^Xa <f)povovvTe^ (Rom. xii. 16), as opposed 
to the raireivol if Kaphla ; and this lifting up of his 
heart may be not merely against man, but against 
GK)d ; he may assail the very prerogatives of Deity 
itself (1 .Mace. i. 21, 24; Wisd. xiv. 6: \nrepriff>avoi 
yiydpT€^y Therefore are we thrice told, in the very 
same words, that " God resisteth tlie proud " (uTre/wy- 
ffnivov^ dimTdaa€Tm : Jam. iv. 6 ; 1 Pet. v. 5 ; Prov. 
iii. 34) ; sets Himself in battle array against them, 
as they against Him. 

We have now to speak of v^pumj^j which, by 
its derivation from vfipi^^ (which is, again, from {nrep^ 
as we should say, 'uppishness,') stands in a certain 
etymological relation with vireprj^vo^ (see Donald- 
son, New Cratylua^ pp. 617 — 519). The word occurs 
only twice ; Eom. i. 30, where we have translated 
it, * despiteful ; ' and 1 Tim. i. 13, where we have 
rendered it, * injurious.' In the Septuagint often; 
and at Job xl. 6, 7 ; Isa. ii. 12, in connexion with 
iir^pr)^vo^ : as the two, in like manner, are con- 
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nected by Aristotle {Hhd. ii. 16). Other words with 
which it is associated, are aypio^ (Homer, Od. vi. 
120) ; ardadaKo^ {Ii. xxiv. 282) ; aBi/co^ (Plato, Ze^g. 
i. 630 b) ; inrepoirrr}^ (Aristotle, Ethic, Nic. vi. 3. 
21). The v^piarrf; is contumelious ; his insolence 
and contempt of others break forth in acta of wan- 
tonness and outrage. Thus, when Hanun, king of 
Ammon, cut short the garments of king David's 
ambassadors, and shaved off half their beards, and 
so sent them back (2 Sam. x.), this was v^pt^, St. 
Paul declares that, in the time when he persecuted 
the Church, he was vfiptarij^ (1 Tim* i. 13 ; cf. Acts 
viii. 3), but that he was himself vfipiaOek (1 Thess. 
ii. 2) at Philippi (Acts xvi. 22, 23). Our blessed 
Lord, when He is prophesying the order of His 
Passion, declares that the Son of Man v^piadi^aera^ 
(Luke xviii. 32), as we have later the account of 
the v^p(,(i which He actually underwent at the 
hands of the Eoman soldiery (Matt, xxvii. 27 — 30). 
The whole blasphemous mascjuerade of royalty, in 
which it was sought that He should sustain the 
chief part, was such. Tacitus, describing the deaths 
of the Christians in Nero's persecution, adds {An- 
nal, XV. 44) : Pereuntibus addita ludibria ; they 
died, he would say, fi€0^ v^Spew?: the same applies 
to York, when, in Shakspeare's JETenry FZ, the pa- 
per crown is set upon his head, before Margaret 
and Clifford stab him. 
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Cruelty and lust are the two great spheres in 
which v^pi^ will display itself; or rather not two ; 
— for they are one and the same sin, and when 
Milton wrote, " lust hard by hate," saying much, he 
yet did not say all ; — but the two forms in which it 
will mainly display itself; and, out of a sense that 
the latter belongs to it quite as much as the former, 
Josephus {AnU. i. 11. 1) characterizes the men of 
Sodom as being v^purrai to men, no less than aae- 
Bek to Gk>d. He applies exactly the same phrase 
on a later occasion {AnU. v, 10. 1) to the sons of 
Eli; indicating on each occasion presently after, 
that by this 5/8pt? which he charged on those and 
these, he intended an assault on the chastity of 
others; cf. Plutarch, Demet, 24; Lucian, Dial. jDeor, 
VI. 1 ; and the article "TySpeo)? BUrj in Pauly's JEh- 
cyclopadie. The true antithesis to v^picm]^ is o-ci- 
<j>pQ)v (Xenophon, ApoL Soc. 19 ; Ages, x. 2). 

The. three words, then, are very broadly distin- 
guishable from one another, have very different 
provinces of meaning severally belonging to each, 
and present to us an ascending scale of guilt, such 
as I sought to seize at the first, when I observed, 
that the three severally expressed a sin in word, in 
thought, and in deed. 
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§ XXX. — avTi'XpKTTo^j ^6v86j^wrro9. 

The word avri'xpi(Tr<y; is peculiar to the Epistles 
of St. John, occurring five times in them ; 1 Ep. ii. 
18, bis; ii. 22; iv. 3; 2 Ep. 7; and no "where be- 
sides. But, although St. John only has the word, 
St. Paul has, in common with him, a designation 
of the person of this great adversary, and of the 
marks by which he shall be recognized ; for there 
can be no doubt that the avOpamo^ rrj^ ajuaprla^j 
the vio^ T^9 airtokeUv;^ the avoiio^ of 2 Thess. ii. 3, 
8, are all of them other designations of the same 
person (see Augustine, De Civ. De% xx. 19. 2) ; .and, 
indeed, to St. Paul and to that passage in his wri- 
tings we are indebted for our fullest instruction 
concerning this great enemy of Christ and of God. 
Passing by, as not relevant to our purpose, many 
of the discussions to which the mysterious announce- 
ment of such a coming foe has naturally given rise, 
as, for instance, whether we are to understand by 
the Antichrist a single person or a line of persons, 
a person or a system, there is only one of these 
questions which has a right t:) occupy us here; 
namely, what the force is of ami in this composi- 
tion ; does avTl')(purTo^ imply one who sets himself 
up against Christ, or one who sets himself up i/n, the 

7 
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stead of Christ ? Is he an open foe, who seeks vio- 
lently to usurp his seat ; or a false friend, that pro- 
fesses to hold it in his name ? 

There is no settling this matter oflP-hand, as some 
are in so great a hurry to do ; seeing that avri^ in 
composition, has both these forces. It is used often 
in the sense of svhstituUon ; thus, ami^aaiXev^j he 
who is instead of the king, ^prorex,' 'viceroy;' 
avOvTraro^^ he who is instead of the consul, ' procon- 
sul ; ' avriBenrvo^^ he who fills the place at a feast 
of an absent guest ; avrikvrpov, the ransom paid in- 
stead of a person. Then, secondly, there is in avrl 
often the sense of opposition^ as in avrldeai^^ avn- 
\oyia, dvTiK€ifi€Po^ : and still more to the point, 
more exact parallels to avrixpto^ro^, as expressing 
not merely the fact of opposition, but, in the latter 
half of the word, the very object against which the 
opposition is directed, avripofiia (see Suicer, ^hes. 
8. v.), opposition to law ; aprlxccp, the thumb, as set 
over against the hand ; ain-ijXto?, lying over against, 
and so exposed to, the sun ; ^ApTiKaraypj the title 
y I which Caesar gave to a book which Iffe wrote against 
Cato ; ai/Tt^609, — not indeed in Homer, where it is 
applied to Polyphemus {Od, i. 70), and to the suit- 
ors (xiv. 18), and must mean ' godlike,' that is, in 
strength and power; — but yet, in later use, as in 
Philo ; with whon aprideo^ pov<: {De Conf. Liiig. 
19) can be no other than the * adversa Deo mens ;' 



\ 
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and 80 in the Christian Fathers. And the jests 
about an 'Antipater' who sought to murder his 
father, to the effect that he was ^pa>ia;/^09, would 
be utteriy pointless, if ami in composition did not 
bear this meaning. I will not cite 'ili/re/wa?, where 
the force of avri is more questionable ; and exam- 
ples in suflScient number have been quoted already 
to prove that in words compounded with ai/rt, some 
imply substitution, some opposition ; which being 
so, they have equally erred, who, holding one view 
of Antichrist or the other, have affirmed that the 
word itself decided the matter in their favour. It 
does not so ; but leaves the question to be settled 
by other considerations. (See on this word dvrU 
^piaTo^ a masterly discussion by Lucke, Coram, vb, 
die Brief e des Johannes^ pp. 190 — 194.) 

For myself, St. John's words seem to me deci- 
sive on the matter, that resistance to, and defiance 
of, Christ, not the false assumption of his character 
and offices, is the essential mark of Antichrist ; that 
which, therefore, we should expect to find embodied 
in his name ; thus see 1 John ii. 22 ; 2 John 7 ; and 
in the parallel passage, 2 Thess. ii. 4, he is o avri/cei- 
fievo^, where none will deny that the force of avTL 
is that of opposition : and in this sense, if not all, 
yet many of the Fathers have understood the word. 
Thus TertuUian {De Prcesc. Ho&r. 4): Qui Anti- 
christi, nisi Christi rebelles % He is, in Theophy- 
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lact's language, havrixy; t& Xpvarfpj * TTic^^christ/ 
as the Gemans have rightly rendered it ; one who 
shall not pay so much homage to God's word as to 
assert its fulfilment in himself, for he shall deny 
that word altogether ; hating even erroneous wor- 
ship, because it is worship at all, hating much more 
the Church's worship in spirit and in truth ; who, 
on the destruction of every religion, every acknow- 
ledgment that man is submitted to higher powers 
than himself, shall seek to establish his own throne ; 
and, for God's great truth, ' God is man,' to substi- 
tute his own lie, ' Man is God.' 

The term *^€v86;^4<rro9, with which we proceed 
to compare it, occurs only twice in the New Testa- 
ment ; or, if we count, not how often it has been 
written, but how often it was spoken, only once; for 
the two passages (Matt. xxiv. 24 ; Mark xiii. 22) are 
records of the same discourse. In form the word 
resembles so many others which appear to have 
been combined of -^evSo? and almost any other sub- 
stantive at will. Thus, ■^euSaTrocTToXo?, '^et/SaSeX^o?, 
^IrevSoSiSdaKoKo^^ yfrevSoirpotfiijTfj^j ^evhofidprvp^ all 
in the New Testament ; the last also in Plato. So, 
too, in ecclesiastical Greek, ylrevSovoifjLijp, yfrevSoXa' 
rpia, and in classical, y^evSdyyeXo*: (Homer), y^evSo- 
liaim^ (Herodotus), and a hundred more. The -^ev- 
io'Xpi'fTTo^ is not one who denies the being of a 
Christ ; on the contrary, he builds on the world's 
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expectations of such a person ; only he appropriates 
these to himself, blasphemously aflBrms that he is 
the Foretold One, in whom God's promises and 
men's expectations are fulfilled. Thus Barchochab, 
or " the son of the Star," — as claiming the prophecy 
at Numb. xxiv. 17 he called himself, — who, in 
Adrian's reign, stirred up again the smouldering 
embers of Jewish insurrection into a flame so fierce 
that it consumed himself with more than a million 
of his fellow-countrymen, — he was a ^evSoxpiaTOf;: 
and such have been that long series of blasphemous 
pretenders and impostors, the false Messiahs, who, 
since the rejection of the true, have, in almost every 
age, flattered and betrayed the expectation of the 
Jews. 

The distinction, then, is plain. The ai/r/^toro? 
denies that there is a Christ ; the '^€uS6;)^pto-T09 af- 
firms himself to be the Christ. Both alike make 
war against the Christ of God, and would set them- 
selves, though under different pretences, on the 
throne of his glory. And yet, while the words have 
this broad distinction between them, while they 
represent two different manifestations of the king- 
dom of wickedness, we ought not to forget that 
there is a sense in which the final Antichrist will be 
a Pseudochrist as well ; even as it will be the very 
character of that last revelation of hell to absorb 
into itself, and to reconcile for one last assault 
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against the trutli, all anterior and subordinate forms 
of evil. He will not, it is true, call himself Christ, 
for he will be filled with deadliest hate both against 
the name and offices, as against the whole spirit and 
temper, of Jesus of Nazareth, now the exalted King 
of Glory. But, inasmuch as no one can resist the 
truth by a mere negation, he must oflFer and oppose 
something positive in the room of that faith which 
he will assail and endeavour utterly to abolish. 
And thus we may certainly conclude, that the final 
Antichrist will present himself to the world as, in 
a sense, its Messiah ; not, indeed, as the Messiah of 
prophecy, the Messiah of God, but still as the 
world's saviour ; as one, who, if men will follow 
him, will make their blessedness, giving to them the 
full enjoyment of a present material earth, instead 
of a distant and shadowy heaven ; abolishing those 
troublesome distinctions, now the fruitful. sources of 
so much disquietude and pain ; those, namely, be- 
tween the Church and the world, between the spirit 
and the flesh, between holiness and sin, between 
good and evil. It will follow, therefore, that how- 
ever he will not assume the name of Christ, and so 
will not, in the letter, be a ylrevSoxpurro^, yet, 
usurping to himself Christ's offices, presenting him- 
self to the world as the true centre of its hopes, as 
the satisfier of its needs and healer of its hurts, he 
will in fact take up into himself all names and 
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forms of blasphemy, will be the y^So'^^piaro^ and 
the avri'xpia'To^ at once. 



§ xxxi. — fJLoKvvcDy fiiaivoD. 

We have translated both these words, as often 
as they occur (the first, at 1 Cor. viii. 7 ; Rev. iii. 
4 ; xiv. 4 ; the second, at John xviii. 28 ; Tit. i. 15 ; 
Ileb. xii. 15 ; Jiide 8), invariably by the one English 
word, ^ defile,' a word which doubtless covers them 
both. At the same time there exists a certain dif- 
ference between them, or at least between the 
images on which they repose — this namely, that 
fwXvveip is properly * to besmear ' or ^ besmirch,' as 
with mud or filth, Hodefoul;' which, indeed, is 
only another form of the word ^ defile ; ' thus Aris- 
totle {Hut An. vi. 17. 1) speaks of swine, t^ injX^ 
fjbo\vvovT€^ eavTov^i cf. Plato, JPol. vii. 535 e; Cant, 
v. 3 ; while fiiaivecv^ in its primary sense and usage, 
is not ' to smear,' as with matter, but * to stain,' as 
with colour. The first corresponds with the Latin 
* inquinare ' (Horace, Sat. i. 8. 37), * spurcare,' (itself 
probably from ' porcus '), and is thus exactly equiv- 
alent to the German ' besudeln ; ' the second with 
the Latin ' maculare,' and the German ' beflecken.' 

It will follow from what has been said, that while, 
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in a secondary and ethical sense, both words have 
an equally dishonorable signification, the fio\v<rfi6<: 
aapKo^ (2 Cor. vii. 1) being no other than the /ittacr- 
fjLUTa Tov Koafiov (2 Pet. ii. 20), this will only hold 
good so long as the words are figuratively and ethi- 
cally taken ; so taken, fjnaiveiv is the standing word 
in classical Greek to express the profaning or un- 
hallowing of aught (Plato, Zegg. ix. 868 a ; Tim. 69 
d; Sophocles, Antig. 1031). In a literal sense, on 
the contrary, /iiaipeiv may be used in good part, just 
as, in English, we speak of the staining of glass, 
the staining of ivory (see an example of this, II. iv. 
141), and as, in Latin, the ' macula ' need not of 
necessity be also a * labes ; ' fioXvpciv, on the other 
hand, admitting of such better use as little in a 
literal as in a figurative sense. 



§ xxxii. — TraiSela, vovOeala. 

The chief inducement to attempt a discrimina- 
tion of these synonyms lies in the fact of their oc- 
curring together at Eph, vi. 4, and being often there 
not distinguished at all, or erroneously distin- 
guished. 

Havheia is one of those many words, into which 
the more earnest spirit of revealed religion has put 
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a deeper meaning than it knew of, till that took 
possession of it ; the new wine by a wondrous pro- 
cess making new even the old vessel into which it 
was poured. For the Greeks, iraiSela was simply 
^education;' nor, in all the many definitions of 
iraiBela^ which are to be found in Plato, is there so 
much as the slightest prophetic anticipation of the 
new force which the word should obtain. But the 
deeper apprehension of those who had learned that 
" foolishness is bound in the heart " alike " of a 
child" and of a man, while yet "the rod of correc- 
tion may drive it far from him " (Prov. xxii. 15), led 
them, in assuming 'the word, to bring into it a fur- 
ther thought ; they felt and understood that all ef- 
fectual instruction for the sinful children of men, 
includes and implies chastening, or, as we are ac- 
customed to say, out of a sense of the same truth, 
' correction.' * 

Two definitions of iracSeia, — the one by a great 
heathen philosopher, the other by a great Christian 
theologian, — may be fruitfully compared. This is 
Plato's definition {Zegg. 659 d) : iraiheia fiev iaO* 17 
iraiScov oKktj re xal aymyrf irpb^ rbv inro tqv vo/jlov 
\6yov opdov etprjfievop : and this is that of Basil the 
Great {In JProv. 1) : larcv 17 iravieia aycoyri rt? w^e- 

* The Greek, indeed, acknowledged, to a certain extent, the 
Bame, in his secondary use of &ic^Aourros, which, in its primary, 
meant simply *the unchastised.' 

7* 
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Xifio^ rfi ^t/x^, hnwovo)^ iroXKcuci^ r&v awb teeueuK 
KffkiSayp airrqv i/CKoOaipovaa. For those who felt and 
acknowledged that which is asserted in the second 
clause of this last definition, the word came to sig- 
nify, not simply * eruditio,' but, as Augustine ex- 
presses it, who has noticed the change {JEharr. in 
Ps. cxviii. 66), ^ per molestias eruditio.' And this is 
quite the predominant use of irouieia and TraiBeveip 
both in the Septuagint and in the New Testament 
(Lev. xxvi. 18 ; Ps. vi. 1 ; Isa. liii. 5 ; Sirac. xxii. 6 ; 
fmari/ye^ koI waiSeia : Luke xxiii. 16 ; Heb. xii. 6, 
7, 8 ; Kev. iii. 19, and often). The only occasion in 
the New Testament upon which iraiSeveip occurs in" 
the old Greek sense, is Acts vii. 22. Instead of 
" nurture " at Eph. vi. 4, which is hardly strong 
enough a word, ' discipline,' I am persuaded, would 
have been preferable — the laws and ordinances of 
the Christian household, the transgression of which 
will induce correction, being indicated by iraiSeia, 

Novdeaia^ for which the more Attic Greek would 
have had vovOeria or vovOirrfaL^ (Lobeck, Phryni- 
chu8^ pp. 613, 520), is more successfully rendered, 
' admonition ; ' which, however, as we must not for- 
get, has been defined by Cicero thus : Admonitio 
est quasi lenior objurgatio. Exactly so much is in- 
tended by vouOeaia here ; the training by word — 
by the word of encouragement, when no more than 
this is wanted, but also by the word of remonstrance, 
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of reproof, of blame, where these may be required ; 
as set over against the training by act and by dis- 
cipline, which is iraiBeia, It seems to me, therefore, 
tliat Bengel, who so seldom misses, has yet missed 
here the distinction, who, on the words, iv waiSela 
Kol vovOeala, has this note : Harum altera occurrit 
ruditati; altera oblivioni et levitati. Utraque et 
sermonem et reliquam disciplinam includit. In 
support of that which has been urged above, and 
in evidence that vovOeala is the training by word of 
mouth, such combinations as the following, irapaL- 
viaei^ Kal vovOeaUu (Plutarch, De Coll. Ird^ 2) ; vov- 
0€TiKol \6yoi (Xenophon, Mem. i. 2. 21) ; SiBaxff fcal 
vovOirrfffif: (Plato, Pol. 399 b) ; vovderelv Kai SiSda- 
/ceip {Prot 323 d)^ may be adduced. 

Relatively, then, and as by comparison with 
iraiheia^ vovOeaia is the milder term ; while yet its 
mention, associated with that other, teaches us that 
this too is a most needful element of Christian edu- 
cation ; that the TraiSeia without it would be very 
incomplete ; even as, when years advance, and there 
is no longer a child to deal with, it must give place 
to, or rather be swallowed up in, the vovOeaia alto- 
gether. And yet the vovOeaia itself, where need is, 
may be earnest and severe enough. The word in- 
dicates much more than a mere Eli-remon strance : 
" Nay, my sons, for it is no good report that I hear " 
(1 Sam. ii. 24) ; indeed, of Eli it is expressly re* 
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corded, in respect of those sons: ovk ivovderei 
avTou9 (iii. 12). In Plutarch alone w^find the word 
united with fikfi^t^ {Conj. PrcBc, 13) ; with yjr6yo<; 
{De AduL et Am. 17) ; and vovderelv to have con- 
tinually, if not always, the sense of admonishing 
with hlame {li, 37 ; De Prof, in Virt. 11 ; Conj. 
PrcBC. 22). Jerome, then, is only partially in the 
right, when he desires to get rid, at Eph. vi. 4, of 
* correptione,' which he found in the Vulgate, and 
which still keeps its place there. This he did, on 
the ground that in vovdeala no rebuke nor austerity 
is implied, as in ' correptio ' there certainly is : 
Quam oorreptionem nos legimus, melius in Graeco 
dicitur vovdeaiaj quse admonitionem magis et erudt- 
tionem quam avsteritatem sonat. Undoubtedly, in 
vovdeala such is not of necessity implied, and there- 
fore ' correptio ' is not its happiest rendering ; but 
the word does not exclude, nay implies this, when- 
ever it may be required ; the derivation, from i/oO? 
and Tidrjfiij involves as much ; whatever is needed 
to cause the monition to be taken home, is implied 
in the word. 

In claiming for vovOeaia^ as compared with and 
discriminated from iraiBeia^ that it is predominantly 
the admonition ly word^ which is also plainly the 
view that our translators have taken of it, I would 
not at all deny that both it and the verb vovderelv 
are used to express correction hy deedj but only af 
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firm of the other — the appeal to the reasonable 
faculties — that it is the prevailing use of both ; so 
that in such phrases as these of Plato : pd^Sov vov- 
0iT'r)ai<i {Ze^g. 700 c) ; ifKrf/ah vovOereip {Legg, 879 
d\ the word is used in a secondary and improper^ 
and therefore more emphatic, sense. Such passages 
are exactly parallel to that in Judges, where it is 
said of Gideon, that " he took thorns of the wilder- 
ness and briers, and with them he taught the men 
of Succoth " (Judg. viii. 16) ; on the strength of 
which language, or of any number of similar uses, 
no one would seek to deprive the verb ' to teach ' 
of having, aa its primary meaning, to communicate 
orally knowledge from one to another. 



§ xxxiii. — a^€(7i9, wapcat?. 

*'A<f>e(n<i is the usual word by which forgiveness, 
or remission of sins, is expressed in the New Testa- 
ment. Derived from a^irffii, the image which un- 
derlies it is, of course, that of a releasing or letting 
go ; probably the year of jubilee, called constantly 
ero^j or ei/wtirro?, t^9 a<f>i<T€a>^, or simply a<f>€<Ti^ (Lev. 
XXV. 31, 40 ; xxvii. 24), and in which all debts were 
to be forgiven, suggested the higher application of 
, the word. It occurs with considerable frequency, 
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"^ough oftener in St. Luke than in all the other 
' ooks of the New Covenant put together. On a 
ngle occasion, however, the term 7rdp€ai<; t(ov 
' aapTrjfiaTCDP occurs (Rom. iii. 25). Our translatore 
^iave not noticed, or at least have not marked in 
their Version, the variation in the Apostle's phrase, 
but render irdpecris here as they have rendered a<^- 
crty elsewhere ; and many have since justified them 
in this, having, after consideration of the subject, 
denied that any difference was intended by him. 
Others again, and as I believe more rightly, are 
persuaded that St. Paul changed his word not 
without a reason, but of intention, and because he 
wished to say something which irdpeai*; does ex- 
press adequately and accurately, and which a<f>€ai<; 
would not. 

It is known to many, that Cocceius with those 
of his school made much of the variation of words 
here, finding herein a great support for a favourite 
assertion of theirs, that there was no remission of 
sins, in the fullest sense of the words, under the 
Old Covenant, no TcXe/wcrt? (Heb. x. 1 — 4:), no entire 
abolition of sin even for the faithful themselves, but 
only a present prsetermission (Trapeo-t?), or dissimula- 
tion, upon God's part, in consideration of the sacrifice 
which was one day to be. On this matter a violent 
controversy raged among the theologians of Hoi- 
land, at the end of the sixteenth and beginning of 
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the following century, which was carried on with 
an unaccountable acrimony ; and for a brief history 
of which the reader may turn to Deyling, Ob%a. Sac. 
vol. V. p. 209 ; Vitringa, Ohsa. Sac. vol. iv. p. 3 ; 
Yenema, Diss. Sac. p. 72 ; while the fullest state- 
ment of what Cocceius did mean, and in his own 
words, may be found in his treatise, Utilitas Dis- 
tinetionis diM7*um Vocabulorum ScripturcB, irape- 
trem^ et a<f>€<r€(a^, 0pp. vol. ix. p. 121. Those who 
at that time opposed the Cocceian scheme, denied 
that there was any distinction between a<f>€<n<: and 
irdpeav^. But in this they erred : the Cocceians 
were undoubtedly wrong, in saying that for the 

m 

faithful there was only a irdpeat^:, and no a(f>€at^j 

m 

dfiapTrffiaTdoVj in applying to them what was assert- 
ed in respect of the world under the Old Covenant ; 
but they were right in maintaining that 7rdp€<n<i 
was not purely and entirely equivalent with a<l>€ai^. 
Beza, indeed, had already drawn attention to the 
distinction. Having in his Latin Version, as first 
published, taken no notice of it, he acknowledges 
at a later period his error, saying, Haec duo pluri- 
mum inter se differunt ; and now rendering irdpeav^ 
by ' dissimulatio.' 

In the first place, the derivation would a priori 
suggest a difference of meaning ; if a^ecn^ is re- 
mission, irdpeai,^^ from irapiijfjLiy will be naturally 
^prcBtermisaioJi^ — the wdpeai^ dfiapTrjfidTcjPj the 
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prastermission or passing hy of sins for the present, 
leaving it open in the future either entirely to remits 
or else to punish them, as may seem good. And the 
classical usage both of irapiivai and of irapecv; 
bears out this distinction. Thus Xenophon {Hipp. 
vii. 10) : afiaprrjiiara ov ')(pij irapUvai oKoKaara. Of 
Herod Josephus tells us, that being desirous to 
punish a certain offence, yet for other considerations 
he passed it by {Antt, xv. 3. 2) : irapiJKe rrjv a/iap' 
riav. When the Son of Sirach (Ecclus. xxiii. 2) 
prays to God that He would not ^'pass ly " his sins, 
he assuredly does not use ov fiif Trapfj as =« ou firj 
a^, but only asks that he may not be without a 
wholesome chastisement following close on his 
transgressions. So, too, on the contrary, when in 
proof that 7rdpeai<: is equivalent to a(f>€av^j the fol- 
lowing passage, from Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
{Antt. Horn. vii. 37) is adduced : t^v fikv oXoaxeprj 
irdpeaiv ou^ evpovrOj ttjp Se 6& 'Xpovov oaov rj^lovv 
dvafioXrjp eXa^ov, it is not irdpeai^, but 6\oa)(€prj^ 
irdpeai^^ which is equal to a<f>€<n<i, and no doubt the 
historian added the epithet out of a feeling that 
7rdp€at<: would have insufficiently expressed his 
meaning without it. 

Having seen, then, that there is a great primd 
faeie probability, that St. Paul intends something 
different by the itdpetrvi dfiaprrifidrcovy in the only 
place where he thinks good to use this phrase, from 
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that which he intends in the many where he em- 
ploys a<l>€<nsj that passage itself, namely Horn. iii. 
25, may now be considered more closely. It appears 
in our Version : " Whom God hath set forth to be a 
propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare 
his righteousness for the remission of sins that are 
past, through the forbearance of God." I would 
venture to render it thus : " Whom God hath set 
forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, 
for a manifestation of his righteousness, iecause of 
the jprmtermission [Sta Tr)v irdpeaiVy not But t^9 ira- 
picremjj in the forbeai'ance of God, of the sins that 
went before ; " and the exact meaning which I 
should attach to the words is this — " There needed," 
St. Paul would say, " a signal manifestation of the 
righteousness of God, on account of the long prse- 
termission or passing over of sins, in his infinite 
forbearance, without any adequate expression of his 
wrath against them, during all those long years 
which preceded the coming of Christ ; which mani- 
festation of God's righteousness found place, when 
He set forth no other and no less than his own Son 
to be the propitiatory sacrifice for sin." There had 
been a long period during which God's extreme in- 
dignation against sin and sinners was not pro- 
nounced ; the time, that is, previous to the Incarna- 
tion. Of course, this connivance of God, this his 
holding his peace, was only partial ; for St. Paul has 
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himself just before declared, that the wrath of God 
was revealed from heaven against all unrighteous- 
ness of men (Rom. i. 18) ; and has traced in a few 
fearful lines some of the wavs in which this revela- 
tion of his wrath displayed iteelf (i. 24 — 32). Yet 
still, it was the time during which He suffered the 
nations to walk in their own ways (Acts xiv. 16) ; 
they were the times of ignorance which God winked 
at (Acts xvii. 30), in other words, of the avo')^ rov 
Beov, But this position in regard of sin could, in 
the very nature of things, be only transient and 
provisional. With a man, the prsetermission, or 
* praeterition,' as Hammond would render it, of sins 
will very often be identical with the remission, the 
irdpecFL^ will be one with the a06<ri9. He forgets * 
he has not power to bring the long past into judg- 
ment, even if he would ; or he has not righteous 
energy enough to will it. But with an absolutely 
righteous God, the irdpeac^ can only be temporary, 
and must always find place with a looking on to a 
final decision ; every sin must at last either .be ab- 
solutely forgiven, or adequately avenged. In the 
meanwhile, the very irdpeai^ might seem to call in 
question the absolute righteousness of Him, who 
was thus content to pass by and to connive. God 
held his peace, and it was only too near to the evil 
thought of man to think wickedly that He was such 
an one as himself, morally indiflferent to good and 
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to evil ; but now {iv rw uvv Kcup^) God, by the 
sacrifice of his Son, has rendered such a perverse 
misunderstanding of his meaning in the past dis^ 
simulation of sin for ever impossible. Bengel ex- 
presses well this same view, which I cannot doubt 
is the correct one, of the passage : Objectum prseter- 
missionis [Trapecrea)?], peccata; tolerantise [ai/o;^?], 
peccatores, contra quos non est persecutus Deus jus 
suum. Et haec et ilia quam din fuit, non ita appa- 
mit justitia Dei : non enim tarn vehementer visus 
est irasci peccato, sed peccatorem sibi relinquere, 
dfieXelvj negligere, Ileb. viii. 9. At in sanguine 
Christ i et morte propitiatoriS ostensa est Dei jus- 
titia, cum vindictS adversus peccatum ipsum, ut 
esset ipse Justus, et cum zelo pro peccatoris libera- 
tione, ut esset ipse justificans. Compare Hammond 
{in loc.)j who has seized excellently well the true 
distinction between the two words. 

He, then, that is partaker of the a</)€<7i?, has his 
sins forgiven, so that, unless he bring them back 
upon himself by new and further disobedience 
(Matt, xviii. 32, 34 ; 2 Pet. i. 9 ; ii. 20), they shall 
not be imputed to him, or mentioned against him 
any more ; while the irdpeai,^ is indeed a benefit, but 
a very subordinate one ; it is the present passing by 
of sin, the suspension of its punishment, the not 
shutting up of all ways of mercy against the sinner, 
the giving to him of space and helps for repentance. 
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as it is said at Wisd. xi. 24 : irapopa^ afiapn^fiara 
avdpayirtav ek fierdvouiv. If this repentance follow, 
then the irdpeai^ will be swallowed up in the af^eai,^^ 
but if not, then the punishment, suspended but not 
averted, in its due time will arrive (Luke xiii. 9). 



§ xxxiv. — fitopoKoyiaj ala'')Qxikoyiaj einpaireXia, 

Maypdkoyiay a word employed by Aristotle, but 
not of frequent use till the later Greek, is rendered 
well in the Vulgate, on the one occasion of its oc- 
currence in Scripture, Eph. v. 4, by ' stultiloquium,' 
a compound word, it may be first coined by Plautus 
{Mil. Glor. ii. 3. 25) ; although one which did not 
find more favour and currency in the after language 
of Rome, than the ' stultiloquy ' with which Jeremy 
Taylor sought to reproduce it, with us. It will in- 
clude not merely the irav prjfia apyov of our Lord, 
(Matt. xii. 36), but in good part also the Tra? Xor^ty; 
aairpo^: of his Apostle (Eph. iv. 29) ; discourse, as 
everything else about the Christian, needing to be 
reasoned with the salt of grace, and being in danger 
of growing first insipid, and then corrupt, without 
it. 

It seems to me, that those who stop short with 
the apya pi^fiaray as if those alone were included in 
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the word, fail to exhanst the fuhiess of its meaning. 
Thus Calvin too weakly : Sermones inepti ac inanes, 
nulliusqne frugis ; and even Jeremy Taylor, in his 
sermons On the Oood and Evil Tongue (Serm. xxxii. 
pt. 2), hardly comes up to the full force of the word. 
The remarkable passage in which he unfolds the 
meaning of the fjimpokcy^ia begins thus : '' That 
which is here meant by stultiloquy or foolish speak- 
ing is the ' lubricum verbi,' as St. Ambrose calls it, 
the ' slipping with the tongue ' which prating peo- 
ple often suffer, whose discourses betray the vanity 
of their spirit, and discover ' the hidden man of the 
heart.' " In heathen writings, fimpoKoyla may very 
well be used as little more than equivalent to a^- 
Xeo-^ta, ' random talk,' and fioDpoXoyelv as equivalent 
to Xrjpelp (Plutarch, J)e Garr. 4) ; but words obtain 
a new earnestness when they are assumed into the 
ethical terminology of Christ's school. Nor in seek- 
ing to enter fully into this word's meaning, ought 
we to leave out of sight the greater emphasis which 
the words ' fool,' ' foolish,' ' folly,' obtain in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, than elsewhere they have, or 
can have. Tliere is the positive of folly as well as 
the negative to be taken account of, when we are 
weighing the force of ficopoXoyia : it is that ' talk of 
fools,' which is folly and sin together. 

AuTXpoXoyta also occurs only once in the New 
Testament (Col. iii. 8), and is not to be confounded 
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with ataxporti^y Eph. v. 4. By it the Greek Fathers 
(see Suicer, Thes. s. v.), and most expositors after 
them, have understood obscene discourse, ' turpilo- 
quium,' such communication as ministers to wan- 
tonness, oxvM^ 'rropv€la<;^ as Chrysostom calls it. 
Thus Clemens of Alexandria has a chapter in his 
PcBclagogus (ii. 6), Ilepl alaxpoXoywj in which he 
recognises no other meaning but this. Nor is it 
otherwise with our own Version, which has rendered 
the word by ' filthy communication.' Now, beyond 
a doubt, alaxpoXoyia has sometimes this sense pre- 
dominantly, or even exclusively ; thus Xenophon, 
I>e Zac. Hep. v. 6 ; Aristotle, De Hep. vii. 15 ; Epic- 
tetus, Man. xxxiii. 16 ; and see Becker's Cha/nkles^ 
1st ed. vol. ii. p. 264. But very often, indeed more 
generally, by aia'xpoko'yla is indicated all foul- 
mouthed abusiveness of every kind, not excluding 
this, one of the most obvious kinds, m(J&t ready to 
hand, and most offensive, but still not intending by 
the alaxpd of the word, to point at such alone. 
Thus Polybius, viii. 13. 8 ; xxxi. 10. 4 : alaxpoTioyia 
Koi \ovSopia Kara rov ^aaiXeo)^: and compare the 
phrase alaxpoKjoyia i<f>^ Upoh. Plutarch also (De 
Lib. Educ. 14), denouncing all aUrxpoyjoyia as un- 
becoming to youth ingenuously brought up, includes 
in it every license of the ungoverned tongue, em- 
ploying itself in the abuse of others; and 1 am 
persuaded that St. Paul, using the word, is forbid- 
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ding the same. The context or company in which 
the word is found goes far to prove this ; for all the 
other things which he is here prohibiting, are the 
outbreaks of a loveless spirit toward our neighbour ; 
and so, I cannot but believe, is this. 

But by far the most interesting word in this 
group remains still to be considered. EinpaireKiay 
a finely selected word of the world's use, which 
however St. Paul uses not in the world's sense, like 
its synonyms just considered, is only met with once 
in the New Testament (Eph. v. 4). Derived from 
ev and rpeTreadai, that which easily turns, and in 
this way adapts itself to the shifting circumstances 
of the moment, to the moods and conditions of 
those with whom at the moment it may deal ; ' it 
has not of necessity, nor indeed had it more than 
slightly and occasionally in cla^ical use, that evil 
signification which, in the use of St. Paul, and of 
the ethical writers of the Church, it exclusively ac- 
quired. On the contrary, Thucydides, in that pane- 
gyric of the Athenians which he puts into the 
mouth of Pericles, employs evrpaireXo)^ (ii. 41) as 
— emivifrco^^ to characterize the versatility, the 
* versatile ingenium,' of his countrymen. Aristotle 
also, as is well known, gives praise to the eiTpdirC' 

' That St Paul himself could be €vrpdw€\os in this, the better 
senae of the word, he has given the most illnstrions proofs, Acts 
xxvL 29. 
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Vo9 or hriBi^uy: {Ethic, Nic, iv. 8), as one who keeps 
the due mean between the fimfiokaxp^ and aypoixo^ 
in whatever pleasanty or banter he may allow him- 
self. He is no mere yeXwroTrow or buffoon ; never 
exceeds the limits of becoming mirth, nor ceases to 
be the gentleman ; and we find in Plato {Pol. viii. 
663 a), evrpaireXla joined with ^aptevrto'fjm : as it 
is in Plutarch {De Adul, et Am, 7), in Josephus 
{Antt. xii. 4. 3), and in Philo {Leg. ad Cai. 45), 
with x^pt9. 

At the same time, there were not wanting even 
in classical usage, anticipations of that more unfa- 
vourable signification which St Paul should stamp 
upon the word, though they appear most plainly in 
the adjective ein-pdweXo^ : thus, see Isocrates, vii. 
49 ; and Pindar, JPyth. i. 93, where Dissen traces 
well the downward progress of the word : Primum 
est de facilitate in motu, tum ad mores transfertur, 
et indicat hominem temporibus inservientem, dici- 
turque tum de sermone urbano, lepido, faceto, im- 
primis cum levitatis et assentationis, simulationis 
notatione. In respect of only gradually acquiring 
an unfevourable significance, einpaTrekla has a his- 
tory closely resembling that of the Latin ' urbani- 
tas,' which would be the happiest equivalent by 
which to render it, as indeed Erasmus has done ; 
' scurrilitas,' which the Vulgate has, is altogether 
at fault. There needs only to quote in proof the 
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words of Cicero, Pro Ccd. 3 : Contumelia, si petu- 
lantius jactatur, convicium; si facetius, urbanitas 
nominatur ; which agrees with the striking phrase 
of Aristotle, that the cvrpaireKia is irerrcuBevfieptj 
v^pi^i cf. Plutarch, Cic. 50. Already in Cicero's 
time (see Hhet. ii. 12) ' urbanitas ' had begun to ob- 
tain that questionable significance, which, in the 
usage of Tacitus {Hist. ii. 88) and Seneca {De Ird, 
i. 28), it far more distinctly acquired. 

But the fineness of the form in which evil might 
array itself could not make a Paul tolerant of the 
evil itself; he did not consider that sin, by losing 
all its coarseness, lost half, or any part of, its mis- 
chief; on the contrary, that it might so become far 
more dangerous than it was before. In the finer 
talk of the world, its ' persiflage,' its ' badinage,' 
there is that which would attract many, whom scur- 
rile buflfoonery would only revolt and repel ; who 
would in like manner be in no danger of lending 
their tongue or ear to foul-mouthed abuse. A far 
subtler sin is noted here than in either of the other 
words, and not a few would be now touched, whom 
the preceding monition had failed to find out. Thus, 
Bengel {in loc) has well observed : Hsec subtilior 
quam turpitudo aut stultiloquium ; nam ingenio 
nitii/wry and Jerome: De prudenti mente descendit, 
et consulto appetit qusedam vel urbana verba, vel 
rustica, vel turpia, vel faceta. I should only object 

8 
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to the 'rustica vel turpia,' which belong rather to 
the other forms in which men offend with the tongtie 
than to this. It always belongs to the eirrpdireKo^;^ 
as Chrysostom notes, aarela Xijeip, He keeps ever 
in mind the observation of Cicero {De Orat. ii. 58) : 
Hsec ridentur vel maxime, quse notant et designant 
turpitudinem aliquam non turpiter. There would 
need polish, refinement, knowledge of the world, 
wit, to be an evrpdireTio^ even in this worser sense 
of the word; — although these, of course, enlisted 
in the service of sin, and not in that of the truth. 
The very profligate old man in the Miles Gloriosica 
of Plautus, iii. 1. 42 — 52, who at the same time 
prides himself, and with reason, on his wit, his ele- 
gance and refinement (cavillator lepidus, facetus) is 
exactly the einpdireKo^ : and remarkably enough, 
when we remember that einpairekia being only ex- 
pressly forbidden once in Scripture, is forbidden to 
Ephesians, we find him bringing out that all tbis 
was to be expected from him, being that he was an 
Ephesian : Post Ephesi sum natus ; non enim in 
Apulis, non Animulse. 

"While then by all these words are indicated sins 
of the tongue, it is yet with a difference. In pMpo- 
\oyia the foolishness, in aiaxpo\oyla the foulness, 
in evrpaireXla the false refinement, of discourse 
which is not seasoned with the salt of grace, are es- 
pecially noted. 
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§ XXXV. — Xarpeino^ \eLrovpy4m. 

In both these words lies the notion of service, 
but of service under certain special limitations in 
the second, as compared with the first. Aarpevew^ 
as indicated by the words with which it is allied, 
Xarpis^ ^ an hired servant,' Xarpoi^, * hire,' is properly, 
* to serve for hire.' Already, however, in classical 
Greek both it and Tuirpeia jare occasionally trans 
ferred from the service of men to the service of the 
higher powers ; as by Plato, Apol. 23 c; ^ rov Qeov 
Xarpeia: c£ Phcedr. 24A: 6 ; and the meamug, which 
in Scripture is the only one which the words know, 
is anticipated in part. In the Septuagint Tiarpevet^ 
is never used to express any other service but either 
that of the true God, or of the false gods of hea- 
thenism. The single seeming exception, Deut. 
xxviii. 48, is not such in fact ; so that Augustine 
has perfect right when he says {De Civ, 2)ei^ x. 1, 
2): ^aT/o€^ secundum consuetudinem qufi locuti 
sunt qui nobis divina eloquia condiderunt, aut sem- 
per, aut tam frequenter ut psene semper, ea dicitur 
servitus quse pertinet ad colendum Deum. 

AetTovpyeuf is a word boasting of a somewhat 
nobler beginning ; it signified, at first, to serve the 
state in a public o£Glce or ftmction; from Xetros 
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( r» Srifi6aiosi)i and epyov. It resembled Xarpevevv 
in this, that it was occasionally transferred to the 
highest ministry of all, the ministry of the gods 
(Diodorus Siculus, i. 21). When the Christian 
Church was forming its terminology, which it did 
partly by shaping new words, but partly also by 
elevating old ones to higher than their previous 
uses, it more readily, as regarded the latter, adopted 
those which had before been employed in the civil 
and political life of the Greeks, than such as had 
played their part in religious matters; and this, 
even when it was seeking for the expression of reli- 
gious truth. The reasons which induced this were 
the same which caused it more willingly to turn 
basilicas, — buildings, that is, which had been used 
in civil life, — than temples, into churches ; namely, 
because they were less haunted with the clinging 
associations of heathenism. Of the fact itself we 
have a notable example in the words \ei,Tovpy6<;, 
XetTovpyia^ Xcirovpyelv. It is probably well known 
to all how prominent a place in ecclesiastical lan- 
guage these words assumed. At the same time, in 
this case also the transition had been made more 
easy, the way for it had been prepared, by the Sep- 
tuagint ; and by Philo (De Prof. 464). Neither by 
these, however, nor yet by the Christian writers 
who followed, were the words of this group so en- 
tirely alienated from their primary uses as >ja,T^Ui 
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and Xarpeveiv had been; being still occasionally 
used for the ministry tmto men (2 Sam. xiii. 18 ; 1 
Kings X. 6 ; 2 Kings ir. 43 ; Eom. xv. 27 ; Phil. ii. 
26, 30). 

From the distinction already existing between 
Xarpeveiv and XeirovpyeiVj before the Church had 
anything to do with them, namely that Xarpeveiv 
was * to serve,' Xeirovpyeiv^ * to serve in an office and 
ministry,' are to be explained the different uses to 
which they are severally turned in the New Testa- 
ment, as, indeed, previously also in the Septuagint. 
To serve God is the duty of all men ; the Xarpeveiv^ 
therefore, and the Xarpeia are demanded of the 
whole people (Exod. iv. 23 ; Deut. x. 12 ; Josh. xxiv. 
31 ; Matt. iv. 10 ; Acts vii. 7 ; Eom. ix. 4) ; but to 
serve Him in special offices and ministries is the 
duty and privilege only of a few, who are set apart 
to the same ; and thus in the Old Testament the 
Xeirovpyeiv and the Xeirovpyia are ascribed only to 
the priests and Levites who were separated to min- 
ister in holy things ; they only are Xeirovpyoi 
(Numb. iv. 24 ; 1 Sam. ii. 11 ; Nehem. x. 39 ; 
Ezek. xliv. 27) ; which language, mutatis mutandis, 
reappears in the New ; where not merely is that 
old priesthood and ministry designated by this lan- 
guage (Luke i. 23 ; Heb. ix. 21 ; x. 11), but that of 
apostles, prophets, and teachers in the Church (Acts 
xiii. 2 ; Eom. xv. 16 ; Phil. ii. 17), as well as that 
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of the Great High Priest of our profession, who is 
T&v a/yt&v 7ij6iTovpy6i (Heb. viii. 2).* 

It may be urged against the distinction here 
drawn that Tutrpeveiv and TuiTpeia are sometimes ap- 
plied to official ministries, as at Heb. ix. 1, 6. This 
is, of course, true ; just as where two circles have 
the same centre, the greater will necessarily include 
the less. The notion of service is such a centre 
here ; in Xeirovpyeiv this service finds a certain 
limitation, in that it is service in an office : it fol- 
lows that every T^trovpyia will of necessity be a 
Xarpeiaj but not, vice versS, every Xarpeia a Tijeirovp- 
yia, I know no passage which better brings out 
the distinction between these two words which I 
have sought to trace, than Ecclus. iv. 14, where 
both occur: ol Xarpevovre^ ainy [i.e. ry So^ia] 
XeirovpyTjcrovcriv 'Ayltp, "They that serve her, 
shall minister to the Holy One." 

« 

' In later eoolesiastioal use there has been sometimes the at- 
tempt to push the special application of Kurovpyia still further, 
and to limit its use to those prayers and offices which stand in 
more immediate relation to the Holy Eucharist 
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§ xxxvi. — irivfj^j irrwyp^. 

In both these words the sense of poverty, and 
of poverty in this world's goods, is involved ; yet 
have they severally meanings which are exclusively 
their own. It is true that iriirq^ and wrtaxfk contin- 
ually occur together in the Septuagint, in the Psalms 
especially, with no rigid demarcation of their mean- 
ings (as at Ps. xxxix. 18 ; Ixxiii. 22 ; Ixxxi. 4 ; cf. 
Ezek. xviii. 12 ; xxii. 29) ; very much as our " poor 
and needy ; " and whatever distinction may exist in 
the Hebrew between "p^afij and ''35, the Alexandrian 
translators have either considered it not reproduci- 
ble by the help of these words, or have not cared to 
reproduce it ; for they have no fixed rule in regard 
of them, translating the one and the other by ttt©- 
X<i^ and Trivrjii alike. Still there are passages which 
show that they were perfectly aware of the distinc- 
tion, and would, where it seemed to them needful, 
maintain it; occasions upon which they employ 
7r€i^9 (as Deut. xxiv. 16, 17 ; 2 Sam. xii. 1, 3, 4), 
and where, as will presently be evident, irraxo^ 
would have been manifestly unfit 

ITewyy occurs only once in the New Testament (1 
Cor. ix. 9), while wrayxp^ some thirty or forty times. 
Derived from irivofiaij and connected with irovo^y 
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TToviofjuiLy and the Latin ^ penuria,' it properly signi- 
fies one so poor that he earns his daily bread by his 
labour; Hesychius calls him well avroSidicovo^j as 
one who by his own hands ministers to his own ne- 
cessities. The word does not indicate extreme want, 
or anything approaching to it, any more than the 

* pauper ' and ' paupertas ' of the Latin ; but only 
the ' res angusta ' of one to whom ttXowao? would 
be an inappropriate epithet. What was the popular 
definition of a Trewy? we learn from Xenophon {Mem. 
iv. 2. 37 : rois fi€P olficu fitf Uava e^ovra^; ek & Bel 
reXeiPj 7rhn)Ta^ \ tou? Be TrXem tS>v Uavcav irXovaiov^. 
niprj<: was an epithet commonly applied to Socrates 
(Xenophon, CEoon. ii, 3) ; and irevia he claims more 
than once for himself* (Plato, A^ol. 23, o; 31 c). 
What his irepla was, he explains in the passage from 
Xenophon referred to ; namely, that all which ho 
had, if sold, would not bring five Attic minae. So, 
too, the Hevearai in Thessaly, (if, indeed, the deri- 
vation of the name from wipeaOai is to stand,) were 
a subject population, but not reduced to abject 
want ; on the contrary, retaining partial rights as 
boors or cultivators of the soil. 

But while the ir€Pfj<: is ' pauper,' the irT0i>x6^ is 

* mendicus ; ' he is the ' beggar,' and lives not by 
his own labour or industry, but on other men's 
alms (Luke xvi. 20, 21) ; one therefore whom Plato 
would not endure in his ideal State {Legg. xi. 936 6^ 
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If indeed we fall back on etymologies, 7rpoaaiTrj<: (a 
word which ought to be replaced in the text at 
John ix. 8), or eirairrf^j would be the more exactly 
equivalent to our * beggar.' Tertullian long ago 
noted the distinction between irrayxp^ and irivrj*: 
{Ach. Ma/ro, iv. 14), for having to do with our 
Lord's words, fiaxdpioi ol irrtayoL (Luke vi. 20), he 
changes the ^Beati^awper^,' which still retains ita 
place in the Vulgate, into 'Beati fnendioij^ and jus- 
tifies the change, observing, Sic enim exigit inter- 
pretatio vocabuli quod in GrsBco est. 

The words then are markedly distinct; the iriurj^ 
is so poor that he earns his bread by daily labour, 
the TTTo^xo^ is so poor that he only obtains his living 
by begging. The wtcd^o? has nothing, the Trewyv has 
nothing superfluous. (See Ddderlein, Zat Si/non. 
vol. iii. p. 117.) The two, wevia («-= paupertas) and 
TTTcox^ia (-=« egestas), may be sisters, as one in Aris- 
tophanes will have them {Plut 549) ; but if such, 
yet the latter very far more destitute of the world's 
goods than the former, and indeed Ilevia in that 
passage seems inclined to disallow wholly any such 
near relationship as this. The words of Aristopha- 
nes, in which he plays the synonymist between 
them, have been often quoted : 

irrmxov fikv yhp fiiost hy <rh Xiytis^ (riP 4<mv iJofikv iF^orra* rov tk 
It 4 V 71 TO St Cnv ^€tZ6fi€voyt Ktd roTs Ijpyois wpoff4xoPTa, wtpiytyptoBoi 

8* 
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§ xxxvii. — Ovfio^j ^pyVi irapopyurfM^, 

Qvfio^ and opyq are found several times together 
in the New Testament, as at Rom. ii. 8 ; Eph. iv. 8 ; 
Col. iii. 8 ; Kev. xix. 16 ; often also in the Septua- 
gint, 2 Chron. xxix. 10 ; Mic. v. 15 ; and often also 
in other Greek (Isocrates, xii. 81 ; Polybius, vi. 56. 
11 ; Josephns, Antt. xx. 6. 3 ; Plutarch, De Coh. 
Ird^ 2) ; nor are they found only in the connexion 
of juxtaposition, but one of them made dependent 
on the other ; thus ^v/ao? t^? ofrfrp (Rev. xvi. 9 ; cf. 
Job iii. 17 ; Josh. vii. 26) ; while opy^ OvfLov^ not 
occurring in the New Testament, is of constant re- 
currence in the Old (Ps. Ixxvii. 49; Lam. i. 12; 
Isa. XXX. 27 ; Hos. xi. 9). 

When these words, after a considerable anterior 
history, came to settle down on the passion of anger, 
as the strongest of all passions, impulses and desires, 
and to be used predominantly as expressions of it 
(see Donaldson, Ifevo Ora^luSy pp. 675—679), the 
distinguishing of them one from another, a good 
deal occupied grammarians and philologers. They 
felt, and rightly, that the existence of a multitude 
of passages in which the words were perfectly in- 
differently used (as Plato, Legg. 867), made nothing 
against the fact of such a distinction ; all which, iii 
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seeking to desynonymize the two, they assumed 
waSj that the words could not be indifferently used 
in aU cases. The general result of their disquisi- 
tions is, that in dv/^o? ' (connected with 9ua>, and 
derived, according to Plato, airo 7^9 di/oreo)?, Ordt, 
419 e), is more of the turbulent commotion, the 
boiling agitation of the feelings, either presently to 
subside and disappear, — like the Latin ^excandes- 
centia,' which Cicero defines {Tu%c. iv. 9), Ira nas- 
cens et modo desistens, — or else to settle down into 
0P717, wherein is more of an abiding and settled 
habit of the mind (*ira inveterata'), with the pur- 
pose of revenge ; the German ' Zom.' 

This the more passionate, and at the same time 
more temporary, character of diz/io? {Bvfioi accord- 
ing to Jeremy Taylor, are "great but transient 
angers "), may explain a distinction of Xenophon, 
namely that Bvfio^ in a horse is what opyri is in a 
man {De Re JSqtiest ix. 2 ; cf. Plutarch, Oryll. 4, 
in fine). Thus the Stoics, who dealt much in defi- 
nitions and distinctions, defined 0vfi6<: as opyif 
apXOfJbiPTj (Diogenes Laertius, vii. 1, 63. 114) ; and 
Ammonius : OvfjLo^ fiev iari irpoa/catpo^* opyif Si 
'!roK%/)(p6vuyi fivrfaiKcucia. Aristotle too, in his won- 

' It is oommonly translated * furor ' in the Vulgate. Augustine 
(Enarr, in Ft. Ixxxvii. 8) is dissatisfied with the application of this 
word to Qod, ' furor ' being commonlj attributed to those out of a 
sound mind, and proposes *indignatio' in its room. 
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derftil comparison of old age and youth, character- 
izes the angers of old men {Rhet ii. 11): koX ol 
Bvfiolj ofet? flip elatVj aadeveU Se — like fire in straw, 
quickly blazing up, and as quickly extinguished. 
Origen {in Ps. ii. 5, Ojpp, vol. ii. p. 541) has a discus- 
sion on the words, ^and arrives at the same results : 
Sia^ipet Se 6vfw opy^j t^ dvfiov fjiiv elpai opyi)v 
apa0vfiia)fidvr)p koi Sti ixKOMfiiprjp * opyrjp Se ope^iv 
dpTiTtfjLa)pi]a€a>(;. This agrees with the Stoic defini- 
tion of opyi]j that it is iwiOvfiia rificapla^. 

The irapopyL(rfi6% of Eph. iv. 26, — a word which 
does not occur in classical Greek, but several times 
in the Septuagint, as at 1 Kin. xv. 30 ; 2 Ban. xix. 3, — 
is not = o/>7^, however we may translate it ' wrath.' 
This it cannot be ; for the irapopyiap^ there is ab- 
solutely forbidden ; the sun shall not go down upon 
it; whereas under certain conditions opytj is a right- 
eous passion to entertain. The Scripture has nothing 
in common with the Stoics' absolute condemnation 
of anger ; it takes no such loveless view of other 
men's sins as his who said, aeavrop fitf rdpaaae' 
afuipTdpeL T£9 ; kavr^ afmprdpeL (Marc. Ant. iv. 46). 
It inculcates no drrdOeui, but only a fierpioTrdOeui : 
and even as Aristotle {Ethic. Nic. vii. 7), in agree- 
ment with all deeper ethical writers, had aflSrmed 
before, that when guided by reason anger is a right 
aflfection, so the Scripture permits, and not only per- 
mits but when the right occasion for it has arrived, 
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demands it. This all the profounder teachers of the 
Church have allowed ; thus Gregory of Nyssa : 
ayaObv scrrjvo^ iarip 6 dvfio^y orav rov Xoyiafiov inro- 
^vyiov yiv7)Ta4, : Augustine {De Civ, Deiy ix. 5) : In 
disciplinfi nosti'S non tarn quaeritur utrum pius ani- 
mus irascatur, sed quare irascatur. There is a 
" wrath of God," a wrath also of the merciful Son 
of Man (Mark iii. 5), and a wrath which righteous 
men not merely may, but as they are righteous, must 
feel ; nor can there be a surer and sadder token of an 
utterly prostrate moral condition than the not be- 
ing able to be angry with sin — and sinners ; see the 
words of Plato {Zegg. 731 h): BvfioeiSij fikv XPV 'fravra 
avSpa elvaij k, t. X.' St. Paul is not therefore, as so 
many understand him, condescending here to hu- 
man infirmity, and saying, "Tour anger shall not 
be imputed to you as a sin, if you put it away be- 
fore nightfall " (see Suicer, Thes, s. v. opyrj) ; but 
rather, " Be ye angry, yet in this anger of yours 
suffer no sinful element to mingle;" there is that 
which may cleave even to a righteous anger, the 
irapopyia-fjbo^, the irritation, the exasperation (' exa- 
cerbatio'), which must be dismissed at once; that 
so, being defecated of this impurer element which 

1 ('Anger," Bays Fuller (Holy State, ul 8), "is one of the sinews 
of the soul ; he that wants it hath a maimed mind, and with Jacob 
sinew-shrunk in the hollow of his thigh, must needs halt Nor it 
it good to converse with such as cannot be angry." 
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mingled with it, that only which ought to remain, 
may remain. 



§ xxxviii. — eXaioVy fivpov (xP^j aXeiifxo). 

It has been sometimes denied that in the Old 
Testament there is any distinction between these 
words ; and that on the very insufficient grounds 
that the Septuagint renders fc^ sometimes by fivpov 
(Prov. xxvii, 9 ; Cant i. 3 ; Isa. xxxix. 2 ; Am. vi. 6) ; 
though much more frequently, indeed times out of 
number, by iKaiop. But how often in a single word 
of one language are latent two words of another ; 
especially, when that other abounds, as does the 
Qreek compared with the Hebrew, in finer distinc- 
tions, in a more subtle notation of meanings ; for 
example, Trapotfila and irapaPoKri in the Hebrew 
btfo, and this duplicity of meaning it is the part of 
a well-skilled translator to evoke. Nay the thing 
itself, the fivpov (— * unguentum ') so naturally grew 
out of the ikaiov (— * oleum'), having oil for its 
base, with only the superaddition of spice or scent 
or other aromatic ingredients,— Clement of Alexan- 
dria {Pcedag. ii. 8) calls it "adulterated oil" (&&>- 
XtDfiivov eXoAoj/'), — that it would be long in any 

' Compare what Plutarch sajs of Lycurgns (Apath. Z-fne, 18)? 
rh ii\v fiipov i^4\afftyt &s rod i\<dov ^op^ icoi 6\§0pov. 
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language before the necessity of differencing words 
would be felt Thus in the Qreek itself /ii/poi/ is 
not found earlier than Archilochus, who was the 
first to employ it (Athenseus, xv. 37), Doubtless 
there were ointments in Homer's time ; he is satis- 
fied however with ' sweet-smelling oil,' * roseate oil' 
(ev&Se? ekouov^ Od. ii. 339 ; poBoep ekaiov^ 11. xxiii. 
186), wherewith to express them. 

But that in later times there was a clear distinc- 
tion between the two, and a distinction which ut- 
tered itself in language, is abundantly evident. I 
would only refer in proof to a passage in Xenophon 
{C(mo. ii. 3, 4), which turns altogether on the greater 
suitableness of eKoLiov for men ; and iiipov for wo- 
men ; these last consequently being better pleased 
that the men should savour of the manly oil than 
of the effeminate ointment {IXalov ik rov hf yvfiva- 
aloi^ oafiff ical irapovaa ffil^v tj fivpov yvpai^l^ koI 
oTTovaa iroOeivoTcpa). And in like manner our 
Lord's rebuke to the discourteous Pharisee, " Mv 
head with oil diou didst not anoint, but this woman 
hath anointed my feet with omtment^^ (Luke vii. 
46), would lose all or nearly all its point on any 
other supposition: "Thou withheldest from me," 
He would say, " cheap and ordinary civilities ; while 
she bestowed upon me costly and rare homages ; " 
where Grotius remarks well : Est enim perpetua 
amurroix^' Mulier ilia lacrimas impendit pedibns 
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Christ! proluendis : Simon ne aquam qnidem. Bla 
assidua est in pedibns Christi osculandis: Simon 
ne uno quidem oris osculo Christum accepit. Ula 
pretioso unguento non caput tantum sed et pedes 
perfundit : ille ne caput quidem mero oleo : quod 
perfunctoriffi amicitise fuerat. 



i.-. 



Some have drawn a distinction between the 
verbs oKel^w and xpteii/, which, as they make it 
dependent on this between fivpov and ekiuovj may 
deserve to be mentioned here. The aKeul>€iv, they 
say, is commonly the luxurious, or at any rate, the 
superfluous, anointing with ointment, XP^''^ *^® 
sanitary anointing with oil. Thus Casaubon {ad 
AthetKBum, XV. 18) : a\ei<l>€a0at dicebantur potissi- 
mum homines volvptat^yua dediti, qui pretiosis 
%mguewUs caput et manus illinebant; xP^eadai de 
hominibus ponebatur oleo corpus, scmitatis cavssd^ 
inunguentibus. No traces of the observation of 
any such distinction appear in the New Testament ; 
thus compare Mark vi. 13 ; Jam. v. 4, with Mark 
xvi. 1 ; John xi. 2. , 

A distinction between the words ia maintained 
there, but it is wholly different from this ; namely, 
that akei<f>eLv is the common and mundane, xp^''^ 
the sacred and heavenly, word : aXei^iv is used inr 
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discriminatelj of all actual anointmgs, whether with 
oil or ointment ; while XP^''^^ ^^ doubt in its con- 
nexion with xpAOTo?, is absolutely restricted to the 
anointing of the Son, by the Father, with the Holy 
Ghost, for the accomplishment of His great o£Sce, 
being wholly separated from all secular and com- 
mon uses. Thus, see Luke iv. 18 ; Acts iv. 27 ; x. 
38 ; 2 Cor. i. 21 ; Heb. i. 9 ; the only occasions on 
which XP^''^ occurs. The same holds good in the 
Septuagint, where xP^^j XP^^ (^^' ^ John ii. 20, 
27), and xP^^^j ^^^ ^® constant and ever recurring 
words in respect of all religious and symbolical 
anointings ; aX€i<f>€iv hardly occurring in this sense, 
not oftener, I believe, than at Exod. xl. 13, and 
Numb. iii. 3. 



§ xxxix. — ^Efipaio^y 'JovSato?, ^IcrparjkiTTj^. 

All these titles are uig^ to designate members 
of the elect family, the chosen race ; yet they are 
very capable, as they are very well worthy, of be- 
ing discriminated. 

And first, 'Efipah^ — a name which dates back 
from a period before one, and very long before the 
other, of those brought into comparison with it, 
were, or C3uld have been, in existence (Josephus, 
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AfiU. i. 6. 4t). It is best derived from *iaa;, Hie same 
word as vvip^ * super;' — in this title aUusion being 
contained to Abraham's immigration into the land 
from the other side of Euphrates ; who was, there- 
fore, in the language of the Phoenician tribes among 
whom he came, " Abram tke Hebrew^'^ or o wepdrr/^, 
as it is well given in the Septuagint, Gen. xiv. 13, 
being from beyond {irepav) the river. Thus Origen, 
In Miatt. tom. xi. 5 : 'Efipcuoi^ olriv^ ipfAtfv&iovTai 
irepaTucoL The name is not one by which the chosen 
people know themselves, but by which others know 
them ; not one which they have taken, but which 
others have imposed on them; and we find the 
word's use through all the Old Testament entirely 
consistent with this explanation of its rise. In 
every case 'Efipaux; is either a title by which for- 
eigners designate the people of God (Gen. xxxix. 
14, 17 ; xli. 12 ; Exod. i. 16, 19 ; 1 Sam. iv. 6 ; xiii. 
19 ; xxix. 3 ; Judith xii. 11) ; or by which they 
designate themselves to foreigners (Gen. xl. 15; 
Exod. ii. 7 ; iii. 18 ; v. 3 ; ix. 1 ; Jon. i. 19) ; or by 
which they speak of themselves in tacit opposi- 
tion to other nations (Gen. xliii. 32 ; Deut xv. 12 ; 
1 Sam. xiii. 3 ; Jer. xxxiv. 9, 14) ; never, that is, be- 
ing used without such an antagonism, either latent 
or expressed. 

When, however, the name 'lovSaio? arose, as it 
did in the later periods of Jewish history (the pre- 
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cise time will' be presently considered), 'Efipaioq 
was no longer used exactly as hitherto it had been. 
Nothing is more frequent with words than to retire 
into narrower limits, occupying a part only of that 
meaning whereof once they occupied the whole ; 
when, through the coming up of some new term, 
they are no longer needed in all their former ex- 
tent ; and at the same time, through the unfolding 
of some new relation, it is no longer desirable that 
they should retain it. It was exactly thus with 
'Efipaio^. According to the usage of the word in 
the New Testament, the point of view external to 
the nation, which it once always implied, exists no 
longer ; neither is every Jew an 'Efipam now ; but 
only those who, whether dwelling in Palestine or 
otherwise, have retained the sacred Hebrew tongue 
as their native language ; the true complement and 
antithesis to 'Efipaio^ being 'EWrfviarty:, a word 
first occurring in the New Testament, and used to 
designate the Jew whoJias unlearned his own lan- 
guage, and now speaks Greek, and reads the Scrip- 
tures in the Septuagint version. 

This distinction first appears at Acts vi. 1 ; and is 
probably intended in the two other passages, though 
these are not without their difiSculties, where 'E^pal- 
09 occurs (2 Cor. xi. 22 ; Phil. iii. 16) ; as well as in 
Uie superscription, on whosesoever authority it rests, 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. It is important to 
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keep in mind that in language, not in place of habi- 
tation, lay the point of difference between the ' He- 
brew ' and the * Hellenist.' He was a ^ Hebrew,' 
wherever domiciled, who retained the use of the 
language of his fathers. Thus Paul, though settled 
in Tarsus, a Greek city in Asia Minor, can affirm 
of himself that he was a * Hebrew,' and of * He- 
brew' parents (Phil. iii. 15), though it is certainly 
possible that he may mean by these assertions no 
more than in a general way to set an emphasis on 
his Judaism. Doubtless the greater number of the 
' Hebrews ' in this sense were resident in Palestine ; 
yet still it was not this fact, but their language 
which constituted them such. 

At the same time it will be good to keep in mind, 
that this distinction and opposition of ^Efipam to 
'JS\X97i/t<rn^9, as a distinction within the nation, and 
not of that nation with other nations, which is clear 
at Acts vi. 1, and probably is intended at Phil. iii. 
15 ; 2 Cor. xi. 22, is hardly, if at all, recognized by 
later Christian writers, not at all by Jewish and 
heathen. With them 'Efipaio^ is simply equivalent 
to ^lovSalo^ : thus see Plutarch, Synvp. iv. 6 ; Pau- 
sanias, v. 7. 3 ; x. 12. 5 ; while Eusebius, speaking 
of Philo, an Alexandrian Jew, who had been but 
once in his life at Jerusalem, and who wrote exclu- 
sively in Greek, expresses himself in this language 
{Hist. Eccl. ii. 4) : to fiev oiv yh/o^ avitcaOep 'Efipaio^ 
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^p: and Olement of Alexandria, as qnoted by Euso- 
bius (vi. 14:), makes continually the antithesis to 
Efipaioij not 'ETsXtiviaraiy bnt '^EXKvfpe^ and edvrf. 
Theodoret {0pp. vol. ii. p. 1246) styles the Greek- 
writiug historian, Josephus, avyypti^if^ 'E^paSo^ : 
cf. Origen, J^. ad Afric. 6. As little in Josephus 
himself, or in Philo, do any traces exist of the New 
Testament distinction between 'jE7XXf;i/MrTi79 and 
'E^paXo^. Only this much of it is recognised, that 
^Efipcuo^y though otherwise a much rarer word than 
^lovSaio^y is always employed when it is intended to 
designate the people on the side of their language ; 
a rule which Jewish, heathen, and Christian writers 
alike consent to observe, and which still survives in 
the fact, that we speak to the present day of the 
Jewish nation, but of the Sidn^ew tongue. 

This name 'Ioi;&ub9 is of much later origin. It 
does not carry us back to the very cradle of the na- 
tion, and to the day when the father of the faithful 
passed over the river, and entered on the promised 
land ; but keeps rather a lasting record of the period 
of national disruption and decline. It arose, and 
could only have arisen, with the separation of the 
tribes. Then, inasmuch as the ten tribes, though 
with the worst right, assumed Israel as a title to 
themselves, the two drew their designation from the 
chiefest of them, and of Judah came the name 
^"H^?} or *IovSaSov. Josephus, as far as I have ob- 
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Berved, never employs it in telling the earlier his- 
tory of his people. The first occasion of its use by 
him is, I believe, at ArUt. x. 10. 1, and in reference 
to Daniel and his young companions. Here, how- 
ever, if his own account of the upcoming of the 
name were correct, he must have used it by antici- 
pation — his statement being that it first arose after 
the return from Babylon, and out of the &ct that 
the earliest colony of those who returned were of 
that tribe {Antt. xi. 5. 7) : iKkiidficrau Sk to 6vofjM 
i^ fy: fifUpa^ avefitfaav ix Ba/3vkSnfo^j airo rrj^ ^lovBa 
(f>v\ry;j ^ 7r/X0Ti;9 iXOovctf^ ek i/ceivov^ tou9 roiroi^, 
avToi T€ Kai 17 x^P^ ''^ irfMHnjyopiw; ainrf^ fi^reKot^ 
l3op. But in this he is clearly in error. We meet 
'lovSalov in books anterior to the Captivity, used in 
them as a designation of those who pertained to the 
smaller section of the tribes, the kingdom of Judah 
(2 Kin. xvi. 6 ; Jer. xxxii. 12 ; xxxiv. 9 ; xxxviii. 
19) ; and not first in Ezra, ]S'ehemiah, and Esther ; 
however in these, and especially in the last, it may 
be of far more frequent occurrence. 

It is not hard to perceive how the name extend- 
ed to the whole nation. When the ten tribes were 
carried into Assyria, and disappeared from the 
world's stage, that smaller section which remained 
henceforth represented the whole nation ; and thus 
it was only natural that ^lovSaXo^ should express, as 
it now came to do, not one of the kingdom of Judah 
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as distingaished from that of Israel, but any member 
of the nation, a Jew in this wider sense, as opposed 
to a Gtentile. In fact, the word Tou&uo^ underwent 
a process exactly the reverse of that which 'Efipah^ 
had undei^one. For 'E^paio^j belonging first to 
the whole nation, came afterwards to belong only 
to a part ; while TouSoJq?, designating at first only 
the member of a part, ended by designating the 
whole. It now, in its later, like 'E^paXo^ in its ear- 
lier, stage of meaning, was a title with which the 
descendant of Abraham designated himself, when 
he would bring out the national distinction between 
himself and other people (Rom. ii. 9, 10); thus 
^ Jew and Gentile ; ' never ^ Israelite and Gentile : ' 
or which others used about him, when they had in 
view this same £Eict ; for example, the Eastern Wise 
Men inquire, " Where is He that is born King of 
the Jews f " (Matt, ii, 2), testifying by the form of 
this question, that they were themselves Gentiles, 
for they would certainly have asked for the King 
of Israelj could they have claimed any nearer part 
or share in Him ; as, again, the Roman soldiers and 
the Roman governor give to Jesus the mocking title, 
" King of the Jews " (Matt, xxvii. 29, 37), but his 
own countrymen, the high priests, challenge Him 
to prove by coming down from the cross that He is 
" King of Israel " (Matt, xxvii. 42). 

For indeed the absolute name, that which ex- 
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pressed the whole dignity and glory of a member 
of the theocratic nation, of the people in peculiar 
covenant with God, was ^lapaqXirq^. It is a title 
of unfrequent occurrence in the Septuagint, but 
often used by Josephus in his earlier history, as 
convertible with *Efipduy; {AnM. i. 9. 1, 2) ; in the 
middle period of it to designate a member of the 
ten tribes (viii. 8. 3 ; ix. 14. 1) ; and toward the end 
as equivalent to Tou&uo? (xi. v. 4). It is only in its 
relation of likeness and difference to this last that 
we have to consider it here. It was the Jews' badge 
and title of honour. To be descendants of Abra- 
ham, this honour they must share with Ishmaelite, 
and Edomite ; but none except themselves were the 
seed of Jacob, such as in this name of Israelite they 
were declared to be : nor this only, but more hcm- 
ourably still, their descent was herein traced up to 
liini, not as he was Jacob, but as he was Israel, 
who as a Prince had had power with God and with 
iTien, and had prevailed (Gen. xxxii. 28). That this 
title was accounted the noblest, we have ample 
proof. Thus, when the ten tribes threw off their 
allegiance to the house of David, they claimed in 
their pride and pretension the name of " the king- 
dom of Israel " for the new kingdom which they 
set up — the kingdom, as the name was intended to 
imply, in which the line of the promises, the true 
succession of the early patriarchs, ran. So, too, 
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there is no nobler title with which onr Lord can 
adorn Nathanael than that of " an Israelite indeed " 
(John i. 47), one in whom all which that name in- 
volved, might be indeed found. And when Peter, 
and again when Paul, would obtain a hearing from 
the men of their nation, when therefore they address 
them with the name most welcome to their ears, it 
is still avhpe; 'laparjXlrai (Acts ii. 22 ; iii. 12 ; xiii. 
16 ; cf. Kom. ix. 4 ; Phil. iii. 5 ; 2 Cor. xii. 29) ; 
with which they seek to acquire their good-will. 

When, then, we limit ourselves to the employ- 
ment in the New Testament of these three words, 
we may say that 'E/3pcuo<i is a Hebrew-speaking, 
as contrasted with Greek-speaking, or Hellenizing, 
Jew ; what in our Version we have well called a 

* Grecian,' as distinguished from'^EWrjVy a veritable 

* Greek ' or other Gentile ; ^lovSalo^ is a Jew in his 
national distinction from a Gentile ; while ^laparfXi- 
Ti;9, the augustest title of all, is a Jew as he is a 
member of the theocracy, and thus an heir of the 
promises. In the first is predominantly noted his 
language, in the second his nationality (^lov^alafio^^ 
Josephus, De Mace, 4 ; Gal. i. 13 ; ^lovSat^eiVy Gal. 
ii. 14), in the third his religions privileges, and 
glorious vocation. 
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§ xl. — alrio), ipandto. 

These words are often rendered by the authors 
of onr Version, as though there was no difference 
between them ; nor can any fault be found with 
their rendering, in numerous instances, alretv and 
ipwrdv alike by our English ' to ask.' Still it must 
be admitted that there are occasions on which they 
have a little marred the perspicuity of the original 
by not varying their word, where the original has 
varied its own. Thus it is, for example, at John 
xvi. 23, where the obliteration of the distinction 
between alrelv and ipwrav suggests very often a 
wrong interpretation of the verse, — as though its 
two clauses were in nearer connexion, and more 
direct antithesis, than in fact they are, — being in- 
deed in none. The words as they stand in our 
Version are as follows: "In that day ye shaU ask 
me nothing \ifie ov/c ipmnja-ere ovSiv], Verily, 
verily, I say unto you. Whatsoever ye shall ask 
[Saa &v alnjaTjTe] the Father in my nam6. He 
will give it you." Now any attentive student of 
the original will acknowledge, that "ye shall ask" 
of the first half of the verse has nothing to do with 
"ye shall ask" of the second; that in the first 
Christ is referring back to the T^dekov ainov iptorSv 
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of ver. 19 ; to the questions which they would fain 
have asked Him, but did not venture : " In that 
day," He would say, " the day of my seeing you 
again, I will by the Spirit so teach you all things, 
that ye shall be no longer perplexed, no longer 
wishing to ask Me questions, which yet you dare 
not put." Thus Lampe well : Nova est promissio 
de plenissimS cognitionis luce, qu& convenienter 
ceconomise Novi Testamenti collustrandi essent. 
Nam sicut qusestio supponit inscitiam, ita qui nihil 
amplius quserit abunde se edoctum existimat, et in 
doctrinsl plene expositS ac intellects acquiescit. 
There is not in the verse a contrast drawn between 
asking the Son, which shall cease, and asking the 
Father, which shall begin ; but the first half of the 
verse closes the declaration of one blessing, that 
they shall be so taught by the Spirit as to have 
nothing further to inquire / the second half of the 
verse begins the declaration of altogether a new 
blessing, that whatever they ask from the Father 
in the Son's name. He will give it them. Yet who 
will affirm that this is the impression which the 
English text conveys to his mind ? 

The distinction between the words is this : 
atT€a>, the Latin ^peto,' is more submissive and 
suppliant, indeed the constant word by which is 
expressed the seeking of the inferior from the supe- 
rior (Acts xii. 20) ; of the beggar from him that 
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should give alms (Acts iii. 2) ; of the child from 
the parent (Matt. vii. 9 ; Luke xi. 11 ; Lam. iv. 4) ; 
of the subject from the ruler (Ezra viii. 22) ; of man 
from God (1 Kin. iii. 11 ; Matt. vii. 7 ; Jam. i. 5 ; 
1 John iii. 22 ; cf. Plato, Euthyph. 14 : evx^a-Ocu 
[earvp] alrelv tov? deovsi). ^Epwrdw^ on the other 
hand, is the Latin ' rogo ; ' or sometimes (as John 
xvi. 23; cf. Gen. xliv. 19) 'interrogo,' which in- 
deed is the only meaning that in classical Greek it 
has ; never tliere meaning ' to ask,' but only * to in 
terrogate,' or ' to inquire.' Like the Latin ' rogo,' * 
it implies on the part of the asker a certain equal- 
ity, as of king with king (Luke xiv. 32), or, if not 
equality, familiarity with him from whom the gift 
or favour is sought, which lends authority to the 
request. 

Thus it is very noticeable, and witnesses for the 
remarkable accuracy in the employment of words, 
and in the record of that employment, which pre- 
vails throughout the Kew Testament, that our Lord 
never uses airelv or aiTelaOat of Himself, in respect 
of that which He seeks from God ; his is not the 
petition of the creature to the Creator, but the re- 
quest of the Son to the Father. The consciousness 
of his equal dignity speaks out in this, that often as 

1 Thus Cicero {Plane z. 25) : Neque enim ego sio rogaham^ at 
petere viderer, quia famUiaris esset meus. 
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He asks, or declares that He will ask, anything of 
the Father, it is always ipayrA^ ipmrriaw^ an asking, 
that is, as upon equal terms (John xiv. 16 ; xvi. 26 ; 
xvii. 9, 15, 20), never ah(a or alnjaa}. Martha, on 
the contrary, plainly reveals her poor unworthy 
notions of his person, and in fact declares that she 
sees in Him no more than a prophet, ascribing the 
aireladaL to Him, which He never ascribes to Him- 
self : oaa hv alrr\fTrji rov Geop, Saxrei <roi 6 Geo^ 
(John xi. 22): on which verse Bengel has these 
observations : Jesus, de se rogante loquens iherjOriv 
dicit (Luc. xxii. 32), et ipcorriaw^ et nunquam alrov- 
fuii. Non Greece locuta est Martha, sed tamen 
Johannes exprimit improprium ejus sermonem, 
quem Dominus benigne tulit : nam ahreladai vide- 
tur verbum esse minus dignum ; cf. his note on 
1 John V. 16. 

It will follow from what has been said that the 
eptoTav, being thus proper for Christ, inasmuch as 
it has authority in it, is not proper for us ; and in 
no single instance is it used in the New Testament 
to express the prayer of man to God, of the creature 
to the Creator. The only passage where it might 
seem to be so used, which therefore might be ad- 
duced as contradicting this assertion, is 1 John v. 
16 ; which yet constitutes no true exception to the 
rule, but rather in its change from alri^aei of the 
earlier clause of the verse, a strong confirmation of 
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it « If any man see his brother sin a sin which is 
not unto death, he shall ask [atTf^o-et], and He 
shall give him life for them that sin not unto death. 
There is a sin unto death. I do not say that he 
shall pray [ha iptarrjari] for it;" the Christian 
intercessor for his brethren, St. John declares, shall 
not assume the authority which would be implied 
in making request for a sinner who had sinned the 
sin unto death (cf. Mark iii. 29 ; 1 Sam. xv. 35 ; 
xvi. 1), whatever this may be, that it might be for- 
given to him. 



§ xli. — avdiravai^^ aveai^. 

Our Version renders both these words by * rest ; ' 
avdwavai^ at Matt. xi. 28; xii. 45; and aveai^ at 
2 Cor. ii. 13 ; vii. 5 ; 2 Thess. i. 7. No one can 
object to this; while yet on examination we at 
once perceive that the words repose on different 
images, and contemplate this 'rest' from different 
points of view. ^Avdiravai*; (from dvairawa) implies 
the pause or cessation from labour ; it is ihe con- 
stant word in the Septuagint for the rest of the Sab- 
bath ; thus Exod. xvi. 23 ; xxxi. 15 ; xxxv. 2, and 
often : aveat,^ (from dpi^fit) implies the relaxing or 
letting down of chords or strings which have before 
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been strained or drawn tight, the exact and literal 
antithesis to it being eirircLa-i^ (from hriTeivat) : thus 
Plato {Pol. i. 349 e) : iv ry iirirdaei koI aviaei r&v 
Xoph&v : and Plutarch {De Lib. Ed. 18) : ra ro^a 
ical rd^ Xvpa^ ai/te/xei/, tva etrvrelvai SvvrjO&fiev : and 
again {Lye, 29): ov/c aveai^ ^i/, dXX' hriraai^ t^9 
iroXLreia^. Other quotations illustrative of the 
word are the following ; this from Josephus {A^itt. 
iii. 12. 3), where he says of Moses that in the jubi- 
lee year he gave apeaiv ry yp ano re dporpov koI 
<f>irr€ia<i : but the most instructive of all is in Plu- 
^ tarch's treatise, L^e Lib. Ed. 13: Boriov oiv toJ? 
iraiciv apanrvorjp r&v a-vvex&v ir6v(ov^ ivOvfiovfi^evox^^ 
OTV Tra? 6 /8to? '^fjL&v ek aveaiv kol airovirp^ ^f'VPV^ 
rav Kal Sid rovro i)v fiovov iyp'qyopai^ij dWd koI 
VTTvo^ €vpi07f ovSe TToXefio^^ dXkd /cai eipijvrj' ovSi 
yeijjifov, dXKd koX evSia* ovSk ivepyol rrpd^ei^j d\\d 
Kal iopraL . . . • KaOokov he ad^eraij a&fia fiev, 
ipSeia koI irXijpmo-ei • y^v^ Bk, dviaei Kal irov^. 
The opposition between aveat^ and airoviri which 
occurs in this quotation, is founds also in Plato 
{Legg. iv. 724 a) ; while elsewhere in Plutarch 
{Syrwp. V. 6), ap€ai<i is set over against arepo^ayplaj 
as a dwelling at large, instead of in a narrow and 
strait room. 

When thus we present to ourselves the precise 
significance of apeai,^, we cannot fail to note how 
excellently chosen the word is at Acts xxiv. 28.* 
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where l^eti/ re av€<nvy we translate, " and let him 
have liberty. ^^ It would be difficult to find a better 
word, yet * liberty' does not exactly express St. 
Luke's intention : Felix, taking now a more favour- 
able view of Paul's case, commands the centurion 
who had him in charge, as the context abundantly 
shows, to relax for the future the strictness of his 
imprisonment, and it is this exactly which avecn,^ 
implies. 

The distinction^ then, between it and avdiraviri^: 
is obvious. When our Lord promises dpaTravai^ to 
as many as labour and are heavy laden, if only 
they will come to Him (Matt. xi. 28, 29), the prom- 
ise is, that they shall cease from their toils ; that 
they shall no longer weary themselves for very 
vanity ; when his Apostle expresses his confidence 
that the Thessalonians, troubled now, should yet 
find aveai^ in the day of Christ (2 Thess. i. 7), that 
which he anticipates for them is not so much rest 
from labour, as a relaxing of the strings of endur- 
ance, now so tigiitly drawn, and, as it were, strained 
to the uttermost. It is true that this promise and 
that are not at their centre two, but one ; yet for 
all this they present the blessedness which Christ 
will impart to his own under different aspects, and 
by help of different images ; and each word has 
its own peculiar fitness in the place where it is 
employed. 
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§ xlii. — raweivoifypoavvf), irpaoTfj^. 

The very work for which Christ's Gospel came 
into the world was no other than to cast down the 
mighty from their seat, and to exalt the humble and 
meek ; it was then only in accordance with this its 
task and mission that it should dethrone the hea- 
then virtue fxeyaXo^irxjia^ and set up the despised 
raireivo^poavvt} in its room, stripping that of the 
honour which hitherto it had unjustly assumed, de- 
livering this from the dishonour which as unjustly 
had hitherto been its portion. Indeed the very 
word rair^wo^poavvT} is, I believe, itself a birth of 
the Gospel ; I am not aware of any Greek writer 
who employed it before the Christian sera, or, apart 
from the influence of Christian writings, after. Plu- 
tarch has got as far as Ta7r€tv6(l>pcov {De Alex, Virt. 
ii. 4), which however he employs in an ill sense ; 
and the use which heathen writers make of Taireivo^j 
TaTreivoTTj^, and other words of this family, shows 
plainly in what sense they would have employed 
TaTreivotppgavvf), had they thought it good to allow 
the word. For indeed the instances in which ror 
ireivo^ is used in any other than an evil sense, and 
to signify aught else than that which is low, slavish, 
and mean-spirited, are few and altogether excep- 

9* 
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tional. Thus it is joined with cofeXevOepo^ (Plato, 
Zegg. ir. 744 c) ; with aj€tnnj^ (Lncian, De Calttm. 
24); with SovXuci^j and with other words of this 
stamp. 

Still these exceptional cases are more numerous 
than some will allow. Such may be found in Plato, 
£>egg. iv. 716 a, where raTreivi*: is linked with* tcexoa- 
fiflfjkhwf^ as in Demosthenes we have Xlr/oi fierpioi 
KoX roTrewoi : and see for its worthier use a very 
grand passage in Plutarch, De Prof, in Virt. 10. 
Combined with these prophetic intimations of the 
honour which should one day be rendered even to 
, the very words which have to do with humility, it 
is very interesting to note that Aristotle himself has 
a vindication, and it only needs to receive its due 
extension to be a complete one, of the Christian 
ra7r€cvo(f>poavprj {Ethic, Nic, iv. 3). Having con- 
fessed how hard it is for a man t§ oK'qO^ia iJieycCKo- 
y^i^ov elvai — for he will allow no fieyaKtriyirx^ia 
which does not rest on corresponding realities of 
goodness, and his fxeyayJy^irxp^ is one fieyaXcov axnov 
a^iojVj a^to^ &v — he goes on to observe, though 
merely by the way and little conscious how far his 
words reached, that to think humbly of oneself, 
where that humble estimate is the trvs one^ cannot 
be imputed to any as a culpable littleness of spirit ; 
it is rather the true aa)<f>poavjnj (6 yap /iiKp&p a^io^j 
Kal TovTtav a^i&v eairrop, adx^paov). But if this be SO 
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(and who will deny it?) then, seeing that for every 
man the humble estimate of himself is the true one, 
he has herein unconsciously vindicated the Taireivo- 
<f>poauv7j as a grace which should be every man's ; 
for that which Aristotle, even by the light of ethi- 
cal philosophy, confessed to be a xaXfTrov, namely 
Tji a\7)0€ia fieyaXoy^v^v elvai^ the Christian, con- 
vinced by the Spirit of God, knows to be an i£vpar 
rov. Such is the Christian Taweivotppoavvrfj no self- 
made grace, and Chrysostom is in fact bringing in 
pride again under the disguise of humility, when 
he characterises it as a making of ourselves small, 
when we are great {Ta7r€tvo<l>poavpr) tovto iariv, orav 
Tt? fiiya^ &Vy kavrhv Taireivolx and he repeats this 
often ; see Suicer, Thes, s. v.) ; it is rather the es- 
teeming of ourselves small, inasmuch as we are so ; 
the thinking truly, and because truly, therefore 
lowlily, of ourselves. 

But it may be objected, if this be the Christian 
raTr€ivo<f>poavpi]y if it springs out of and rests on the 
sense and the confession of sin, how does this agree 
with the fact that our Lord could lay claim to this 
grace and say, " I am meek and hwly in heart " 
(raTreii/o? rfj tcapSia^ Matt. xi. 29) ? The answer is, 
that far the siriner Tair€ivo<f)poavvff involves the 
confession of sin, for it involves the confession of 
his true condition ; while yet for the unfallen crea- 
ture the grace itself as truly exists, involving for 
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Bucli the acknowledgment not of sinfulness, which 
would be untrue but of creatureliness, of absolute 
dependence, of having nothing, but receiving all 
things of God. Thus this grace belongs to the high- 
est angel before the throne, being as he is a crea- 
ture, yea even to the Lord of Glory Himself. In 
his human nature He must be the pattern of all 
humility, of all creaturely dependence; nor is it 
otherwise than as a man that Christ thus claims to 
be rairetvo^ ; for it will be observed that He does 
not aflSrm Himself raTreivo^ r^ Trvevfiart (contrite 
sinners are such, Ps. xxiii. 19), any more than He 
could speak of Himself as ttto);^©? t^ wvevfiaTCy his 
irvevfia being divine; but He is raTrcti/o? rfj Kap- 
Sla: his earthly life was a constant living on the 
fulness of His Father's love ; He continually took 
the place which beseems the creature in the pres- 
ence of its Creator. 

Let us seek now to put this word in its relation 
with wpaoTrj^. The Gospel of Christ did not to so 
great an extent rehabilitate irpaorr}^ as it had done 
raireivoi^poavvri^ and this, because the word did not 
need rehabilitation in the same degree. IIpaoTry; 
did not require to be turned from a bad sense to a 
good, but only to be lifted up from a lower good to 
a higher. This indeed it did need; for no one 
can read Aristotle's account of the irpcm and of 
irpaorr}^ {Ethic, Nic. iv. 5), mentally comparing thi^ 
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with the meaning which we attach to the words, 
and not feel that revelation has given to them a 
depth, a richness, a fulness of significance which 
they were very far from possessing before. The 
great moralist of Greece set the wpaoTrjt: as the mid- 
dle virtue between the opyiXorrj^ and the aopyrjaiay 
with however so much leaning to this last that it 
might very easily run into this defect ; and he finds 
the irpaoTT)^ worthy of praise, more because by it a 
man retains his own equanimity and composure 
(the word is associated by Plutarch, De Frat. Am. 
18, with fi€Tpto7rdd€ia\ than from any nobler reason. 
Neither does Plutarch's own pretty little essay, Ilepl 
aopffqcria^^ rise anywhere to a higher pitch than this, 
though we might perhaps have expected sometliing 
higher from him. The word is opposed by Plato 
to aypi6Trj<: {Symp. 197 e?) ; by Aristotle to 'xaXi^rro' 
T179 {Hist, Anim, ix. 1) ; by Plutarch to airorofiia 
{De Lib. Ed, 18) ; all indications of a somewhat su- 
perficial view of its meaning. 

Those Christian expositors who will not allow 
for the new forces at work in sacred Greek, who 
would fain limit, for instance, the irpao^ of the New 
Testament to such a sense as the word, when em- 
ployed by the best classical writers, would have 
borne, will deprive themselves and those who accept 
their interpretation of very much of the deeper 
meaning in Scripture ; on which subject, and with 
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reference to this very word, see some excellent ob- 
servations by F, Spanheim, D%ibia Evarvgdica^ voL 
iii. p. 398. The Scriptural Trpaorri^ is not in a man's 
outward behaviour only ; nor yet in his relations to 
his fellow-men ; as little in his mere natural dispo- 
sition. Eather is it an inwrought grace of the soul ; 
and the exercises of it are first and chiefly towards 
God (Matt. xi. 29 ; Jam. i. 21). It expresses that 
temper of spirit in which we accept his dealings 
with us without disputing and resisting ; and it is 
closely linked with the Towuvo^poaiwi^ and follows 
close upon it (Eph. iv. 2 ; Col. iii. 12), because it is 
only the humble heart which is also the meek ; and 
which, as such, does not fight against God, and 
more or less struggle and contend with Him. 

This meekness however, which is first a meek- 
ness in respect of God, is also such in the face of 
men, even of evil men, out of the thought that these, 
with the insults and injuries which they may inflict, 
are permitted and used by Him for the chastening 
and purifying of his people. This was the root of 
David's wpaorrj^j when on occasion of his flight 
from Absalom Shimei cursed and flung stones at 
him — the thought, namely, that the Lord had bid- 
den him (2 Sam. xvi. 11), that it was just for him to 
suffer these things, however unjust it might be for 
the other to inflict them ; and out of like convic- 
tions all true Christian tt/joot^? must spring. He 
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diat is meek indeed will know himself a sinner 
among sinners ; or, if in one case He could not know 
Himself such, yet bearing a sinner's doom ; and 
this will teach him to endure meekly the provoca- 
tions with which they may provoke him, not to 
withdraw himself from the burdens which their sin 
may impose upon him (Gal. vi. 1 ; 2 Tim. ii. 25 ; 
Tit. iii. 2). 

The irpaoTTi^ then, if it is to be more than mere 
gentleness of manner, if it is to be the Christian 
grace of meekness of spirit, must rest on deeper 
foundations than its own, on those namely which 
the TaTT^ivo^poaifVTf has laid for it, and it can only 
continue, while it continues to rest on these. It is 
a grace in advance of TaTr€Ufo<f>poavvi]j not as being 
more precious than it, but as presupposing, and as 
unable to exist without it. 



§ xliii. — irpaoTTj^y eTneUeui, 

* 
Tairetvo^poavvtf and emeUeia are in their mean- 
ings too far apart to be fit objects of synonymous 
discrimination ; but irpaorrf^;, which stands between 
them, holds on to them both. Its points of contact 
with the former have just been considered ; and for 
this purpose its own exact force was sought to be 
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seized. Without going over this ground anew, we 
may now consider its relation to the latter. Of 
iTneiKeutj it is not too much to say that the mere 
existence of such a word is itself a signal evidence of 
the high development of ethics among the Greeks.* 
Deri vedT from et/co), eoiKa, 'cedo,' it means properly 
that yieldingness which recognises the impossibility 
which formal law will be in, of anticipating and 
providing for all those cases that will emerge and 
present themselves to it for their decision ; which, 
with this, recognises the danger that ever waits 
upon legal rights, lest they should be pushed into 
moral wrongs, lest the 'summum jus ' should prac- 
tically prove the 'summa injuria;' which therefore 
urges not its own rights to the uttermost, but going 
back in part or in the whole from these, rectifies 
and redresses the injustices of justice.' It is in this 
way more truly just than strict justice would have 
been ; Sucaiov koI fiiXriov Tii/09 Sixaiovj as Aristotle 

' No Latin word exactly and adequately renders it; * dementia ' 
sets forth one side of it, 'sequitas' another, and perhaps 'modestia' 
(by which the Vulgate translates it, 2 Cor. x. 1) a third ; but the 
word is wanting which should set forth all these excellences re- 
conciled in a single and a higher one. 

' This aspect of iiritlKua must never be lost sight of. Seneca 
{De Clem. ii. 7) well brings it out: Nihil ex his facit, tanquara 
justo minus fecerit^ sed tanquam id quod constitult, justissioium 
sit ; and Aquinas : Diminutiva est poenarum, secundum ratituu^m 
rectam ; quando scilicet oportet^ et in quibus oportet 
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expresses it {Ethic. Nic. v. 10. 6) ; being indeed, 
again to use his words, hravopBwfui vofiov, fj iWel- 
ir€i Sid TO Kadokov : ^ and he sets the aKpL^ohUaio^j 
the man who stands up for the utmost tittle of his 
rights, over against the i'irL€LKrj<i. Plato defines it 
{Def, 412 J), StKaiayv koI avfj,(f>€p6vTa)V iXdrrayat^, 

The archetype and pattern of this grace is to 
be found in God. All his goings back from the 
strictness of his rights as against men ; all his 
allowing of their imperfect righteousness, and giv- 
ing of a value to that which, rigidly estimated, 
would have none ; all his refusing to exact extreme 
penalties (Wisd. xii. 18 ; 2 Mace. x. 4 ; Ps. Ixxxv. 
5: OTt avy Kvpi€j ^/w;<7T09 /cat iirieiicrj^ koX iroKvi" 
X€09 : cf. Plutarch, Coriol. 24 ; Pericles^ 39 ; Ccesar^ 
57); all his remembering whereof we are made, 
and measuring his dealing with us thereby ; we 
may contemplate as iTneixeui upon his part ; as it 
demands the same, one toward another, upon ours. 
The greatly forgiven servant in the parable (Matt, 
xviii. 23) had known the iineUeia of his lord and 

^ Daniel, a considerable poet, but a far greater thinker, hns in 
a poem addressed to Lord Chancellor Egerton a very noble passage, 
which may be regarded as an expansion of these words ; indeed it 
would not be too much to say that the whole poem is written in 
honour of ivt^lKtia or * equity,' as being 

" the 8<nd of law, . 

The life of justice, and the spirit of right" 
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king ; the same therefore was justly expected from 
him. The word is often joined with ^CKavBptunria 
(Polybius, V. 10. 1 ; Philo, De VU. Mos. i. 36 ; 
2 Mace. ix. 27) ; with ficucpoOvfiia (Clemens Rom. 
1 JSp. 13) ; and, besides the passage in the New 
Testament (2 Cor. x. 1), often with irpaomi^ : as by 
Plutarch, PerideSy 39 ; CcBBonr^ 57 ; cf. Pyrrh. 23 ; 
De Prof. Virt. 9. 

The distinction existing between these two, 
emeUeia and irpaorri^, Estius, on 2 Cor. x. 1, seizes 
in part, although he does not exhaust it, saying : 
Mansuetudo [irpaoTrff;] magis ad animum, iirveuceta 
vero magis ad exteriorem conversationem pertinet; 
cf. Bengel : irpaoTTj^ virtus magis absoluta, eirieuceta 
magis refertur ad alios. Aquinas too has a fine 
and subtle discussion on the relations of likeness 
and difference between the graces which these 
words severally denote {Summ, Theol^ 2" 2", qu. 
157): Utrum Clementia et Mansuetudo sint peni- 
tus idem. Among other marks of difference he 
especially urges these two ; the first that in hneUeta 
there is always the condescension of a superior to 
an inferior, while in irpaorrf^ nothing of the kind is 
necessarily implied : Clementia est lenitas supe- 
rioris adversus inferiorem ; mansuetudo non solum 
est superioris ad inferiorem, sed cujuslibet ad quem- 
libet ; and the second, that which has been already 
brought forward, that the one grace is more pas- 
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sive, the otlier more active, or at least that the 
seat of the wpaorfj^ is in the inner spirit, while the 
iTTieUeia must needs embody itself in outward acts : 
Differunt ab invicem in quantum dementia est 
moderativa exterioris punitionis, mansuetudo pro- 
prie diminuit passionem irse. 



§ xliv. — KXermj^y XjyoTi}?. 

KXeiTTrji and \r)aTrj^ occur together John x. 1, 
8 ; * cf. Obad. 5 ; Plato, jPol. i. 351 c ; and their 
meanings coincide so far that the one and the other 
alike appropriate what is not theirs, but the /cXi'rrTrjf: 
by fraud and in secret (Matt. xxiv. 43 ; John xii. 6 ; 
cf. Exod. xxii. 2 ; Jer. ii. 26) ; the Xijarrj^ by vio- 
lence and openly (2 Cor. xi. 26; cf. Ezek. xxii. 9; 
Jer. vii. 11 ; Plutarch, De Swper. 3 : ov ^ofielrat 
X?7<rTa? o oi/covpwv) ; the one is the ' thief and steals, 
the other the ' robber ' and plunders, as his name, 
from Xrji; or Xeia (as our own ' robber,' from ' raub,' 
booty), sufficiently declares. They are severally 
the 'fur' and 'latro' of the Latin. Our translators 

• 

^ They do not constitute there a tautology or rhetorical ampli- 
fication; but as Grotius well gives their several meanings: Fur 
[nXdrrvis'] quia venit ut rapiat alienum ; latro [Aptrr^s] quia ut 
oooidat^ ver. 10. 
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have always rendered /cXermj^ by * thief;' it would 
have been well, if they had with the same consist- 
ency rendered \rjaTij9 by ' robber ; ' but, while they 
have done so in some places, in more they have 
not, rendering it also by * thief,' and thus eflRacing 
the distinction between the words. 

We cannot indeed charge them with any over- 
sight here, as we might those who at the present 
day should render Xjyo-TiJ? by ' thief.' Passages out 
of number in our Elizabethian literature make it 
abundantly clear that there was in their day no 
such strong distinction between 'thief and 'rob- 
ber' as now exists. Thus Falstaff and his company, 
who with open violence rob the king's treasure on 
the king's highway, are ' thieves' throughout Shak- 
speare's Henry IV. Still there are several places 
in our Version, where one cannot but regret that 
we do not read 'robbers' rather than 'thieves.' 
Thus Matt. xxi. 13: "My house shall be called 
the house of prayer, but ye have made it a den of 
thieves ; " so we read it; but it is ' robbers' and not 
'thieves' that have dens or caves. Again, Matt. 
xxvi. 55: "Are ye come out as against a thief 
with swords and staves for to take me ? " — but it 
would be against some bold and violent robber 
that a party armed with swords and clubs would 
issue forth, not against a lurking thief. The poor 
traveller in the parable (Luke x. 30) fell not among 
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* thieves,' but among 'robbers;* bloody and vio- 
lent men, as by their treatment of him they plainly 
declared. 

No passage however has suffered so seriously 
from this confounding of ' thief and ' robber ' as 
the history of him, whom we are used to call Hhe 
penitent thief;' the anterior moral condition of 
whom is probably very much obscured for us, and 
set to a great extent in a wrong light, by the asso- 
ciations which naturally accompany this name. It 
is true that in St. Luke's account of the two that 
are crucified with Jesus, the one obdurate, the other 
penitent, the word \17crT779 does not occur any more 
than K\€7m}<: : they are styled generally KaKovpyoi^ 

* malefactors ; ' and only from the earlier Evangel- 
ists their more special designation as Xrjarai has 
been drawn. In all probability they both belonged 
to the band of Barabbas, who for murder and in- 
surrection had been cast with hie fellow insurgents 
into prison (Mark xv. 7). He too was a Xiyo-riT? 
(John xviii. 40), and yet no common malefactor, on 
the contrary 'a notable prisoner' {Seafito^ iTriarffjLo^y 
Matt, xxvii. 16). Now when we consider the en- 
thusiasm of the Jewish populace on his behalf, and 
combine this with the fact that he had been cast 
into prison for an unsuccessful insurrection, keep- 
ing in mind too the condition of the Jews at this 
period, with false Christs, false deliverers, everj 
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day starting up, we can hardly doabt that Barab- 
bas was one of those stormy zealots, who were ever- 
more raising anew the standard of resistance against 
the Koman domination ; flattering and feeding the 
insane hopes of their countrymen, that they should 
yet break the Koman yoke from off their necks. 
These men, when hard pressed, would betake them- 
selves to the mountains, and there live by plunder, 
— if possible, by that of their enemies, if not, by 
that of any within their reach. The history of 
Dolcino's ' Apostolicals,' of the Camisards in the 
Cevennes, makes sufficiently clear the downward 
progress by which they would not merely obtain, 
but deserve to obtain, the name of ' robbers.' By 
the Romans they would naturally be called and 
dealt with as such ; nay, in that great perversion 
of all moral sentiment which would find place at 
such a period as this was, the name, like * klept ' 
among the modem Greeks, would probably cease 
to be dishonorable, would scarcely be refused by 
themselves. 

Yet of how different a stamp and character 
would many of these men, these last protesters 
against a foreign domination, be likely to be from 
the mean and cowardly purloiner, whom we call 
the thief. The bands of these Xiycrra/, while they 
would number in their ranks some of the worst, 
would probably include also some that were ori- 
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ginally of the noblest spirits, of the nation — even 
thongh they had miserably mistaken the moral 
necessities of their time, and had sought to work 
out by the wrath of man the righteousness of God. 
Such a one we may well imagine this penitent 
Xpari]^ to have been. Should there be any truth 
in such a view of his former condition, — and cer- 
tainly it would go far to explain his sudden conver- 
sion, — it is altogether kept out of sight by the name 
'thief which we have given him; and whether 
there be any truth in it or not, there can be no 
doubt that he would be more accurately called, 
' the penitent robber.^ 



§ xlv. TtXvi/O), VllTTCd, \0V(O, 

We have but the one English word, ' to wash,' 
with which to render these three Greek. We must 
needs confess here to a certain poverty, seeing that 
the three have severally a propriety of their own, 
•—one which the writers of the New Testament 
always observe, — and could not be promiscuously 
and interchangeably used. Thus irXivuv is always 
to wash inanimate things^ as distinguished from 
living objects or persons ; garments most frequently 
{€7fMiTay Homer, 11. xxii. 155 ; Ifiariovy Plato, 
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Charm, 161 e ; and in the Septuagint continually ; 
80 <rToXa9, Rev. vii.l4) ; but not exclusively these, 
which some have erroneously asserted, as witness 
the only other occasion where the word occurs in 
the New Testament, being there employed to sig- 
nify the washing or cleansing of nets {Bi/crva^ Luke 
V. 2). When the Psalmist exclaims, irXvvop /Lte 
am TTJ^ avofila^ (Ps. 1. [li.] 3 ; cf. ver. 9), these 
words must not be cited in disproof of this asser- 
tion that only of things, and not of persons, irXvi^ew 
is used ; for the allusion to the hyssop which fol- 
lows presently after, shows plainly that David had 
the ceremonial aspersions of the Levitical law pri- 
marily in his eye, which aspersions would find 
place upon the garments of the unclean person 
(Lev. xiv. 19 ; Numb. xix. 6), however he may have 
looked through these to another and better sprink- 
ling beyond. 

Niirreiv and Xovecv^ on the other hand, express 
the washing of living persons ; although with this 
difference, that vhrrew (which displaced in the later 
period of the language the Attic vit^ei^v) and i/t^o- 
trdai almost always express the washing of a part 
of the body, — the hands (Mark vii. 3), the feet 
(John xiii. 5 ; Plutarch, Thes. 10), the face (Matt. vi. 
17), the eyes (John ix. 7), the back and shoulders 
(Homer, Od, vi. 224) ; while Xovetv^ which is not so 
much ' to wash ' as ' to bathe,' and IsjowrOcu^ or in 
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common Greek Xot^adcu, * to bathe oneself,' imply 
always, not the bathing of a part of the body, but 
of the whole : T^Xovfiivoi to a&fjui, Heb. x. 23 ; cf. 
Acts ix. 37 ; 2 Pet. ii. 22 ; Kev. i. 6 ; Plato, Phced. 
116 a. This limitation of vLirTew to persons as 
contradistinguished from things, which is always 
observed in the New Testament, is not without 
exceptions, although they are very unfrequent, 
elsewhere ; thus, in Homer II. xvi. 229, ScTra? : 
Od. i. 112, T/oaTrefa? : Lev, xv. 12, cr/ceOo?. A sin- 
gle verse in the Septuagint (Lev. xv. 11) gives us 
all the three words, and all used in their exact pro- 
priety of meaning : koX oatov icLv Su^rat, 6 yovop- 
pvif^i Kol Ta9 X€t/5a9 ov vivtirrai, vSaTt, irXvvel 
TO, i/jAtuij /cal \ovcrerai to a&fia vSart. 

The passage where it is most important to mark 
the distinction between the last considered words, 
the one signifying the washing of a part, and the 
other the washing of the whole, of the body, and 
where certainly our English version loses some- 
thing in clearness from not possessing words which 
should note the change that finds place in the origi- 
nal, is Johnxiii. 10: ^^ JSe that is washed [6 XeXov- 
fievosi] needeth not save ^ ^o^A [piyjraa-Oai] his 
feet, but is clean every whit." * The foot-washing 

^ The Latin labours under the same defect; thus in the Vulgate 
it stands : Qui lotu» est, non indiget nisi ut pedes lavet. De Wette 

10 
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was a symbolic act. St. Peter had not perceived 
this at the first, and, not perceiving it, 'had ex- 
claimed, " Thou shalt never wash my feet." But 
so soon as ever the true meaning of what his Lord 
was doing flashed upon him, he who had before 
refused to suffer Him to wash even his feet, now 
asked to be washed altogether : " Lord, not my feet 
only, but also my hands and my head." Christ re- 
plies, that it needed not this ; Peter had been al- 
ready made partaker of the great washing, of that 
forgiveness which reached to the whole man ; he 
was XeXou/Aci/o?, and this great absolving act did not 
need to be repeated, as, indeed, it was not capable 
of repetition : " Now ye are clean through the word 
which I have spoken unto you " (John xv. 3). But 
while it was thus with him, he did need at the same 
time to wash his feet {piy^aaOai rov^ tto&i?), ever- 
more to cleanse himself, which could only be 
through suffering his Lord to cleanse him from the 
defilements which even he, a justified, and in part 
also a sanctified man, should gather as he moved 
through a sinful world. The whole mystery of our 
justification, which is once for all, reaching to every 
need, embracing our whole being, and our sanctifi- 
cation, which must daily go forward, is wrapped 



has sought to preserve the yariation of word : Wer gdfodei ist, der 
braucht sich nicht als an den Flissen su wa$ehen. 
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up in the antithesis between the two words. This 
Augustine has expressed clearly and well {In Ev. 
Joh. xiii. 10) : Homo in sancto quidem baptismo 
totus ablultur, non preeter pedes, sed totus omnino: 
venintamen cum in rebus humanis postea vivitur, 
utique terra calcatur. Ipsi igitur humani affectus, 
sine quibus in hac mortalitate non vivitur, quasi 

pedes sunt, ubi ex humanis rebus afficimur 

Quotidie ergo pedes lavat nobis, qui interpellat pro 
nobis : et quotidie nos opus habere ut pedes lave- 
mus in ipsa Oratione DominicS confitemur, cum 
dicimus. Dimitte nobis debita nostra. 



§ xlvi. — j>Sk^ <l>iyyo9, ^o-n}/?, \vj(yo^, "Kafiird^* 

All these words are rendered either occasion- 
ally or always, in our version, by 4ight;' thus 
<^9, Matt. iv. 16 ; Horn. xiii. 12 ; and often ; (jyiy- 
709, Matt. xxiv. 29 ; Mark xiii. 24 ; Luke xi. 38, 
being the only three occasions upon which the word 
occurs ; ffxoarijp^ Phil, ii. 16 ; Rev. xxi. 11, the only 
two occasions of its occun-ence ; Xv^yo^y Matt. vi. 
22 ; John v. 33 ; 2 Pet. i. 19, and elsewhere ; though 
also often by * candle,' as at Matt. v. 16 ; Eev. xxii. 
6 ; and Xa/A7ra9, Acts xx. 8, but elsewhere by ^lamp,' 
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as at Matt, xxv, 1 ; Rev. viii. 10; and by /torch,* 
as at John xviii^ 3. 

Hesychius and the old grammarians distinguish 
between <f>ck and <f>€yyo^ (which were^originally 
one and the same word), that <f>ik is the light of the 
sun or of the day, <f)eyyo^ the light or lustre of the 
moon. Any such.distinction is very far from being 
constantly maintained even by the Attic writers 
themselves, to whom it is said more peculiarly to 
belong ; thus in Sophocles alone <f>&yyo^ is throe or 
four times applied to the sun {Antig. 800 ; AjaXy 
654, 840 ; Trachin, 597) ; while in Plato we meet 
f^m <T€\i]V7]^ {Pol. vii. 616 h; cf. Isa. xiii. 10 ; £zek. 
xxxii. 7). Still there is truth in that which the 
grammarians have observed, that <f>€yyo^ is predomi- 
nantly applied to the light of the moon or other 
luminaries of the night (Plato, Pol, vi. 508 c), ^m 
to that of the sun or of the day. Nor is it unwor- 
thy of note that this, like so many other finer dis- 
tinctions of the Greek language, is thus far observed 
in the New Testament, that on the only occasions 
when the light of the moon is mentioned, <f>€yyo^ is 
the word employed (Matt. xxiv. 29 ; Mark xiii. 24 ; 
cf. Joel ii. 10 ; iii. 16), as <f)m where that of the sun 
(Eev. xxii. 5). From what has been said it will 
follow that <f>m and not <f>eyyo^, is the true antithe- 
sis to a/c6To<i (Plato, Pol. vii. 518 a; Matt. vi. 23 ; 
1 Pet. ii. 9) ; and generally that tiie former will be 
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the more absolute word ; thus Hab. iii. 4, koX <f>€y' 
•yo9 avTov [rov Oeov] a>? <^a>9 earai, (See Doder- 
lein, Zat. Synon, vol. ii. p. 69). 

^(oaTTjp^ it has been already observed, is ren- 
dered ' light ' in our version, on the two occasions 
upon which it occurs. The first of these is Phil, 
ii. 15 : " Among whom ye shine as lights in the 
world" (w ^axrrijpe^ iv koc/jl^). It would be 
diflBicult to improve on this rendering, while yet it 
fails to mark with all the precision which one would 
desire the exact similitude which the Apostle in- 
tends. The (fxoa-rrjpe^ here are undoubtedly the 
heavenly bodies, (' luminaria,' as the Vulgate has 
it well, * Himmelslichter,' as De Wette), and mainly 
the sun and moon, the Mights,' or 'great lights' 
(== ' luces,' Cicero, poet.), of which Moses speaks, 
Gen. i. 14, 16 ; at which place the Septuagint has 
<f>a)(rTrjp€^ for the Hebrew ni-^fc^w. Cf. Ecclus. xliii. 
7, where the moon is called (JHoartip : and Wisd. 
xiii. 2, where (fxoarrjpe^; ovpavov 18 exactly equiva- 
lent to <f)G)aTrjp€<; iv Kocfi^ at Phil. ii. 15; which 
last is to be taken as one phrase, the Koafio^ being 
the material world, the arepiofm or firmament, not 
the ethical world, which has been already expressed 
by the yei/eA a-fcoXicb koI Siecrrpafjifiivrj. 

So also, on the second occasion of the word's 
appearing. Rev. xxi. 11, where we have translated, 
" 2Ier light [6 (jxaa-T^p avrrj^'] was like unto a stone 
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most precious,' it would not be easy to propose 
anything better; and the authors of our version 
certainly did well in going back to this, Wiclif 's 
translation, and in displacing ^^ Ker shmmg^^^ which 
has found place in the intermediate versions, and 
•which must have conveyed a wrong impression to 
the English reader. Still, *'her light" is not quite 
satisfactory, being not wholly unambiguous. It, 
too, may present itself to the English reader as, the 
light which the Heavenly City diffused ; when, in- 
deed, ^arrip means, that which diffused light to 
the Heavenly City, its luminary, or light-giver. 
What this light-giver was, we learn from ver. 23 : 
"the Lamb is the light thereof;" 6 Xv^os avr^? 
there being =-= 6 ^a)<rrr)p ainiy; here. 

In respect of Xu^^i^o? and Xa/i7ra9, it may very 
well be a question whether the actual disposition 
made by our translators of the words which they 
had at their command was the best which could have 
been adopted. If instead of translating Xafnrd^ 
' torch ' on a single occasion (John xviii. 3), they 
had always done so, this would have left *lamp,' 
now appropriated by Xafiird^^ disengaged. Alto- 
gether dismissing ' candle,' they might have ren- 
dered \vxvo<i by ' lamp,' in all, or certainly very 
nearly all, the passages where it occurs. At present 
there are so many occasions where ' candle ' would 
manifestly be inappropriate, and where, therefore, 
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they are obliged to fall back on ' light/ that the 
distinction between 6«9 and Xv^i^o^ nearly, .if not 
quite, disappears in our version. 

The advantages of such a re-arrangement of the 
words appear to me not inconsiderable. In the first 
place, the English words would more nearly repre- 
sent the Greek originals: Xt^i/09 is not a candle 
Q candela,' from ' candeo,' the white wax light, and 
then any kind of taper), but a hand-lamp fed with 
oil ; while \afnrd<i is not a lamp at all, but a torch, 
and this not merely in the purer-times of the lan- 
guage, but also in the later Hellenistic Greek as 
well (Polybius, iii. 93. 4 ; Herodian, iv. 2 ; Judg. 
vii. 16, 20) ; and so, I believe, always in the New 
Testament. In proof that at Kev. viii. 10, "Kafiird^ 
should be translated ' torch,' Q Fackel,' De Wette,) 
see Aristotle, De Mund, 4. And even in the para- 
ble of the Ten Virgins it would be better so. It 
may be urged, indeed, that there the Xa^itTraSe? are 
nourished with oil, and must needs therefore be 
lamps. A quotation, however, from Elphinstone 
{History of India^ vol. i. p. 333), will show that in 
the East the torch, as well as the lamp, is fed in 
this manner. He says : " The true Hindu way of 
lighting up is by torches h^ld by men, who feed 
the flame with oil from a sort of bottle " [the a/f- 
yeiov of Matt. xxv. 4] " constructed for the pur- 
pose." 
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It would not be diflScult to indicate more pas- 
sages than one, which would be gainers in perspicu- 
ity by such a rearrangement as has been proposed, 
especially by marking more clearly, wherever this 
were possible, the difference between ^w and \iJ- 
yywi. Thus 2 Pet. i. 19 is one of these ; but still 
more so John v. 3S. We there make our Lord to 
say of the Baptist, " He was a burning and a shin- 
ing lighV^ — the words of the original being, i/celvtx: 
fjv 6 \{r)(yo^ o /ccuofievo^ ical if>aLvap, The Vulgate 
has rendered them better : Hie erat liccema ardens 
et lucens ; not obliterating, as we have done, the 
whole antithesis between Christ, the if>m aKrjdivou 
(John i. 8), the (f><3<: ix (Jhdto^, the Eternal Light^ 
which, as it was never kindled, so should never be 
quenched, and the Baptist, a lamp kindled by the 
hands of Another, in whose light men might for a 
season rejoice, and which was then extinguished 
again. It is not too much to say, that in the use 
of Xvyyo^ here and at 1 Pet i. 19, being here tacitly 
contrasted with <^ft)9, and there openly with (fxaa^o- 
/309, the same opposition is intended, only now 
transferred to the highest sphere of the spiritual 
world, which the poet had in his mind when ha 
wrote, — 

'* Night*e cancUea are burnt out^ and jocund Day 
Stands tiptoA on the misty mountain tops." 
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§ xlvii. — X^P^y eXeoy. 

Of x^P^"^ "^ve have the following definition (Aris- 
totle, Hket, ii. 7); eo-Tw 8^ x^-P^^ ^^^' ^^ ^ hc^^ 
Xiyerai ^a/otv xrrrovpyelv t^ Seofiivtp^ fiff ami rivo^y 
firjS^ Xva Tt ain^ tc5 virovpyovvrt, dXX' ?i/a eKelvtp ri. 
The word is often found associated with eXeo? 
(1 Tim. i. 2; 2 Tim. i. 2; Tit. i. 4; 2 John 3); it is 
in this association only, and as signifyingHhe Dimne 
compassion, that I wish to speak of it here. But 
though standing in closest inner as well as outer 
connexion, there is this difference between them, 
that %a/ot9 has reference to the sins of men, l\eo9 to 
their misery. God's %a/ot9, his free grace and gift, 
is extended to men, as they are guilty, his €k€o^ is 
extended to them as they are miserable.' The 
lower creation may be, and is, the object of God's 
eX.eo?, inasmuch as the burden of man's curse has 
redounded also upon it (Job xxxviii. 41 ; Ps. clxvii. 
9 ; Jonah iv. 11), but of his ^a/ot? man alone ; he 
only needs, he only is capable of receiving it. In 

' It win be seen that the Stoic definition of l\cor, to wit, \{nni 
toi ix\ wa^lm KOJcorradovvTi (Diogenes Laertius, yii 1. 68; cf. Aris- 
totle, Jihet ii. 8), breaks down at two points when transferred tc 
the Divine compassion, which has not grief in it^ and is very fat 
from being limited to those who suffer umoorihily, 

10* 
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the Divine mind, and in the order of onr salvation 
as conceived therein, the cXeo? precedes the x"'P^' 
God so loved the world with a pitying love (herein 
was the eXeosi) that He gave his only-begotten Son 
(herein the X'^P''^) *^*^ ^® world through Him 
might be saved : cf. Eph. ii. 4 ; Luke i. 78, 79. But 
in the order of the manifestation of God's purposes 
of salvation the grace must go before the mercy, the 
X'O'Pf'^ must make way for the eXeo^. It is tame that 
the same persons are the subjects of both, being at 
once the guilty and the miserable ; yet the right- 
eousness of God, which it is just as necessary should 
be maintained as his love, demands that the guilt 
should be done away before the misery can be as- 
suaged ; only the forgiven can, or indeed may, be 
made happy ; whom He has pardoned. He heals ; 
men are justified before they are sanctified. Thus 
in each of the apostolic salutations it is first x^P''^^ 
and then eXeo?, which the Apostle desires for the 
faithful (Kom. i. 7 ; 1 Cor. i. 3 ; 2 Cor. i. 2 ; Gal. i. 
3 ; Eph. i. 2 ; Phil. i. 2, &e.) ; nor could the order 
of the words be reversed. 
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§ xlviii, — Oeoae^i]^^ evtrePrj^^ evXafii]^, OprjaKO^j 

SeunSai/M&v, 

6600-6^179, an epithet three times applied to Job 
(i. 1, 8 ; ii. 3), occurs only once in the New Testa- 
ment (John ix. 31) ; and Oeoaifieia no oftener (1 Tim. 
ii. 10). Eiaefii]<;, with the words related to it, is of 
more frequent occurrence (1 Tim. ii. 2 ; Acts x. 2 ; 
2 Pet, ii. 9, and often). Before we proceed to con- 
sider the relation of these to the other words of this 
group, a subordinate distinction between them- 
selv^, may fitly be noted ; this, namely, that in 
Oeoaefirj^ is necessarily implied by its very deriva- 
tion, piety toward Ood^ or toward the gods) while 
evae^'q^y often as it means this, yet also may mean 
piety in the fulfilment of human relations, as toward 
parents or others (Euripides, JSlect. 253, 254), the 
word according to its etymology only implying 
* worship ' (in our older use of the word) and rever- 
ence weU and rightly directed. It has in fact the 
same double meaning as the Latin ' pietas,' which 
is not merely 'justitia adversum Deos^ (Cicero, De 
Nat, Deor. i. 41) ; a double meaning, which, deeply 
instructive as it is, yet proves occasionally embar- 
rassing in respect of both one word and the other : 
so that on several occasions Augustine, when he has 
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need of an accurate nomenclature, and is using 
* pietas,' pauses to observe that he means by it what 
eifaifieuL indeed may mean, but deoaefieuL alone must 
mean, namely, piety toward God {De Civ. D&i, x. 1 ; 
Enchir, 1). At the same time eucre/Seto, which the 
Stoics defined enaTi^fj/rf Oe&v Oepaireia^ (Diogenes 
Laertius, vii. 1. 64, 119), and which was not every 
reverencing of the gods, but a reverencing of them 
aright (eu), is the standing word to express this 
piety, both in itself (Xenophon, Age^. iii. 5 ; xi. 1), 
and as it is the true mean between aBeovq^ and heir 
aiBaifMopia (Plutarch, De /Superst. 14). 

What might otherwise have required to be said 
on evXafij]^ has been already anticipated in part in 
considering the word exiKafieui (see p. 58); yet 
something further may be added here. It was 
there observed how the word passed over from sig- 
nifying caution and carefulness in respect of human 
things to the same in respect of divine ; the Ger- 
man ' Andacht ' had very much the same history 
(see Grimm, Worterhuch^ s. v.). The -only three 
places in the New Testament in which cuXa^S?}? oc- 
curs are these, Luke ii. 25 ; Acts ii. 5 ; viii. 2. We 
have uniformly translated it ' devout ; ' nor could 
any better equivalent be offered for it. It will be 
observed that on all these occasions it is used to ex- 
press Jewish, and, as one might say. Old Testament 
piety. On the first it is applied to Simeon (S/#cato9 
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Kal eifXafi^); on the second, to those Jews who 
came from distant parts to keep the commanded 
feasts at Jerusalem; and on the third there can 
scarcely be a doubt that the avSpe^i evXa^el^ who 
carry Stephen to his burial, are not, as might at 
first sight appear. Christian brethren ; but devout 
Jews, who showed by this courageous act of theirs, 
as by their great lamentation over the slaughtered 
saint, that they abhorred this deed of blood, that 
they separated themselves in spirit from it, and 
thus, if it might be, from all the judgments which 
it would bring down on the city of those murderers. 
Whether it was also further given them to believe 
on the Crucified, who had such witnesses as Ste- 
phen, we are not told ; we may well presume that 
it was. 

If we keep in mind that in that mingled fear 
and love which together constitute the piety of man 
toward God, the Old Testament placed its empha- 
sis on the fear, the New places it on the love, though 
there was love in the fear of God's saints then, and 
there must be fear in their love now, it will at once 
be evident how fitly euXa/Si;? was chosen to set forth 
their piety under the Old Covenant, who like Zach- 
arias and Elisabeth " were righteous before God, 
walking in all the commandments and ordinances 
of the Lord blameless," (Luke i. 6), and leaving 
nothing willingly undone which pertained to the 
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circle of their prescribed duties. For this sense of 
accnrately and scrupulously performing that which 
is prescribed, with the consciousness of the danger 
of slipping into a careless negligent performance 
of God's service, and of the need therefore of anx- 
iously watching against the adding to or diminish- 
ing from, or in any other way altering, that which 
is commanded, lies ever in the words evXjafii]^j €vKar 
fieuiy when used in their religious significance.' 

Plutarch, in more than one very instructive 
passage, exalts the eifXdfieia of the old Komans in 
divine matters as contrasted with the comparative 
carelessness of the Greeks. Thus in his Coriolantis 
(c. 25), after other instances in proof, he goes on to 
say : " Of late times also they did renew and begin 
a sacrifice thirty times one after another; because 
they thought still there fell out one fault or other 
in the same ; so holy and devout were they to the 
gods" {roiavTfj fi€P eifXdfieia irpo^ to Oeiov 'Pto- 
fmioDv).^ Elsewhere, he pourtrays JEmilius Paulus 
(c. 8) as eminent for his evXdfieui, The passage is 

* Cicero's well-known words deducing ' religio ' from ' relegere ' 
may be here fitly quoted (De Nat. Dear, ii. 28) : Qui omnia qu» 
ad cultum deorum pertinerent^ diligenter retractarentt et tanquam 
relegerent, sunt dicti religiosi. 

•North's Plutarch, p. 196. Cf. Aulus GeUius, il 28: Veterea 
Rcmani .... in constituendis religionibus atque in diis immortali- 
biis animadvertendis castissimi cautissimique. 
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long, and I will only quote a portion of it, availing 
myself again of old Sir Thomas North's translation, 
which, though somewhat loose, is in essentials cor- 
rect: "When he did anything belonging to his 
office of priesthood, he did it with great experience, 
judgment and diligence ; leaving all other thoughts, 
and without omitting any ancient ceremony, or 
adding to any new ; contending oftentimes with his 
companions in things which seemed light and of 
small moment ; declaring to them that though we 
do presume the gods are easy to be pacified, and 
that they readily pardon all faults and scapes com- 
mitted by negligence, yet if it were no more but 
for respect of the commonwealth's sake they should 
not slightly or carelessly dissemble or pass over 
faults committed in those matters " (p. 206). 

But if in €v\afii]^ we have the anxious and the 
scrupulous worshipper, who makes a conscience of 
changing anything, of omitting anything, being 
above all things fearful to offend, we have in Bpfja-' 
Ko^j which still more nearly corresponds to the Latin 
' religiosus,' the zealous and diligent performer of 
the divine offices, of the outward service of God. 
OpTjcTKeia (= 'cultus,' or perhaps more strictly, 
'cultus exterior'), is predominantly the cerwnonial 
service of religion, the external forms or body, of 
which evai^eut is the informing soul. The sugges- 
tion that the word is derived from Orpheus the 
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Thracian^ who brought in the celebration of re- 
ligious mysteries, etymologically worthless, yet 
points, and no doubt truly, to the celebration of 
divine offices as the fundamental notion of the 
word. 

How finely chosen then are these words by St. 
James (i. 26, 27), and how rich a meaning do they 
contain. " If any man," he would say, " seem to 
himself to be Oprja/eo^y a diligent observer of the 
offices of religion, if any man would render a pure 
and undefiled OprjaKcui to God, let him know that 
this consists not in outward lustrations or ceremonial 
observances ; nay, that there is a better dprjcTKeia 
than thousands of rams and rivers of oil, namely to 
do justly and to love mercy and to walk humbly 
with his God " (Mic. vi. 7, 8) ; or, in the Apostle's 
own language, " to visit the widows and orphans in 
their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from 
the world " (cf. Matt, xxiii. 23). He is not herein 
affirming, as we sometimes hear, these offices to be 
the sum total, nor yet the great essentials, of true 
religion, but declares them to be the body, the 
OprjcTKeiaj of which godliness, or the love of God, is 
the informing soul. His intention is somewhat ob- 
scured -to the English reader from the fact that 're- 
ligious ' and ' religion,' by which we have rendered 
ffpTJa-Ko^ and Oprja-Keia, possessed a meaning once 
which they now possess no longer, and in that 
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meaning are here employed. St. James would, in 
fact, claim for the Christian faith a superiority over 
the old dispensation, in that its very OpnjcrKeia con- 
sists in acts of mercy, of love, of holiness, in that 
it has light for its ga/rment^ its very robe being 
righteousness ; herein how much nobler than that 
old, whose OfyqaKeia was merely ceremonial and 
formal, whatever inner truth it might embody. 
These observations are made by Coleridge {Aids to 
Reflection^ 1825, p. 15), who at the same time com- 
plains of our rendering of B^cko^^ and 0f>7}<TKeia as 
erroneous. But it is not so much erroneous as ob- 
solete ; an alternative indeed which he has himself 
suggested as its possible justification, though he 
was not aware of any such use of ' religion ' in the 
time that our version was made as would bear out 
the translators. Milton however will at once sup- 
ply an example of a passage in which ' religion ' is 
used to express an outward ceremonial service, and 
not the inner devotedness of heart and life to God. 
Some of the heathen idolatries he characterizes as 
being 

"adorned 
With gay religions full of pomp and gold/' 

Paradise Loaty b. i 

And our Homilies will supply many more : thus in 
that Against Peril of Idolat/ry : " Images used for 
no religion^ or superstition rather, we mean of none 



1 
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worshipped, nor in danger to be worshipped of anj, 
may be suffered." A very instructive passage on 
the merely external character of Opijaiceia^ which 
also 1 am confident our translators intended to ex- 
press by their ' religion,' occurs in Philo {Quod Dei, 
Pot. Insid. 7) ; having repelled those who would 
fain be counted among the evaefieU on the score of 
divers washings, or costly offerings to the temple, 
he proceeds : ireTrkapffTcu yctp xal ovto^ rrj^ irpo^ 
evaifieuLv ohov^ Bpfiaxeiav dvrl oaiortfTO^ tfyov- 
fi€vo9. The readiness with which Optfaiceui declined 
into the meaning of superstition, service of false 
gods (Wisd. xiv. 18, 27 ; xi. 16 ; Col. ii. 18), itself 
indicates that it had more to do with the form, than 
with the Essence, of piety. Thus Gregory Kazian- 
zene (lamh, xv.) : 

Qpt\aK^[av o78a Ka2 t^ HaifiSyosv e4fias, 
'H 8* ev<r(0(ia vpoffKvvriets TptdSos. 

To come now to the concluding word of this 
group. AeLfTihaifKov, and SeiatBaifiopia as well, had 
at first an honourable use ; as perhaps also ' super- 
stitio ' and ' superstitiosus ' had ; at least there seems 
indication of such in the use of ' superstitiosus ' by 
Plautus {Curcul. iii. 27; Amphit, i. 1. 169). The 
philosophers first gave an unfavourable significance 
to SeicriSaLfjLovia. So soon as they began to account 
fear a disturbing element in piety, which was to be 
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eliminated from the true idea of it (see Plutarch, 
JDe Avd, Poet. 12 ; and Wyttenbach, AnimaSd. in 
JPliU. i. 997), it was natural, indeed almost inevita 
ble, that they should lay hold of the word which 
by its very etymology implied and involved fear 
{SeiaiSaifioviay from Sei&k)), and ^hould employ it to 
denote that which they disallowed and condemned, 
namely, the ' timor inanis Deorum ' (Cicero, De Nat. 
Dear. i. 41) ; in which phrase the emphasis must 
not be laid on ' inanis ' but on ' timor ; ' cf. Augus- 
tine, De Civ. Dei^ vi. 9 : Varro religiosum a super- 
stitioso ea distinctione discernit, ut a superstitioso 
dicat timeri Deos ; a religiose autem vereri ut pa- 
rentes ; non ut hostes timeri. 

But even after they had thus turned SeiaiSaifio- 
via to ignobler uses, to the being, as Theophrastus 
defines it, SeiXla irepl to haifwviov^ it did not at once 
and altogether forfeit its higher significance. In- 
deed it remained to the last a fiecrov. Thus we not 
only find heicnZai^Lcav (Xenophon, Age&> xi. 8 ; Cyrop. 
iii. 3. 68), and SeiaLBaLfiopia (Polybius, vi. 66. 7 ; 
Josephus, Antt. x. 3. 2), in a good sense ; but I am 
persuaded also employed in no ill meaning by St. 
Pdul himself in his great discourse upon Mars' Hill 
at Athens. He there addresses the Athenians, " I 
perceive that in all things ye are (09 SeicnSaLfiovea- 
Tcpov^^'' (Acts xvii. 22), which is scarcely, "too su- 
perstitious," as we have rendered it, or " allzu aber- 
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glaiibisch,' as Luther ; but rather ' religioBiores,' as 
Beza,* *8ehr gottesfurchtig,' as D^ Wette, have 
given it.* For indeed it was not St. Paul's manner 
to affront his auditors, least of all at the outset of a 
discourse ; not to say that a much deeper reason 
than a mere calculating prudence would have hin- 
dered him, I believe, from expressing himself thus, 
namely, that he would not, any more than his great 
Master, quench the smoking flax, or deny the reli- 
gious element which was in heathenism. Many in- 
terpreters, ancient as well as modem, agree in this 
view of the intention of St. Paul; for example, 
Chrysostom, who makes Seia-tSaifiovearipov^ = evXa- 
^earipov^, and takes the word altogether as praise. 
Yet neither must we run into an extreme on this 
side. St. Paul selects with finest tact and skill, 
and at the same time with most perfect truth, a 
word which shaded off from praise to blame ; in 
which he gave to his Athenian hearers the honour 
which was confessedly their due as zealous worship- 
pers of the superior powers, so far as their know- 
ledge reached, being evcre^ecndTov^ iravroiv t&v 
'EX\7]v<ovj as Josephus calls them ; but at the same 
time he does not squander on them the words of 
very highest honour of all, reserving them for the 



' Bengel {in loc.) : BtitrtBaifnuv, Yerbum per se fxtaov, ideoque 
ambigaitatem habet clementem, et exordio haic aptissimam. 
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true worshippers of the true and living God. And 
as it is thus in the one passage where SeiaiSaifiwv 
occurs, so also in the one where BeuriSaifiovia is to 
be found (Acts xxv. 19). Festus may speak there 
with a certain latent slight of the SetaLSaifiovia^ or 
overstrained way of worshipping God ('Gottesve- 
rehrung' De Wette translates it), which he con- 
ceived to be common to St. Paul and his Jewish 
accusers, but he would scarcely have called it a 
' superstition ' in Agrippa's face, for it was the same 
which Agrippa himself also held (Acts xxvi. 3. 27), 
whom certainly he was very far from intending to 
insult. 



§ xlix. — KXrjfia, K\dSo^. 

These words are related to one another by de- 
scent from a common stock, derived as they both 
are from /cXao), ' frango ; ' the fragile character of 
the branch, the ease with which it may be broken 
off, to be planted or grafted anew, constituting the 
basis and leading conception in both words. At 
the same time there is a distinction between them, 
this namely, that Kkrifia (= 'palmes ') is especially 
the branch of the vine {d/j,iri\ov KXrjfia, Plato, I^ol, 
i. 363 a) ; while K\dSo9 (=-= ' ramus ' ) is the branch, 
not the larger arm, of any tree ; and this distinction 
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is always observed in the New Testament, where 
KXfjfia only occurs in the allegory of the True Vino 
(John XV. 2, 4, 5, 6 ; cf. Num. xiii. 24 ; Ps. bmx. 
12 ; Ezek. xvii. 6) ; while we have mention of the 
kKuBoi of the mustard-tree (Matt. xiii. 82), of the fig- 
tree (Matt. xxiv. 82), of the olive-tree (Rom. xi. 16), 
and generally of any trees (Matt. xxi. 8 ; cf. Ezek. 
xxxi. 7; Jer. xi. 16 ; Dan. iv. 9). 



§1. 



[I have put together, and in a concluding article subjoined, as 
there are readers to whom they may be l^elcome, a few passages 
from different authors, intended to have illustrated some other 
synonyms of the New Testament, besides those which, after all, I 
have found room to introduce into this volume.] 

a. 'x^fyrjcrrorv^j ay aOwavvrj,'^ Jerome {Comm. in 
Ep. ad Oal, v. 22) : Benignitas sive suavitas, quia 
apud Grsecos 'xpriarortj^ utrumque sonat, virtus est 
lenis, blanda, tranquilla, et omnium bonorum apta 
consortio ; invitans ad familiaritatem sui, dulcis al- 
loquio, moribus temperata. Non multum honitas 
[aya0(O(rvv7}] a benignitate diversa est ; quia et ipsa 
ad benefaciendum videtur exposita. Sed in eo dif- 
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fert; qnia potest bonitas esse tristior, et fronte seve- 
ns moribus iiTugatS bene quidem facere et prcestare 
quod poscitur ; non tamen suavis esse consortio, et 
8U& cunctos in vi tare dulcedine. 

/8. ikirkj Tr/cTTt?. — Augustine (Enchi/rid. 8): 5st 
itaque Jides et m alarum rerum et bonarum : quia 
et bona creduntur et mala ; et hoc fide bonS, non 
malS. Est etiam fides est praeteritarum rerum, et 
prsesentium, et futurarum. Credimus enim Chris- 
tum mortuum ; quod jam prsBteriit ; credimus sedere 
ad dexteram Patris ; quod nunc est : credimus veii- 
turum ad judicandum; quod futurum est. Item 
fides et suarum rerum est et alienarum. Nam et se 
quisque credit aliquando esse coepisse, nee fuisse 
utique sempitemum ; et alios, atque alia ; nee so- 
lum de aliis hominibus multa, quae ad religionem 
pertinent, verum etiam de angelis credimus. Spea 
autem non nisi bonarum rerum est, nee nisi futura- 
rum, et ad eum pertinentium qui earum spem'ge- 
rere perhibetur. Quse cum ita sint, propter has 
caussas distinguenda erit fides ab spe, sicut vocabu- 
lo, ita et rationabili differentia. Nam quod adtinet 
ad non videre sive quae creduntur, sive quae spe- 
rantur, fidei speique commune est. 

y. <T')(iau4i^ alpeai^. — Augustine {Con. Creacon. 
Don. ii. 7) : Schisma est recens congregationis ex 
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aliqu& sententiarum diversitate dissensio; ha&reM 
autem schisma inveteratum. 

S. fujucpodvfiia^ irpaoTif^. — Theophylact {In Gal. 
V. 22): fuiKpoOvfiid TrpaoTtjTo^ iv rovTfpBoKel irapib 
T§ yp(i(f>fi hia<f>ipetv^ T^ rov fiev fiaxpoOvfiov ttoXvv 
Svra iv ffypopTjaeiy firj o^eo)? aXK^ ^o\§ eTTiTiOivcu 
rrjv TpocrriKovcrav Blfcrjv Tip irraiovTi,. rov hk vpaop 
a<l>C€vai iravrdirao'iv, 

€. XoiSopiwy l3Xaa<f>rjfiioi}, — Calvin {Com/m, in N. 
T, / 1 Cor. iv. 12) : Notandum est discrimen inter 
bsec duo parti cipia, XoiSopovfievoi xal fiKaaifyqfiovfi^ 
VOL, Quoniam XoiSopia est asperior dicacitas, qxidd 
non tantum perstringit hominem, sed acriter etiam 
mordet, famamque aperta contumelia sugillat, non 
dubiiim est quin XoiBopelv sit maledicto tanquam 
aculeo vulnerare hominem ; proinde reddidi f7i«fo- 
dictis lacessiti. B\a(r(f>rifiia est apertius probruni, 
quum quispiam graviter et atrociter proscinditur. 

V 



Vj 



?• '^^vx^'fco^j capKCfco^. — Grotiiis {Annott. in 'N. 
T, / 1 Cot. ii. 14) : Non idem est y^vxi'fcix: avdpto^ 
wo^ et aapKLKo^. Wv^iko^ est qui humanee tantum 
rationis luce ducitur, (rapKVKo^ qui corporis afltecti- 
bus gubernatur; sed plerunque y^vx^fcoi aliquS in 
parte sunt aapxiKoiy ut Grsecorum philosophi scorta- 
tores, puerorum corruptores, gloriee aucupes, male- 
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dici, invidi. Verum hie (1 Cor. ii. 14) nihil aliud 
designatur quam homo humana tantum ratione ni- 
tons, quales erant Judseorum plerique et philosophi 
Grsecorum. 

rj. fieravoicoy fxerafieXofiai, — ^engel {Gnomon J^. 
T. / 2 Cor, vii. 10) : Vi etymi fierdvouL propria est 
mentis, fierafikXeia voluntatis ; quod ilia sententiam, 
haec solieitudinem vel potius studium mutatum di- 
cat. . . . Utrumque ergo dicitur de eo, quem facti 
consiliive poenitet, sive poenitentia bona sit sive 
mala, sive malse rei sive bonae, sive cum mutatione 
actionum in posterum, sive citra earn. Verunta- 
men si usum spectes, fiera^iiXua plerunque est fieaov 
vocabulum, et refertur potissimum ad actiones sin- 
gulares : fierdvoia vero, in N. T. prsesertim, in bo- 
nam partem sumitur, quo notatur poenitentia totius 
vitse ipsorumque nostri quodammodo : sive tota ilia 
beata mentis post errorem et peecata reminiscentia, 
cum omnibus affectibus eam ingredientibus, quam 
fructus digni sequuntur. Hinc iit ut fieravoelv ssep^ 
in imperativo ponatur, fjuerafieXeiaffaL nunquam : 
ceteris autem locis, ubicunque fierdvoia legitur, 
fieTa/iiiXecav possis substituere : sed non contra. 

0. auov, Koa-jjio^;, — Bengel (/J. Eph» ii. 2): aUov 
et K6<r/j,o^ differunt, 1 Cor. ii. 6, 12 ; iii. 18. lUe 

hunc regit, et quasi informat : Koafios est quiddam 

11 
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exterius ; auov subtilius. And again (Epli. vi. 12) : 
Koafios inundus, in sua extensione: aZwi/ seculum, 
prsesens inundus in sua indole, cursu et censu. 

« 

t. TTpav^, 7favxi'0<;. — Bengel {lb. 1 jPet. iii. 4): 
Mansuetus \prpax)<;\ qui non turbat : t/ranquillua 
[i7<ri5;^A09], qui turbas aliorum, superiorum, inferi- 
orum, sequalium, fert placide . . . Adde, mansuetus 
in affectibus : tranquillus in verbis, vultu, actu. 

K. dvrjTo^j v€fcpo<;, — Olshausen {Optise. Theoll. p. 
195) : N€Kpo<i vocatur subjeetum, in quo sejunctio 
corporis et animse facta est : ^1/17x09, in quo fieri 
potest. 

X. eXcos, oucTtp/Aos. — Fritzsche (Ad Bam. vol. ii. p. 315) : 
Plus significari vooabnlis 6 ohcTLpfios et otKT€t/)€tv quam ver- 
bis 6 cXcos et cAectv recte veteres doctorea vulgo statunnt. 
Illis enim cum ZXaos, iA.ao/i.ai et lAao-Ko/xat, his cum ol et 
otKTos cognatio eat. 'O cA-cos segritudinera beuevole ex 
miserid alterius haustam denotat, et commune vocabulum 
eat ibi collocandum, ubi misericordia3 notio in genere enun- 
tianda est ; 6 oiKTip/xo? segritudinem ex alterius miseria 
susceptam, quae fletum tibi et ejulatum excitat, b. e. mag- 
nam ex alterius miseria segritudinem, miserationem decla- 
rat. 



APPENDIX. 

ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 

Since the publication of the first edition of his admira- 
ble work on the " Synonyms of the New Testament," Mr. 
Trench has issued a second and a third edition. Several 
additions and corrections are made by the author in these 
last issues, partly based upon the criticisms of reviewers 
and others, but mainly the result of frequent and careful 
revisions of the volume. As these additions and correc- 
tions are of some importance, though not affecting the sub- 
stance of the work, it has been thought best to make a 
careful collation of the third with the first edition, and to 
incorporate, in the form of an Appendix, such changes and 
improvements as the author may have adopted. It is be- 
lieved that nothing of moment has escaped attention in 

» 

this collation, and that the work is now as complete and 
thorough as the accomplished author could make it within 
the limits which he had prescribed to himself. 

J. A. & 
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Page 13, line 2 : after the words " untouched hy me,'' 
add" the following note : 

It is possible tliat some render of this book might like to have 
suggested to him a few of these, on which to exercise his own skill in 
synonymous distinction. The following, then, w^ere some which I had 
once proposed to myself to consider, but which I have now reserved for 
a second part., which I hope, but scarcely expect, hereafter to publish : 
— djToAwrpaxris, KaretWayfi, i\acrfi6i — ftirtoTos, ixet^-^s — ourvyBcroSy 
io'woyJios — iiypdfJi/xaTOSy idi^Tijs — AoAcm, A^-yoj— iropoi/ifa, Trapafiok^ — 
^a\fi6s, S/xyos, 1^5^ — ZoKind{o>, 'ir€tpd(<o-—kn<plfi\'ij<rrpov, (rceyfiyri, 9i- 
KTvoy — Ji4ri<riSt €wxi> ''^poctvxfli ^yrev^tj — $ov\^, Oekrifia — Oucrioy vpoa" 
<l>op<i — TtpaSf Svyofus, a^neioy — 0Aii|^is, ffreyoxofpict — {rSipos, <pp6yifi05y 
cvyerSs — irpmrSroKOSf fxoyoysy^s — irdBos, hriBv/iia — vihs 0eo5, iraTs 
Biov — Kaiy6Sf vios — &t5iO(, tda>yios — (juoy^ 6ripioy—~9iKaiwfia, Sucalofcis, 
9tKouo(rvyri — &AAos, trepos — ayid^o), Ka0c^)l^co, ayyl^w — ffufnraOtWf /ic* 
rpioira0€oo — &tp6apro5f kixlavros^ kfxapdyros — icoXectf, oi^o/iii^o^— xapti, 
kyaXKloffiSi ebtppoffiyri — {lop^^ cx^M-^h ^T^os-'-'^o'ioSi BIkouos, ayy6sf 
Syios, KoBapSs — 8<J{o, rifi'fi — fyis, ipiOcla — ^y€p6a, AiroKaAtJirrw— 
iiTroKdKv^is, om-curla, vpoifnirtla — xAyoSf ^fia — $dim(r/jLa, fiam-KrfjtSs 
— afiaprla^ afjidprrifta, jrapcuco'fi, irapdirrotfia — iirlrpoxosy oiKoy6fios — 
(laKpoOu/xia, vvrofioy^y iivox^ — k&kos^ /iSx'^os — irr67i(riSj Bd/xfios, iKtrra- 
ciSy Kardyv^is — <pp4apf Trjyfi—yd^a^ dricavpSs — ffo^ia^ yyuats, Myyw 
crts — (Tiyda, crtairdv — i^ovcria^ ^{fyc^us, KpdroSf Urx^s — Ikxpritrrosy i- 
Xpe'tos — arpriyidvy (nraraXday rpvipdw — ipavKoSf fcaic((s — (r&yfffis, 8mC- 
yoia — K^yffos, (pSpos, 

Page 29, line 4 : after the words " of God,'' add : (Acts 
vii. 48 ; xvii. 24 ; 1 Cor. vi. 19) ; the oTkos tov Oeov (Matt, 
xii. 4 ; cf. Exod. xxiii. 19). 

Page 29, line 7 : after the word " Holies," add : called 
often aytW/xa (1 Macc. i. 37 ; iii. 45). 

Page 47, line 6 : after i/xiroLova-a, add : It is to those 
and similar definitions that Aulus Gellius refers when he 
says (Noet, Ait. vi. 14) : * Puniendis peceatis tres esse de- 
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here cansas existimatum est. Una est qusd vovOeaia, vel 
KoAao-ts, vel irapaLvea-L^ dicitur ; cnm poena adhibetur casti- 
gandi atque emendandi gratia ; ut is qui fortulto deliquit, 
attentior fiat, correctiorque. Altera est quam ii, qui voca- 
bula ista curiosius diviserunt, rt/xcoptav appellant. Ea 
causa animadvertendi est, cum dignitas auctoritasquc ejus, 
in quern est peccatum, tuenda est, ne praBtermissa animad- 
versio contemtum ejus pariat, et honorem levet : idcircoque 
id ei vocabulum a conservatione honoris factum putant.' 

Page 60, line 17 : after " 8c," add : Yet after all, in 
these distinctions whereby they sought to escape the embar- 
rassmefts of their ethical position, they did indeed effect 
nothing ; being only ovojxaTOfxdxoLi as a Peripatetic adver- 
sary lays to their charge. See on this matter the full dis- 
cussion in Clement of Alexandria, Strom, ii. 7 — 9. 

Page 63, line 14 : after " worst sense," add note from 

Grotius * 

Grotius : ^ Cum quae possumns in bonam partem iuterpretari, in 
pejorem rapimns, contra quam exigit officium dilectionis.' 

Page 64, line 16 : after ** in them," add : for, according 

to our profound English proverb, " 111 doers are ill deem- 

ers." 

Page 67, line 6 : the passage from the words " from 

this last fact, etc to a sister" (p. 68, line 2), is omit- 
ted in the third edition. 

Page 71, line 14 : after " love," add note from Gregory 
Nazianzene : 

Il6$os 5* opf^is ^ KttXcau fj n^ KoXuVj 
"Epas 8i $€pixbs duCKddeKrSs re ttSBos, 

^Carm. ii. 34. 150, 151.) 
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Page 72, line 16 : after ^^ headlands,'' pnt reference 
{Plutarchf Timcl. 8), and add : 

Ilippias, in Piato*s Gorgiaa (338a), charges the eloqaent sophist, 
Prodicus, with a ^tuyuv tis rh wtyaXos rAtf \Ayuyj curoKp^n^fwrra y%Vi 
which last idiom reappears in the French * noyer la terre/ applied to 
a ship sailing out of sight of land ; as indeed in yirgil*s * Phoiacum 
hbscondinius urbem.* 

Page 77, end of § xiv. : add : rather the degeneracy of 
a virtue than an absolute vice. 

Page 90, line 19 : after " heavenly Jerusalem," add : 
It was, he would teach them, a vixrirhv opos, and not an ai- 
(rOrjTovy to which they were brought near. Thus Knapp 
{Script var. Argum, p. 264) : * Videlicet to ilr^Xa^fxeyov 
idem est, quod aurdrjrov, vel quidquid sensu percipitur aut 
investigatur quovis mode ; plane ut Tacitus (Ann. iii. 12) 
ocidis contreciare dixit, nee dissimili ratione Cicero {Tusc. 
iii. 15) mente contrectare, Et Sina quidem mens ideo ai- 
o-^To? appollatur, quia Sioni opponitur, quo in monte, quae 
sub sensus cadunt, non spectantur; sed ea tantum, qua) 
mente atque animo percipi possunt, vor/rd, irv€v/>taTtKa, ry^t/ca. 
Apposite ad h. 1. Chrysostomus (Horn, 32 in Ep, ad Hfihr,) : 

IlavTa TOLWV t6t€ aiaOrprd, /cat oi//€ts, kcu ffxavai' ir avra 
yoTjTa KOI aopara vvv.' 

Page 93, line 25 : for " memory," read " recollection 
or reminiscence," and add the following note : 

Not * memoiy/ as I very erroneously had it in the first edition 
of this book. The very point of the passage in Olympiodorus is to 
bring ont the old Aristotelian and Platonic distinction between * me- 
mory' (iiy^fir}) and * recollection * or * reminiscence' (iy(i/Ajoj<ny), the 
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first being instinctiye and common to beasts with men, tbe second 
being the reviving of faded impressions by a distinct act of tbe will, 
the reflux, at the bidding of the mind, of knowledge which has once 
ebbed (Plato, Legg, v. 7326 : ayd/xvriffts 5' iffrlv impl>o}i (l>pou^}0'€ws 
diroA.nrou<n7s), and as such proper only to man. It will at once be 
seen that of this ouly it can be said, as of this only Olympiodorus does 
say, that it is iraXiyyeyea'la rrjs yvdliO^tai, 

Page 101, line 7 : after '* c^avrao-ta," add : or as South ; 
" The grief a man conceives from his own imperfections 
considered with relation to the world taking notice of them ; 
and in one word may be defined, grief upon the sense of 
disesteem,^^ 

Page 102, line 19 : after " mere accident of it," add : 
The old etymologies of a'(D<l>po<Tvvrj, that it is so called as 
o-wjovo-a TTjv <f>p6vr)(Tiv (Aristotle, Ethic, Nic. vi. 5), or amy' 
rqpia t^9 <l>povT^(T€u)^ (Plato, Grat 411 e; cf. Philo, De 
Fort. 3), have about the same value which the greater 
number of the ancient etymologies possess. But Chrysos- 
tom rightly: attiifypocrvvrj key f rat otto tot) (naas ras ^pe- 
va? €X€tv. Set over against dicoXao-ta (Thucydides, iii. 37), 
and aKpaxTia (Xenophon, Mem, iv. 5), it is properly, etc. 

Page 103, line 9 : after " Diogenes Laortius, iii. 57, 91," 
add : In Jeremy Taylor's words (The House of Feasting) : 
"It is reason's girdle, and passion's bridle ... it is piap.7i 
4^)(rj^9 as Pythagoras calls it ; KpTprh apenj^, so Socrates ; 

Kocrpio^ ayaOCjv Trai/roiv, SO Plato ; do-c^oXcwi ruiv KoXXtcrraiV 
l^ewv, SO lamblichus." We find it often joined to Koapno* 
•ny? (Aristophanes, Plut 563, 564) ; to cvrofta (2 Mace. iv. 
37) ; to KapT€pta (Philo, De Agric. 22). 
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Page 108, line 16 : after " is wanting," add : Thus Da- 
rius would have been well pleased not to have taken Baby- 
lon, so that Zopyrus were oXoKXrjpos still (Plutarch, Heg, et 
Imper, Apotheg.), Again, unhewn stones, etc. 

Page 118, line 14: after ^^ Tcde,^^ add: and more at 
length in his description severally of Covetise and Avarice 
in the JRomaunt of the Rose, 183-246. 

Page 137, line 2 : from the words " the passages," etc. 
to the end of the section, is omitted in the second and third 
editions. 

Page 144, line 17 : after " Encyclopadie,^^ omit the 
next sentence, and read the last paragraph, as altered, thus : 
The three words, then, are clearly distinguishable from 
one another, have very diflferent provinces of meaning seve- 
rally belonging to each : they present to us an ascending 
scale of guilt ; so that, seeking to sum up the whole in 
fewest words, one might say, as has been observed already, 
that the three severally express the boaster in words, the 
proud in thoughts, and the injurious in acts. 

Page 160, line 3 : after " seem good," add : to Him 
who has the power and right to do the one or the other ; 
with this note : 

Fritzsche (Ad Rom, vol. i. p. 199) : * Conveniunt in hoc [^&<peffis et 
rdpeffis] quod sive ilia, sive hsec tibi obtigerit, nulla peccatorum tuo> 
mm ratio habetur ; discrepant co, quod, hoc data, facinorum tuorum 
poBnas nunquam pendes ; ilia concessa, non diutius nuUas peccatorum 
tuorum poenas lues, quam el in iis connivere placuerit, cui in delicta 
tna animadvertendi jus sit.' 

Page 160, line 24 : after " without it," add the follow- 
ing note : 
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Still more nnfortanate is a passage to which Ldsner (Ohss. e Phi- 
Ume, p. 249) refers from Philo (Quod Det. Pot. Ins. 47) in proof that 
wdpeffis = i<l>(at5. A glance at the actual words is sufficient to show 
tlittt Losn^, through some inadvertence, has misunderstood its nican- 
ifjg alti^gether. 

Page 162, line 10 : after " 0€ors" add : this avoxn be- 
ing the correlative of TTfipco-t?, as x^P'-'^ ^^ ^^ ac^co-t? ; so that 
the finding of avoxv here is a strong confirmation of that 
view of the word which has been just maintained. 

Page 162, line 13 : after " render it," add : (deducing 
the word, but wrongly, from Trapct/u-t, * praetereo '). 

Page 163, line 1 : after " to evil," add : that such with 
too many was the consequence of the avo)(Tj tov ®€ovy the 
Psalmist himself declares (Ps. 1. 21). 

Page 167, line 15 : in place of note here, insert the 

following note : 

Chrysostom, who, like most great teachers, oflen turns etymo- 
logy into the materials of exhortation, does not fail to do so here. To 
other reasons why the Christian should renounce €VTpairt\ia he adds 
this (Bom. 17 in Ephes.) : "Opa Kod aurh roHvo/JLa * €VTpd,vt\05 \tycrai 
6 "KoiKiKoSf 6 irayro^wKhs, 6 Atrraros, 6 tCKoKoSf 6 vdyra yiv6fifvos * 
Tovro 5^ ir6pp(a rwy ry Tl4rp(f 8ovA.cv(^yrw. Tox^«s rpiirtrcu 6 rotov^ 
ros Kol fieOiffTOTOU. 

— and put the words '* that St. Paul," etc. after " exclu- 
sively acquired," line 20. 

Page 174, line 2 : put the note here referred to in the 
text, and add the following note : 

A reviewer in The Ecdetiaslic, July, 1854, of the first edition of this 
liook, to whom I would ¥rillingly he thankful for much praise, and fof 
lK>inting out to me some errors, which I have since removed, has 
thought good to charge me with saying here what I knew, while I 
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said it, to be nntme. His words are : " It is not ' an attempt wme- 
Urnes* to limit the \eirovpyia to the Encharistic celebration that has 
been made. It is the universal language, €u Mr. Tretu^ must know toeil, 
of all Calholic EcclesiaKtical writers," p. 297. It might have sufficed 
to charge me with ignorance, and not with wilful falsehood in my 
statement ; and for repelling this charge of ignorance, I will content 
myself with quoting a single passage from Binghnm*s AnfiquiUes (xiii. 
1.8): " [The Greek writers] usually style ail hdtf offices, and aM parts 
ofDicine Service, by the general name o^ \uTOJpyia, But it is never 
used, as the Romanists would appropriate it, for the business of sacri- 
ficing only ;** and of this he gives ample proof in his notes. Cf. Sui- 
cer, Thes. s. v. ; Deyling, Obss. Sac, voL i. p. 285 ; and Augusti, Ckristl. 
ArchcBol. vol. ii. pp. 537, 538. 

Page 180, line 10 : after " Tt/xtoptas," add : So Gregory 
Nazianzene (Carm. ii. 34. 43, 44) — 

^ 0vfgi>5 fiey io'Tiv kQp6os (iffis ^pcvos, 

opyh ^^ Bvfihs ififi4yay, , 

Page 181, line 7 : after " wrath of God," add : who 

would not love good, unless He hated evil, the two being 

inseparable, so that either He must do both or neither ; 

— ^and also the following note : 

See on this anger of God, as the necessary complement of his love, 
the excellent observations of Lactantius (De Ira Dei, c. 4] : * Nam si 
Deus non irascitur impiis et injustis, nee pios utique justosque diligit. 
In rebus enim diversis aut in utramque partem moveri necesse est, aut 
in nuUam.* 

Page 199, line 25 : after " straight room," add : It is 
sometimes used in a figurative sense, and then' expresses 
what we, employing exactly the same image, are accus- 
tomed to call the relaxation of morals (Philo, De Cherub 
27). 

Page 205, last line : to '^ in Scripture," add as note : 
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They will do this, even though they stop short of lengths to which 
Fritzsche, a very learned but unconsecrated modern expositor of the 
Romans, has reached ; who on Rom. i. 7, writes : * Deinde consideran- 
dum est formula x^P^^ ^f^^^ f**^ flp^jyri in N. T. nihil aliud dici nisi 
quod GrsBci illo suo x^-h^^^ ^' ^^ trpdmiy enuntiare consueverint, h. e. 
ut aliquis fortunatus sit, sive, ut cum Horatio loquar, Ep, i. 8. 1, ut 
gaudcat et bene rem gerat ! ' 

Page 209, line 5 : for the sentence beginning " Plato," 
etc. read : In the Definitions which go under Plato's name 
(4125) it is defined 8(KatW, etc. 

Page 218, line 22 : after " sinful world," add : One 
might almost suppose, as it has been suggested, that there 
was allusion here to the Levitical ordinance, according to 
which Aaron and his sons in the priesthood were to be 
washed once for aU from head to foot at their consecration 
to their office (Exod. xxvii. 4 ; xl. 12) ; but were to wash 
their hands and their feet in the brasen laver as often as 
they afterwards ministered before the Lord (Exod. xxx. 
19, 21 ; xl. 31). Yet this would commend itself more, if 
we did not find hands and feet in the same category there, 
while here they are not merely disjoined, but set over 
against one another (John xiii. 9, 10). Of this however I 
cannot doubt, that the whole mystery, etc. 

Page 225, ^ xlvii : this section has been enlarged and 
rewritten, as follows : 

^ xlvii. — x^P^^' cXcos. 
Xdpus is a word in manifold aspects full of interest ; it 
would be difficult to find another in the uses of which the 
Greek mind utters itself more clearly. I do not propose 
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however now to consider it in more aspects than one, that 
is, in its relations to eXco^, and as signifying the divine fa- 
vour and grace. I shall only consider how far, and in what 
respects the x^P^^ ®^^^ (Roin. vi. 14, 15 ; xi. 6 ; Gal. iL 
21 ; Heb. xiii. 9) differs from the eA.cc5 (Luke i. 50 ; Eph. 
ii. 4 ; 1 Pet. i. 3), his grace from his mercy. 

The freeness of the outcomings of God's love is the 
central point of the x^^P'-^- Thus take the remarkable defi- 
nition of the word which Aristotle supplies, and in which, 
though he is but speaking of the x^P^^ of men, he lays the 
whole weight on the fact that it is a benefit conferred with- 
out hope or expectation of return, finding its only motive 
in the liberality and free-heartedness of the giver (Rhet. 
iL 7) : loTO) 8^ X^^^f '^^^ V ^ fX^*' Xeycrat X**P*'' virovpyetv 
Tta Seofievta, firj drrl Ttvo9, firj^ tva Tt avro) t<d xnrovpyovirri, 
dXX' tva €K€iVa> TL. Agreeing with this we have x^P^^ '^^^ 
Swpca, Polybius, i. 31. 6 ; cf Eom. iii. 24 (Swpcav t^ ovtov 
Xapf-Tt)'^ V. 15, 17; xii. 3, 6; xv. 15; so x'^P'-^ '^^ ciVota, 
Plato, Legg, xi. 931 a ; x^*-^ opposed to fiurOos, Plutarch, 
Lye. 15 ; cf. Kom. xi. 6, where St. Paul sets x^P^^ ^^^ ^^" 
ya over against one another in sharpest antithesis, showing 
that they mutually exclude one another, it being of the 
essence of that which is owed to x^P^^ ^^^ i^ ^s unearned 
and immerited, — as Augustine urges so often, * Gratia, nisi 
gratis sit, non est gratia;' — or indeed demeritedy as the 
faithful man would most freely acknowledge. 

But while x<i/Dts has thus reference to the sins of men, 
and is that blessed attribute of God which these sins call 
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out and display, hiafree gift in their forgiyeness, €k€o% has • 
special and immediate regard to the misery which is the 
consequence of these sins, being the tender sense of this 
misery displaying itself in the effort, whicli only the con 
tinned perverseness of man can hinder or defeat, to assuage 
and entirely remove it. But here as in other cases it may 
be worth our while to consider the anterior uses of this 
word, before it was assumed into this its highest use as the 
mercy of Him, whose mercy is over all his works. Of 
e\€09 we have this definition in Aristotle {Shei, ii. 8) : 
«7Ta) hr] tK^o^i XvTrq rts iirl <l>aLvofi€vtD KaKio ^aprtKW Kai Xv- 
7nyp<S, Tov ava$LOV Tvy)(a.v€LV, o kolv avros TrpoarhoKrqo-tuv av 

troB^lvy Yi Tu)v avTov Tiva, It will be at once perceived that 
much will have here to be modified, and something remo- 
ved, when we come to speak of the divine lAcos. Grief 
does not and cannot touch Him, in whose presence is M« 
ness of joy ; He does not demand unworthy suffering 
{Xxnrq a>9 liri dva$L(D<s KaKoiroOovvrL, which is the Stoic defini* 
nition of cXcos, Diogenes Laertius, vii. 1. 63)' to move 
Him, seeing that absolutely unworthy suffering there is 
none in a world of sinners ; neither can He who is lifted 
up above all chance and change, contemplate, in beholding 
misery, the possibility of being Himself entangled in the 
same. It is not to be wondered at, that the Manichaeans 
and others who wished for a Ood as unlike man as possible, 

* So Cicero (Tusc, iv. 8. 18): * Misericordia est segritudo ex miie« 
riX alterius injuria laborafdis. Nemo enim parricid^e ant proditoiin 
sapplicic misericordia commoyetur.' 
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cried out against the attribution of cXeo? to Him; and 
found here a weapon of their warfare against that Old 
Testament, whose God was not ashamed to proclaim Him- 
self a God of pity and compassion (Ps. IxxviiL 38 ; Ixxxvi. 
15 ; and often). They were faTOured here in the Latin 
by the word ^ miser icordia,' and did not fail to appeal to 
its etymology, and to demand whether the ' miserum cor ' 
could find place in Him. Augustine is engaged in contin- 
ual controversy with them. To their objection he answered 
truly that this and all other words used to express human 
affections did require certain modifications, a cleariog away 
from them of the infirmities of human passions, before they 
could be ascribed to the Most High ; but that these for all 
this were but the accidents of them, the essentials remain- 
ing unchaoged. Thus De Div, Qucsst ii. 2 : * Item do 
misericordia, si auferas compassionem cum eo, quem misc- 
raris, participataa miserise, ut remaneat tranquiUa bonitas 
suhveniendi et a miserid liberandi^ insinuatur divinse misc- 
ricordise qualiscunque cognitio :' cf. De Civ. Deiy ix. 5. 
We may say then that the x^P^"^ ^^ ^^^j ^^s free grace and 
gift, is extended to men, as they are guilty^ his eA.co9, as 
they are miserable. The lower creation may be, and is, 
the object of God's eA.€09, inasmuch as the burden of man's 
curse has redounded also upon it (Job xxxviii. 41 ; Ps. 
cxlvii. 9 ; Jon. iv. 1 1 ; Eom. viii. 20-23), but of his x^pts 
man alone ; he only needs it, he only is capable of receiv- 
ing it. 

In the Divine mind, and in the order of our salvation 
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as conceived therein , the (X€(ys precedes the x^*-^' ^^^ ^ 
loved the world with it pitying love (herein was the cXcos) 
that he gave his only-begottcn Son (herein the x^ipii), that 
the world through Him might be saved (cf. Eph. ii. 4; 
Luke i. 78, 79). But in the order of the manifestation of 
God's purposes of salvation the grace must go before the 
mercy, the x'^P'-^ must make way for the cXco?. It is true 
that the same persons are the subjects of both, being at 
once the guilty and the miserable ; yet the righteousness 
of God, which it is quite as necessary should be maintained 
as his love, demands that the guilt should be done away, 
before the misery can be assuaged ; only the forgiven may 
be blessed. He must pardon, before He can heal ; men 
must be justified before they can be sanctified. And as 
the righteousness of God absolutely and in itself requires 
this, so not less does the same, as it has expressed itself in 
the moral constitution of man, having there linked misery 
with guilt, and made the first the inseparable companion 
of the second. From this it follows that in each of the 
apostolic salutations where these words occur, x^P^^ P^ ^ 
cedes acos (1 Tim. i. 2 ; 2 Tim. i. 2 ; Tit. i. 4 ; .2 John 
3) ; nor could the order of the words have been reversed. 
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Portrait on steel. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth. Price $2 50. 

Lyra, and other Poems. By Alice Carey. 1 vol.| 

12mo, cloth. Price 75 cents. 

The Poetical Works of W. H. 0. Hosmer. Now first 

collected. With a Portrait on steel. 2 vols., 12mo. Price $2 00, 

Scottish Songs, Ballads, and Poems. By Hew Ainsub, 

author of "The Ingleside," "On with the Tarjsn," "Rover of Loclft> 
Ryan," &c., &c. 1 vol., 12mo. Price $1 00. 

The Poets and Poetry of Ireland. 1 vol., 8vo, with 

Plates. Edited by Dr. R. Shblton Maokbnzix. [In Press.] 

Trench 'b Poems. Poems : By E.. • "iBSfikCja.^^ -^ . 'wa&tfst 

o/ " r/w Stud/ of Words," &c. 12mo, ^LolSi. ^Wm5»%V ^- 



t HBDFIBLD'S publications. — HISTORY AiND BIOGRAPHY. 



HISTOBT AHD BIOGBAPHT 

Ancient Egypt under the Pharaohs. Bj Johk KeksioK) 

H. A. In 2 Tols., 12mo. Price $2 50. 

Newman's Kegal Rome. An Introduction to Roman 

mstorj. By Francis W. Nbwxak, Professor of Latin in the Univtsuty 
Ck)Uege, London. 12mo, cloth. Price 63 cents. 

The Catacombs of Rome, as Illustrating the Church of 

the First Three Centnries. By the Right Rev. W. Ingsahax Kip, D.D., 
Missionary Bishop of California. Author of "Christmas Holidays in 
Borne," " Early Conflicts of Christianity," &c., &c. With over 100 lUus- 
tiations. 12mOy cloth. Price 75 cents. 

The History of the Crusades. By Joseph Fban§ois 

MiOHAiTD. Translated by W. BoKson. 3 vols., 12mo, Mi^s. Price 
$3 75. 

Napoleon in Exile ; or, a Voice from St. Helena. Being 

Ae Opinions and Reflections of Napoleon, on the most important Events 
in his Life and Government, in his own words. By Babrt E. O'Mbasa, 
his late Surgeon ; with a Portrait of Napoleon, aftor the celebrated pictore 
of Delaroche, and a view of St. Helena, both beantifiilly engraved on steeL 
S vols., 12mo, cloth. Price $2 00. 

Jomini's Campaign of Waterloo. The Political and 

Military History of the Campaign of Waterloo, fiom the French of Gen 
eral Baron Jommi. By Lieut. S. V. Bbnbt, U. S. Ordnance, with a Map. 
12mo, cloth. Price 75 cents. 

Napier's Peninsular War. History of the War in the 

Peninsula, and in the South of Fraace, from the Tnar 1807 to 1814. By 
Major Gen. Napier, C. B. Complete in I vol., 8vo. Price $2 50. 

The History of the War in the Peninsula. By Major Gen. 

Sir W. F. P. Napier, from the aiuthor's last revised edition, with fifty-flve 
Maps and Plans, five Portraits on Steel, and a complete index, 5 vols. 
12mo, cloth. Price 7 50. 

Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi Valley. 

With the Original Narratives of Marquette, Allonez, Membr^, Hennepin, 
and Anastase Doufnr. By John Gilmabt Shba. With a fac-simile of 
the Original Map of Marquette. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, antique, ^ce $2. 

Narrative of a Toyage to the Northwest Coast of Ameri- 
ca, in the Tears 1811- 12-'13 and 1814; or, the First Settlement on th« 
Pacific. By Gabriel Pranojdre. Translated and Edited by J. Y. Hnirr- 
ncoTON. 12mo, cloth. Plates. Price $1 00. 

Las Cases' Napoleon. Memoirs of the Life, Exile, and 

Conyersations of the Emperor Napoleon. By the Count Lab C*mm. 
With Portraits on steel, ^oodcuta, ^. \ No^&.) VIisa^ ^Vstk^ |4 00 half 
Mif or moreooo ex*r% $9 00. 



RGDFIELD*S PCBLICATIONS. — kiSTORV AND BI0GRA1*1IY 



Life of the Et. Hon. John Pliilpot Cuiran. By his Son, 

Wm. Henry Curran ; with Notes and Additions, by Dr. R. Sheltoh Mao 
KBNZiE, and a Portrait on Steel. 12mo, cloth. Pnce $1 25. 

Sketches of the Irish Bar. By the Eight Hon. Eichard 

Lalor Shell, M. P. Edited, with a Memoir and Notes, by Dr. R. Sheltoh 
Mackenzie. Fourth Edition. In 2 vols. Price $2 00. 

Barrington's Sketches. Personal Sketches of his Own 

Time. B* Sir Jonah Barrinoton, Judge of the Hic^h Court of 
Admiralty in Ireland; with Illustrations by Darley. Third Edition. 
12mo, cloth. Price $1 25. 

Moore's Life of Sheridan. Memoirs of the Life of the 

Rt. Hon Richard Brinsley Sheridan. By Thoxas Moore; with Por- 
trait after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth. Price $2 00. 

Men of the Time, or Sketclies of Living Notables, Au- 
thors, Architects, Artists, Composers, Demagogues, Divines, Dramatists, 
Engineers, Journalists, Minister^, Monarchs, NoveliiBts, Politicians, Poets, 
Philanthropists, Preachers, Savans, Statesmen, Travellers, Voyagers, War- 
riors. 1 vol., 12mo. Containing nearly Nine Hundred Biographical 
Sketches. Price $1 50. 

Lorenzo Benoni ; or. Passages in the Life of an Italian. 

Edited by a Friend. 1 vol., 12mo. $1 00. 

The Workingman's Way 'n the World. Being the Au- 
tobiography of a Journeyman Pi 'nter. By Charles Manbt Smith, 
Author of ** Curiosities of London ^Jfe." 12mo, cloth. Price $1 00. 

Classic and Historic Portraits. By Jambs Bruck. 

12mo, cloth. Price $1 00. 

Ladies of the Covenant. Memoirs of Distinguished 

Scottish Females, embracing the Period of the Covenant and the P^ne- 
cution. By Rev. Jahbs Andbrson. 1 vol., 12mo. Price $1 25. 

Tom Moore's Suppressed Letters. Notes from the Let- 
ters of Thomas Moore to his Music-Publisher, James Power (the pnblica> 
don of which was suppressed in London), with an Introductory Letter 
from Thomas Crofton Croker, Esq., F. S. A. With four Engravings on 
steel. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 50. 

Fifty Years in Both Hemispheres ; or, Reminiscences of 

a Merchant's Life. By Yincbnt Noltb. 12mo. Price $1 25. (Eighth 
Edition.) • 

Men and Women of the Eighteenth Century. By 

Arsbnb Houssatb. With beautifully-engraved Portraits of Louis X Y. 
and Madame de Pompadour. 2 vols., 12mo, 450 pages each, extra 8ape^ 
fine paper. Price $2 50. 

Philosophers and Actresses. By Arsene Houssate. 

With beautifully-engraved Portraits of Voltaire and Madame Parabdroi 
2 vols., 12mo. Price $2 50. 

Life of the Honorable William H. Seward^ with SeJftc- 

tions from his Works. Edited by Gso^om ^. ^kssnu Vtaas^^ ^«A^ 

Portrait. Price $1 00. 



4 RKUFIBLD'S P JBLICATIONS — HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

The History of Texas, from its Settlement in 1685 to its 

Annexation to the United States. Bj H. Toakum, Esq., of the Texas 
Bar; with Pcrtraits, Maps, and Flans. 2 vols., Sto, clotii Price 
$500. Sheep $5. 50. 

The History of Louisiana — Spanish Domination. By 

Chakles Gatuuub. Svo, cloth. Price $2 50. 

The History of Louisiana — French Domination. By 

Chables Gatabbe. 2 Yols.y Svo, cloth. Price $3 50. 

The Life of P. T. Bamum, written by himself; in which 

he narrates his earlj histwj as Clerk, Merchant, and Editcnr, and his later 
career as a Showman. With a Portrait on steel, and numerous Blostra' 
tions by Darley. 1 vol., 12mo. Price 50 cents. 

A Memorial of Horatio Greenongh, consisting of a 

Memoir, Selections from his Writings, and Tributes to his Genius, bj 
Hbnrt T. Tuckbbmak, Author of " Sicily, a Pilgrimage," " A Month 
in England," &c., &c. 12mo, doth. Price 75 cents. 

The Private Life of an Eastern King. By a member of the 

Household of his Late Majesty, Nussir-u-deen, King of Oude. 12mo, 
cloth. Price 75 cents. 

Doran's Queens of England. The Queens of England, of 

the House of Hanover. By Dr. Doban, Author of "Table Traits," 
"Habits and Men," &c. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth. Price $2 00. 

Autobiography of a Female Slave. 12mo, cloth. Price 

$1 00. 

Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney Smith. Being Selec- 
tions, from bis Writings, and Passages of his Letters and Table-Talk. 
With Notes and a Biographical Memoir by Evert A. Duyckinck ; a 
Portrait on Steel after G. Stuart Newton, and an Autograph Letter. 12 
mo, cloth. Price 1 25. 

Sinai and Palestine, in connection with their History, by 

Abthur Penrhyn Stavlet, M. A., Canon of Canterbury, with Colored 
Maps and Plates. 8vo, loth, $2 50; half calf or morocco, $4 00. 



REDFIELD'S publications. — VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 



VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Hie U. S. Japan Expedition. Japan and Around tha 

World. An Account of Three Visits to the Jepanese Empire, with 
Sketches of Madeira, St. Helena, Cape of Good Hope, Manritins, Ceylon, 
Singapore, China, Loo Choo, &c., 1852 to 1855. By J. W. Spalding 
Captain's Clerk of the Flagship ''Mississippi." 1 toL, 12mo, with Illns- 
trations. Cloth. Price $1 25. 

Cosas de Espaiia. (Strange Things of Spain.) Going to 

Madrid via Barcelona. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 00. 

A Month in England. By Hknry T. Tuokerman, Authoi 

of "Sicily, a Pilgrimage," "The Optimist," &c. 12mo, cloth. Price 75 cts 

Sicily, a Pilgrimage, by Henry T. Tuckerman, Authoi 

of " A Month in England," &c., &c. 12mo, cloth. Price 75 cents. 

Life in the Mission, the Camp, and the Zenana. By Mrs. 

Colin Mackenzie. 2 vols., 12mo, doth. Price $2 00. 

The Eussian Shores of the Black Sea, with a Voyage 

down the Volga, and a Tour through the Country of the Cossacks. Bt 
Laurence Oliphant, Author or "A Journey to Nepaul." Fourto 
Edition. 12mo, cloth. Two maps and eighteen cuts. Piice 75 cents. 

A Year with the Turks ; or, Sketches of Travel in the 

European and Asiatic Dominions of the Sultan. By Wabrington W. 
Smtth, a. M. With a colored Ethnological Map of me Tuikish Empire. 
Third Edition. 12mo, cloth. Price 75 cents. 

Russo-Turkish Campaigns of 1828 and 1829. With a 

View of the Present State of Affairs in the East. By Colonel Chesnbt, 
R. A., D. C. L., F. R. S., Author of the Expedition for the Survey of the 
Rivers Euphrates and Tigris. With an Appendix, containing the Diplo- 
matic Correspondence of we Four Powers, and the Secret Correspondence 
between the Russian and English Governments. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth; 
Maps. Price $1 00. 

White, Red, and Black. Sketches of American Society, 

during the Visits of their Guests. By Francis and Therbsa PuLSZKr. 
2 vols., 12mo, cloth. Pri6e $2 00. 

The Blackwater Chronicle: A Narrative of an Expedi- 
tion into the Land of Canaan, in Randolph County, Yirginia, a Country 
flowing with Wild Animals, such as Panthers, Bears, Wolves, Elk, Deer, 
Otter, Badger, &c., &c., with innumerable Trout, by Five Adventurous 
Gentlemen, without any Aid of Government, and solely by their Own Re* 
sources, in the Summer of 1851. By " The Clbrke of Oxenvordb." 
With niustrations from Life by Strother. I2mo, cloth. Price $1 00. 



RaDPIBLD'S publications. — SCIENCE AND ART. 



SCIENCE AND ART. 

GriBCom on Ventilation. The Uses and Abuses of Air; 

showing its Influence in Sustaining Life, and Producing Disease, with re- 
marks on the Ventilation of Houses, and the best Methods of Securing a 
Pore and Wholesome Atmosphere inside of Dwellings, Churches, Work- 
shops, &c. By John H. Gbiscom, M. D. 1 toL, 12mo. Price 75 cents. 

Bronchitis, and Kindred Diseases. In language adapted 

to common readers. By W. W. Haix, M. D. 1 toI., l2mo. Price 
$100. 

Consumption. By W. W. Hall, M. D. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth. 

Price 75 cents. 

Bodenhamer on the Diseases of the Rectum and Consump- 
tion. By W. BoDENHAMBR, M. D. Second edition, with plates, &c. In 
1 vol., Svo, cloth. Price $2 00. 

Comparative Physiognomy; or, Resemblances between 

Men and Animals. By J, W. Rbdfibld, M. D. 1 vol., Svo, with sev- 
eral hundred Illustrations. Price $2 00. 

Episodes of Insect Life. By Acheta Domestica. In 

three Series: — 1. Insects of Spring. 2. Insects of Sunmier. 3. Insects 
of Autumn. Beautifullv Dlustrated. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt, $2 00 each. 
The same beautifully colored after Nature, extra gilt, $4 00 each. 

fTarratives of Sorcery and Magic, from the most Authen- 
tic Sources. By Thomas Wright, A. M., &c. 1 vol., 12mo. Price 
$1 25. 

The Night Side of Nature ; or, Ghosts and Ghost-Seers. 

By Catharinb Crowe. 1 vol., 12mo. Price $1 00. 

Art and Industry, as represented in the Exhibition at the 

Crystal Palace, New York. Revised and Edited by Horace Grbelet. 
12mo, cloth, line paper, $1 00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 

Chapman's American Drawing-Book. The American 

Drawing-Book, intended for Schools, Academies, and Self-Instruction. 
By John G. Chapman, N. A. Three Parts now published. Price 50 
cents each. 

Chapman's American Drawing-Book. Part IV. Contain- 
ing Sketches from Nature, Painting in Oil and Water Colors, with numer- 
ous Illustrations. Price 50 cents. (Now ready.) 

Parts y. and VI. completing the Work, are in Press. 

Chapman's Drawing Copy Books, Nos. 1 and 2. Per 

doz. $1 50 



REDFI eld's publications. — BELLES-LETTRES. 



BELLES-LETTRES. 

Revolntionary Tales, hj Wm. Gilmobb Siiims, Esq. New and R» 

vised Editions, with Illastrations hj Darley. 

The Partisan ; A Eomance of the Kevolution. 12mo, 

cloth. Price $1 25. 

Mellichampe; A Legend of the Santee. 12mo, cloth. 

Price $1 25. 

Katharine Walton ; or, The Rebel of Dorchester. 12mo, 

cloth. Price $1 25. 

The Scout; or, The Black Eiders of the Congaree. 

12mo, cloth. Price $1 25. 

Woodcraft ; or. The Hawks about the Dovecote. 12mo, 

cloth. Price $1 25. 

The Forayers ; or. The Raid of the Dog-Days. A New 

BeTolntionary Romance. 12mo, cloth. Price $125. 

Eutaw. A New Revolutionary Romance. 12mo, cloth. 

Price $1 25. 

Simms's Border Romances of the South, New and Revised Editionsv 

with Illustrations by Darlej. Uniform with Simms's Rbyolutionabi 
Tales. 

I. Guy Rivers. A Tale of Georgia. 12mo, cloth. 

Price $1 25. 

II. Richard Hurdis. A Tale of Alabama. 12mo, cloth. 

Price $1 25. 

lU. Border Beagles. A Tale of Mississippi. 12mo, cloth. 

Price $1 25. 

lY. Charlemont. A Tale of Kentucky. 12mo, cloth. 

Price $1 25. 

V. Beauchampe; or, The Kentucky Tragedy. 12mo, 

cloth. Prco $1 25. 

VI. Confession; or, The Blind Heart. 12m0j cloth. 

Price $1 25. 

The Yemassee; A Romance of South Carolina. By 

Wm. Gilmobb Simms, Esq. ISmo, doth. Price $1 S5. 

Southward, Ho I a Spell of Bunri^ixa^ ^^ ^^, %»* 

MtOME SiMMB, Esq. ISiDO, doth. Mm %\ tt. 



8 BEDFIELD^S PUBUCATIONS. — BELLES-LETTRES. 



The Wigwam and the Cabin. By Wm. Gilmobe Simms — 

12rao, cloth. Price $1 25. 

Vasconselos ; A Romance of the New World. By Wm — 

GiLMORE SiMMS. 12mo, clotli. $1 25. 

The Noctes Ambrosianae. By Professor Wilson, J. G 

Lock HART, James Hogg, and Dr. Maginn. Edited with Memoirs ancf^ 
Notes, by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. In 5 volumes. Price $5 00. 

Maginn's Miscellanies. The Miscellaneous Writings of th( 

late Dr. Maginn. Edited with a Memoir and Notes, by Dr. R. Shbltoit. 
Mackenzie. Complete in five vols. Price, per vol. cloth, $1 00. 

Vols. I. and II. — The Odoherty Papers. 

Vol. III. — The Shakespeare Papers. 

Vol. IV. — The Homeric Ballads and Comedies of Lucian. 

Vol. V. — The Fraserian Papers, and an original Memoir 

of the Author. 

Bits of Blarney. By Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, Editor 

of " Shell's Sketches of the Irish Bar," " Noctes Ambrosianse," &c. I2mo, 
cloth. Price $1 00. 

The O'Briens and the O'Plaherties ; a National Story, being 

the first of Lady Morgan's Novels and Romances, with an Introduction 
and Notes. By Dr. Shelton Mackenzie. 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, $2 00. 

Dr. Doran's Works- 
Table Traits, with Something on Them. 12mo, cloth. 

Price $1 25. 

Habits and Men, with Remnants of Record touching the 

Makers of Both. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 00. 

The Queens of England of the House of Hanover (the 

Wives of the four Greorges). 2 vols. 12mo, cloth. Price $2 00. 

Knights and their Days. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 25. 
Monarchs Retired from Business. 2 vols. 12mo, cloth. 

Price $2 00. 
K:*:j^ The above in 7 volumes, half calf or morocco, extra. Price $14 50. 

Calavar ; The Knight of the Conquest. A Romance of 

Mexico. By the late Dr. Robert Montgomery Bird, Author of " Nick 
of the Woods;" with Illustrations byDarley. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 25. 

Nick of the Woods, or the Jibbenainosay. A Tale of 

Kentucky. By the late Dr. Bird. New and Revised Edition, with Illus- 
trations by Darley. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 25. 

The Master-Builder ; or, Life at a Trade. By Day Kel- 
logg Lbb. 1 vol., 12mo. Price $1 00. . 

Merrimack ; or, life at t\iQ lioom. ^^ "O ki ^L^sLiAoa Lbb.. 

1 vol, l2mo. Price %l YK 



REDFIELD'S PUBLICATIONS. — RKLLKS-LETTRES. 9 

The Works of Edgar Allan Poe. Complete in four vol- 
umes. With a Portrait a Memoir bj James Russell Lowell ; and an 
Ibitrodactor; Essaj by N P. Willis. Edited by Rufus W. Griswold 
12mo. Price $4 50. 

The Cavaliers of England ; or, The Times of the Eevolu- 

tions of 1642 and 1688. By HEintT William Hebbbbt. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Price $1 25. 

Knights of England, France, and Scotland. By Henrv 

William Hebbebt. 1 vol., 12mo. Price $1 25. 

The Chevaliers of France, from the Crnsaders to the 

Mareschals of Louis XIY. By Henbt William Hebbebt. Author 
of " The CavaUers of England/' " CromweU/' " The Brothers," &c., &e. 
1 vol., 12mo. Price $1 25. 

Marmaduke Wyvil; An Historical Romance of 1661. 

By Henbt William Hebbebt, Author of " The Cavaliers of England," 
&c., &c. Fourteenth Edition. Revised and Corrected. Price $1 25. 

The Forest. By J. V. Huntington, Author of ^'Lady 

Alice," " Alban," &c. 1 vol., 12mo. Second Edition. Price $1 25. 

Alban ; or, The History of a Young Puritan. By J. 

V. Huntington. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth. Price $2 00. 

Philly and Kit ; or, Pood and Raiment. By Cabounb 

Chesebbo'. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 00. 

Isa : a Pilgrimage. By Caroline Chesebro*. 1 vol., 12 

mo, cloth. Price $1 00. 

The Children of Light. By C*aroline Chesbbbo'. 12mo, 

cloth. Price $1 GO. 

Dream-Land by Daylight. A Panorama of Romance. By 

Cabolinjs Chesebro'. Illustrated by Darley. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

Clovernook; or, Recollections of Onr Neighborhood in 

the West. By Alice Cabet. Illustrated by Darley. First and Second 
Series. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. Price $2 00. 

Hagar ; A Story of To-Day. By Alice Carey, Author 

of " Clovernook," "Lyra, and Other Poems," &c. 1 vol., 12mo. Price 
$1 00. 

Cap-Sheaf, a Fresh Bundle. By Lewis Myrtle. 1 vol., 

12mo, cloth. Price $1 00. 

The Youth of Jefferson; or, A Chronicle of College 

Scrapes at Williamsburg, Va., 1764. Cloth. Price 75 cents. 

Tales and Traditions of Hungary. By Theresa Ptjlszkt. 

With a Portrait of the Author. 1 vol. Price $1 25. 

The Lion Skin and the Lover Hunt. By Charles db 

Bebitabd. 12mo. Price $1 00. 

Easy Warren and his Coterc\'^OYWi^%\ ^>«Lfe\A2vifc^ Vsi 

B^me Cirdw Br William Turisyibl CcwiO-auiMAA*. ^Srv^V.^*^ 



10 REDFIELD'S publications. — BELLES-LETDEtES. 



You Have heard of Them : being Sketches of Statesmen 

and Politicians, Painters, Composers, Instrumentalists and Vocalists, Aa> 
thors and Authoresses. By Q. With Portraits on Steel of Horace Ver» 
net and Julia Grisi. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 00. 

Paul PerroU. By Caroline Cuen. 12mo, cloth. Price 

$1 00. 

Jacques ; from the French of George Sand. By Anna 

Black WELL. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 00. 

Satire and Satirists. By James Hannay. 12mo, cloth. 

Price 75 cents. 

A Stray Yankee in Texas. By Philip PaXton. With 

Illustrations by Darley. Second Edition. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 25. 

Western Characters; being Types of Border Life in the 

Western States. By J. L. M*Connel. With Illustrations by Darley. 
12mo, cloth. Price $1 25. 

The Pretty Plate ; A New and Beautiful Juvenile. By 

John Vincent. Illustrated by Darley. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth, gilt. Price 
50 cents ; extra gilt edges, 75 cents. 

Dickens' Little Polks. A Series of Juvenile 18mo vol- 
umes, with Illustrations. By Dablet. Neatly bound in cloth. Price 
per volume, 38 cents. In extra gilt, gilt edges, 50 cents. The six volumes 
of either Series in a neat case, $2 25, Extra gilt, $3 00. 

First Series:— 

1. Little Nell. 4. Florence Dombey. 

2. Oliver and the Jew Fagin. 5. Smike. 

3. Little Paul. 6. The Child Wife. 

Second Series :— 

1. The Boy Joe and Sam 4. Tiny Tim and Dot, and the 

Weller. Fairy Cricket. 

2. Sissy Jupe. 5. Dame Durden. 

3. The Two Daughters. 6. Dolly Varden the Little 

Coquette. 

This is a scries of volumes which has been undertaken with a view to sup 
ply the want of a class of books for children, of a vigorous, manly toite, com- 
Dined with a plain and concise mode of narration. The writings of Charles 
Dickens have been selected as the basis of the scheme, on account of the well- 
known excellence of his portrayal of children, and the interests connected 
with children — qualities which have given his volumes their strongest hold 
on the hearts of parents. With this view the career of Little Nell and 
her Grandfather, Oliver, Little Paul, Florence Domdey, Smikb, 
the Child-Wife, The Boy Job, Sissy Jupe, Tiny Tim, The Two 
Daughters, Dame Durden, and Dolly Varden, have been detached 
from the lar^ mass of matter with which they were originally connected, and 
presented, in the author's own language^ to anew class of readers, to whom the 
little volumes will, we doubt wot, \>o aa «LX.\TacXvj^ tA ^^\«x^x ^^^^nals havt 
so long proved to the general pubWc. ^. ^ 
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